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CHAPTER I. 



We left Stanhope and his handsome wife comfortably settled 
in country quarters ; — Stanhope, warm, affectionate, and fond ; 
his wife, cool, calculating, and indifferent. She had every one 
of the sex's inherent failings which the genius of Hindostan 
pronounces as belonging to woman ; and she had no redeeming 
qualities save those of virtue and equality of temper. For the 
first she was indebted to her icicle composition ; for the latter, 
vT^ to the goodness of Stanhope, who never allowed it to be rufHed 
S for a second. 

^^^ They had passed their lives in the good old automaton fashion 
I ^ of soldiers quartered' in a country village. They rose at stated 
^i times; ate at stated times; walked at stated times; slept at 
^. stated times ; and so passed life, without any excitement to vary 
<X it. The new novels were a year old ; and the papers and ma- 
2E gazines arrived when they had outlived their circulation and 
their novelty. It js no wonder, then, thai the arrival of a letter 
^ from Paris gave a new turn to their ideas. That letter was 
§* from Julia, and fixed in Stanhope's mind the resolution of pass- 
es ing some time in Paris when his leave should commence, and 
^ which would be about a month after the masquerade ball men- 
.^ tioned in the last chapter. Even the idea of seeing strange 
O places failed to excite Margaret. 

c *• Well, Margaret," said Stanhope, after reading the letter, 
O^ ** I am resolved to give you a run to Paris : you will see your 
^' old sweetheart Robert, and compare happiness with Julia.*' 
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'* It is a consummate annoyance moving at all, Charies, when 
we are so quiet and so comfortable here." 

** But the change, Margaret, will do you a world of good : 
besides which, the fife we lead is so dull, and so monotonous, 
that we shall scarcely know how to behave ourselves when we 
get into society. We are at leasl a year behind our friends the 
Waltons, for we have not seen a political caricature or even 
read of the last fashion : and has the novelty (I thought that 
always was uppermost in a female's mind) no charms for you ? — 
is it possible that you can be contented in such a hole as this ?*' 

*' Before this morning and the receipt of Julia's letter, Charles, 
you were always preaching the necessity of contentment, until 
you made me feel happy where I am. Now you tell me I am 
to seek excitement in novelty. I am quite contented here ; and 
the very idea of packing up to go such a distance at such a sea- 
son of the year would kill me with apprehension. As to seeing 
Julia and Robert, there can be no necessity for that : Julia says 
she is well, and Robert, we know, was in London the other 
day. I am quite satisfied with their account of themselves, and 
I would rather slay than go." 

•* Well, well, we will talk of that another time ; but really the 
sameness of life we lead destroys me. Our utmost intelligence 
consists in some scandal, as disgusting as it is false. The only 
congregation of people we get is in the church and the church- 
yard; the only virtues wc see recorded are engraven on the 
tomb-stones ; and the public is concentrated in the town-crier. 
His villanous bell is the only music of the village ; and head- 
quarters are so far off, that we never see a uniform excepting on 
the parish beadle. By heavens ! we are never lucky enough to 
see Punch or the children on stilts ;. and as for society, we can- 
not even get a- hint from that of * Useful Knowledge,' or the 
* Suppression, of Vice.' " 

/* I am sure," drawled out Margaret, *' I don't want to hear 
from either one or the other." 

** Well, Margaret, I wish I had your placidity of temper, and 
your easiness in being pleased ; there must be some hidden 
virtue in the hemming of a handkerchief, which is unknown to 
man : you seem to be happy without ambition, and contented 
wiihout either a change of books or situation. Now, although 
I am independent of any one of ray amusements, and since I 
can pore over a book for hours, I may say I am contented ; yet 
I think the contentment would be enhanced by an occasional 
change of scenery: they say fowls become blind on boiird a 
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ship from the eternal sameness, and I should not wonder if my 
visual organs showed me nothing but yonder green gate, that 
old oak, and the town-crier. — Oh, here comes that old bore 
Simpson !— pray what is he always whispering to you V 

** Oh, some nonsense about love, and his admiration about my 
beauty," said Margaret. 

'* The devil he is !" replied Stanhope with some surprise ; 
<* and I suppose he occasionally kisses your hand ?" 

" Sometimes he does," replied the Snowdrop ; '* and once he 
put his hand round my waist and " 

*^ Kissed your lips," interrupted Stanhope, his eyes lighting 
up with jealousy and suspicion. 

'* Yes," continued Margaret, ** but I pushed him away, and 
told him I did not like it, and he has not done it again— only 
twice : I cannot find out the pleasure of kissing and kissing." 

** Tell Mr. Simpson we are not at home, John ; and take 
care you never let him in here again, or you will lose your 
place. . Mind what I say, John,—- 1 don't want his society." 

*' That is strange !" replied Margaret. ** You just now saidi 
you wanted more society ; and now you are lessening the num- 
ber by the only agreeable person in the whole village — t*he only 
person who comes and sits by me, who tells me the news, and 
who is so kind and so attentive, and who — " 

** Kisses your hand, and then encircles your waist, and then 
kisses you lips, and then — " 

*' What then ?" said Margaret, more excited than she had ever 
been before. 

** Then you wonder," continued Stanhope, " that I beg he, 
will make his visits less frequent, or forego them altogether. 
Pretty Margaret, I am the only person who ought to be so fa- 
voured, and I cannot bear that any others should venture thus 
far upon my preserves. He is a poacher, and wants to ma^e 
game of you ; but he shall find that it is rather dangerous shooting 
without a license. Come, child, do drop that poor old patchwork 
chair ; get on your habit, and we will ride for an hour or two." 

<• Very well, Charles, my dear ; but I cannot see the amuse-* 
ment of riding up and down a parcel of lanes." 

" Very true, my love. In summer, and in hbt weather, a ride 
up narrow lanes with a tight hat, an impatient horse, a few in^* 
sects in your eyes, and an unexpected turnpike to pay of the 
toll of one penny, leaving you, like a Santa Martha musician, 
to rattle your coppers as you ride, and carry a weight which 
would lose a jockey a race; — that is not either pleasant or 

1» 
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agreeable. But it happena to be winter. Gome, come, the 
cold air will do you good : ymi want ezciting*^you want 
change of seene." 

The hoTBca were brought ; Margaret waa placed on her sad- 
dle. Her beautiful figure would have arrested the eyes of any 
London admirer, for she was beyond all criticism ; and had her 
heart been capable of warmth, she would have been a prize 
rarely the lot of mortale. But she was as insensible to passion 
as is a statue, and now had become indolent from long inactivity. 
Even Stanhope had collected a little rust on the wheels of life ; 
but whenever he was on horseback, his usual sprightliness re- 
turned, his buoyant spirits efTerveseed, and he was more like a 
schoolboy than a married man loithout a family. 

** Now then, Margaret, my child, come, away we go !" and 
starting off his own horse, Margaret's followed at a brisk pace, 
whilst Charles, very unlike the attentive lover, led the way, 
hollowing and shouting like a madman. 

The flush on her cheek, from the exercise and the cold, made 
Margaret's beautiful features still more beautiful ; and when 
Stanhope reined in his horse, he could not help bursting into 
admiration at the sight. ** Margaret," he said, " I have enticed 
you into this ride in order to enable you to do a good and 
charitable action ; and the benefits the rich bestow are always 
more valued when the hand of beauty dispenses the charity. 
Here is what I wish you to give to poor old Jenkins, whose 
cottage was burnt the other night, and whose poor child suffered 
so much from the fire and the bruises, that its poor little life is 
in danger. I know you rejoice at this opportunity of distribut- 
ing a little of whet we have to those who are in distress ; and 
you require not the argument which many use, whereby they 
seem more inclined to cover a multitude of sins, than to think of 
the real blessing they thus bestow. You must say something 
kind to the old man, and ask to see his child." 

** Really it is very cold, Charles," repli^ Margaret: ** can't 
we send the money ?" 

*< You might send the money, certainly," replied Charles, 
rather quickly ; ** but then the object would be defeated — no- 
thing tends more to alleviate distress than to see the eye of 
beanty moistening at the sad recital. No, no ; we are not more 
than three miles distant; and the very cireumstance of yoi^ 
riding so far in such cold weather, will doubly enhance the 
value of the gift.— Come— forward." 

Both horses pattered along the lanes. The rosy flush of 
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health was in their cheeks ; the animation of an intelligent mind 
sparkled in' the quick eye of Stanhope, and as he cantered by 
the side of his beautiful wife, he occasionally prepared her for 
the scene. 

** You mu9t expect to see a sad sight,'* he resumed. ** Poor 
old Jenkins has lost his all, lind his wife is old and unable to 
work : a heartless villain has availed himseU* of the old man's 
poverty to entice his eldest daughter from' him, nine months 
skice ; and this, added to his infirmities, the fire, his wife's sor- 
rows, and his youngest child's indisposition, has bowed him to 
the dust. I fear you will have occasion to summon all your 
energy of mind ; for a greater picture of distress one can scarce- 
ly imagine, and your heart is so good that you must poignantly 
feel for the miseries of your fellow-creatures." 

No gentle squeeze.of the hand thanked him for bis kindness 
or iiis Reeling, no eye sparkling with mpistnre confessed how 
much she felt even at the preparation for wo ; but she merely 
said that ** she wished she were back again, for the distance 
seemed great in such cold weather, and that really she could see 
no difiference between giving or sending the money." 

'* It will teach us to be contented with our lot in life," conti- 
nued Stanhope ; ** and you will see with what sjitisfaction you 
will remember this ride. Poor old fellow, after toiling up the 
hill as he has done, to find himself at the end of sixty years of 
struggling just where he began-^in all prob<i^ility worse, for he 
has still four children and a decrepit wife to provide for ! See, 
Margaret, here is the place where the poor old fellow's cottage 
stood, and now not a vestige of it is left ; and observe where the 
walk nicely trimmed with box still points out the way ^o that 
black patch on which formerly stood his home. Many and 
many's the time has the poor fellow run to welcome his chil- 
dren^ as they came bounding along the path to meet him on his 
return from his daily labours, to receive his welcome kiss, 
to " 

*^ Dear, dear Charles, what a pretty bird that is sitting on that 
bush to the right !— do look !" 

" It is a robin," replied Stanhope ; and looking with a mix- 
ture of surprise and displeasure at his wife, he urged his horse 
on, and they shortly arrived at the door of the hut where the 
unfortunate man resided. 

*' Here my lad," said Charles, ** hold these horses, and walk 
them gently about," addressing a lad of about' fourteen years 
old ; ** and take care not to let them catch cold.— Come, Mar- 
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garet,'' and he assisted his wife to dismount; ** now don't let 
your feelings overcome you, bat nerve yourself up to see the 
wretchedness, to speak kindly, to appear to share their misfor- 
tunes," 

They entered the hut. In an old chair, apparently too fra- 
gile to bear her weight, sat the old woman : she was spinning : 
but the vacancy of her eye soon betrayed that her misfortunes 
had pressed more heavily upon her than even Stanhope had ima- 
gined. Jenkins was seated near a small round deal table, on 
which was a Bible ; and in a corner of the room were two chil- 
dren about the ages of ten and eleven, playing with a heap of 
shells, and prattling away quite unconscious of' their misery. 
** Jenkins," said Stanhope, — (the old man stood upright and 
smoothed down his hair as he made a bow to his visiter,) — ** I 
am come with my wife to inquire after you and your family, 
and to give you that assistance which I hope will make you a 
little more comfortable than at present." As he said this, Stan- 
hope looked round the room, and certainly saw no articles of 
luxury by which he could have inferred that the family knew 
the blessings of comfort. The hut only contained one room ; 
and in that one room the children and the parents were shelter- 
ed, fed, and slept. 

Jenkins bowed again to Margaret, and shook his head, indi- 
cating that no human power could restore him to happiness. 

** Come, cheer up, cheer up !" said Stanhope ; '* yon must 
not allow the calamity to weigh you down ; you must struggle, 
if only for your family's sake, and all your neighbours will 
cheerfully assist you." 

*' It's all of no use," said the poor old fellow ; *^ it's here, 
sir," (putting his hand to his heart,) — ** it's here, sir. I've no 
spirit to do any thing. And there's ray poor old wife — she's 
happy now ; though, thank God ! she's lest all her remem- 
brance like ; ^nd she sometimes sings and cries all at once. 
She does not know you are here, but she spins all day without 
noticing no one ; and when I call her by her name, she looks 
for all the world like one of the people they call idiots. I've 
seen her laugh by the hour: and when she eats, it*s not like a 
Christian ; she snatches it all — ay, even from her children." 
Here poor old Jenkins turned away and wiped his eyes ; then 
he continued : ** But I thank you, sir, and you, pretty madam, 
for coming to see the old and the distressed ; and God take you 
under his precious protection for it !" 

Stanhope was deeply affected; bat Margaret seemed more 
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careful to keep her habit from contamination, than in either 
listening to the old man, or heeding the old woman ; .although, 
now, from curiosity more than- feelings she went near the o\i 
dame and looked at her. 

** Yes, sir," continued Jenkins ; ^* I could have borne it all, 
had my son been back from the. Indies, where he went as a 
sailor ; or if," lie said, lowering his voice to a whisper, as if 
fearing his wife might catch the sound, ** that villain had not 
ruined my Susan. He took her from us when her help was 
most wanted, about eight months since; and now he has sent 
her back to us quite broken-hearted — so sick she can't move.x 
And this it was that struck her^^ (pointing to his wife.) '* It 
was an awful scene, and my old heart nearly burst when I for- 
gave her. She lost her reason, like, ever since ; and Susan was 
too overcome to live here, so we put her with Dame Wilkinson, 

. where she- lies sick and unable to move." 

•• My poor fellow," said Stanhope, ** you must not dwell 
upon this sad story so much. Your Susan has returned to you 
a forgiven daughter, and you must now console and comfort 
her ; she will soon recover her health, and then she will be 
anxious to repair the injury she has done you, and still be the 
prop-of your old age." 

** Thank you very kindly, sir, I'm sure I do, for all you say : 
but no, no, she never can be to me what she has been ! Only 
think, sir, what you would suffer if some artful villain had se- 
duced your sister— had left her to shame," (here Stanhope be- 
came dj^eadfuliy agitated,) '* had ruined her for ever — had made 
her whole family wretched ! — and then," continued the old man, 
raising his hands, ^* to leave her broken-hearted, broken with 
sickness, without* a penny, in the County Hospital! — You 
tremble, sir, do sit down : why, you look all death like." 

These words recalled the attention of Margaret, who had 
been busily employed in making a piece of paper, which had 
been substituted for a pane of glass, a kind of ventilator by loos- 
ening the corner. She saw her husband pale-— nay, nearly 
fainting, gasping for breath ; the real cause never occurred to 
her, for she had not paid the least attention to the scene around 
her, and she attributed it to the confined state of the hut The 
door was thrown open, and some water in a cup soon restored 
him. 

<*Itis nothing," Stanhope continued, **my dear; I,am now 

. quite myself again : the heat of the hut," (there was hardly fire 
enough to have warmed a chestnut,) '* and my agitation. But 
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go on, Jenkins, and tell me all about it ;— ^and cheer ap, and 
take care of your old wife, for she seems very much overcome.'* 
Here 'the old woman got up: she was nearly double with 
age : she hobbled to the window and looked out,-~then turned 
towards her visiters, but she never noticed them ; and as she 
went back to her chair to continue her avocation, she sang in a 
croaking voice, *« « When black-eyed Susan came on boardj-t— all 
in the Downs,— quick as lightning on the deck he stands ;' '* 




wrong- 

-— but it's Susan she's a thinking upon. I'll teli you ail about 
it, sir. It was about fourteen days ago, that Mr. Williams,'' our 
parish parson, came to us, just the same as you might do to- 
day, and he says, says he, * Jenkins, I have known you these 
last forty years, and I never heard a word against yout charac- 
ter ; you have acted like a good man on every occasion, and 
now affliction has come upon you, the hand of friendship will 
be extended towards you : I have brought you some money I 
have collected from my neighbours, and this will help you to 
buy some furniture to put in your new hut.' You see, sir, I 
lost every thing by the fire, — I didn't so much as save a chair ; 
and if dame's spinning-wheel had not been standing outside the 
cottage, it would have been lost too. ' Now sit down,' said the 
parson, * for I want to speak to you about some other business.' 
Well, sir, 1 did as he desired, and he drew a chair close to me, 
and took my hand. * Jenkins,' says he, * is there any sin which 
you have committed for which you pray God to pardon you ?' 
and he looked me full in the face. 

*' ' Many, sir,' says I ; * for no man can say he has never 
done nothing wrong : and I hope God will forgive me, as I for- 
give those who have wronged me.' 

" * That is,' continued the parson, ' spoken like a pious good 
man, and it will not be unrecorded in heaven. But you have 
another to forgive, Jenkins : you must,' said he^ grasping my 
hand, ' you must see your daughter, and forgive her !' I shook 
my head. ' You must, Jenkins ; as you hope for forgiveness of 
your own sins hereafter, so must you pardon hers. He has left 
her, he has deserted her already ; and to whom can she apply, 
if her own parents disregard her prayer V 

'' I shook and trembled just as you did just now, sir. I did 
not know what to say ; I couldn't refuse, and yet 1 felt very bit- 
ter against her. I looked at him steadfastly, and I said, * I can 
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do it ; although I don*l think dame can : she has cnrsed her for 
ever— she has put a mother's curse upon her, and.Suslin never 
can be happy whilst it is so.* 

•**It was wrong, very wrong of her,' replied the parson : 
' have you not read in that volume, '* Judge not, lest ye be 
judged," and '* Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord 1" Go, Jen- 
kins, tell your wife I want to speak to her ; and after I - have 
spoken to her for five minutes, do you come in.' 

** I called the dame, who was hobbling about after one of the 
children ; and the parson soon convinced her she had 'done 
wrong, and settled that the next day we were both to go to the 
hospital, and see her, and forgive her. Well, sir, thB morning 
came, and dame was afraid to go. She said that all the people 
would point at her as the mother of Susan, and that she knew 
she could not abide it : but I said we had promised the parson, 
and so on ; and at last we set out. I thought I should have 
died when I saw the building ; and dame staggered so, I could 
scarcely keep her on her legs. There was no one to say a 
word to i^s, but one woman, who led us to a small room, and 
then left us, saying that the parson would be there in a mo- 
ment. 

*' Dame never spoke ; but she* sobbed bitterly : and when- 
ever I began to comfort her, I somehow couldn't do it neither, 
— my heart was so full, and I felt so sick, and such a weight 
upon my breast, that I cried too ; and there we were when the 
parson came in. He goes up to dame, and takes her hand, and 
tells her to dry her eyes and be a woman ; that the act she was 
about to perform was a duty ; that Susan was bitterly a peni- 
tent ; and that there was more joy in heaven over one sinner 
who repented, than over ninety and nine just men who needed 
no repentance. 

**' I wanted your daughter to come to you,' he said; * but 
she is too weak, and so you must go to her.' Dame gets up, 
and I followed close behind ; but he told me not to come upon 
the poor girl all at once. Well, we gets to the door^ and we 
sees 'Susan sitting on the bed, a crying her eyes out, with hef 
handkerchief afore them ; and when dame sees this, she stopped 
and shook her head, and said she could not speak to Susan. I 
said, 'Go, go, dame, and comfort her poor soul!' And so she 
went, just step by step, until she touched her; and then she 
fell into her arms, and wept and wept; and I came directly, 
and we forgave her. She blessed us ; and I — ^yes, I, her father, 
ilid bless her. And the parson, with the tears a running down 
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his cheeks, tried to biess us too ; but his words were thick, and 
I couldn't make them well out." Here the old man stopped, 
and Stanhope added his tears. He turned away his head ; and 
4S he removed his handkerchief, he saw his wife, who had not 
paid the slightest attention, tickling the children with her horse- 
whip, and quite in raptures when they scratched without detect- 
ing her. 

** Ah, well sir, I'm sure I thank you for those tears : it was 
a sight to see ; and all dame's wrath went away direcdy she 
touched her own daughter. Susan fell back overcome like, and 
fainted straight away ; and dame, she looked on just as she does 
now at your wife there. There was no life in her eye— it 
seemed as if she saw nothing at all ; for when Sosan was lifted 
to another bed where there was no pillow, to lay her quite flat 
and rub her foreliead, dame remained looking at the empty bed ; 
and when the parst>n goes to her, he finds her all wrong here, 
sir," pointing to his head : *' she was a looking, and a singing, 
^ Susan ! Susan ! lovely dear !' " — ^And here the old woman, as 
if the words struck upon the nerve of memory, croaked, ** Su- 
san ! Susan ! lovely dear !" and then looked full in the faces 
of her husband and Stanhope, with an eye of vacancy shock- 
ingly appalling ; then took up another tune*-— 

** 1 jolty tar with the trousers 011,-7' 
I jolly tar, on board a man-ol^war, 
WiHiId kiss a pretty girl with the trousers onT* 

** Ah ! there it is, sir, again ! that's what my boy used to sing 
to the children to make tl^m dance, and she has not forgot that. 
She came away with me. from the hospital, sir, just as.you see 
her now ; and she never has done nothing since but sing and 
spin. She can't recollect her daughter ; for the other day I 
took her aver to the cottage, and she looked at Susan, and Su- 
san cried to see she had made her mother an idiot like : and4t 
was no use for her lo take^her hand and kiss it, and call * Mother! 
mother !' dame did not heed it ; and when looking her afflicted 
child fi|U in the face, she sang, * My vows 'shall ever trite re- 
main :' and Susan, who thought dame meant it for the curse 
like, fell back again ; and I don't think she will be alive next 
Monday, and that day is her nineteenth birthday.-^— That's all of 
it, sir : and, God knows, it must be something more than a man 
to bear all that has happened, and what is to happen ; for I 
somehow feel every now and then a kind of a tremble, which is 
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not like the old ague I used to have. — Qut, dear heart ! what is 
dame about ?" 

The old woman had left her spinning, which she did quite 
mechanically ; the hemp had been all spun, and she was in 
search of some more, when, in going to the corner where the 
two children were playing, and Margaret was contributing to 
amuse them, the dame, somewhat astonished at the odd figure 
of Margaret, took hold of her arm, and turned her face towards 
her. Stanhope, who saw it', said quickly, ** Don't stir, my 
dear, or you'll frighten her. She will not hurt you ; speak to 
her kindly." 

The old woman, after looking some time, seemed endeavour- 
ing to remember the features, and for a moment there appeared 
a ray of intellect in her eye ; and then wildly seizing Margaret 
by the arm, she said, " * Susan ! Susan ! — ' " and then relapsing 
into her former aberration, continued singing — •* * lovely dear ! 
my vows shsll ever — ' " she broke off with, ** • I jolly tar, on 
board a man-of-war,' " and went to a small shelf, from the top 
of wliich she took some more heknp, and returning to her wheel, 
continued her only avocation. 

** Do, Charles," said Margaret, quite frightened at what had 
occurred, '* do leave this : I am so alarmed ! You must come,' 
my dear ; and you can ride over here again to-morrow : but I 
cannot bear her eyes — they look so dead." 

Poor old Jenkins turned away to wipe another and another 
tear. Stanhope took his hand, and pointing to the Bible, which 
still stood open on the small round table, said, *^ You must seek, 
my poor old friend! for real consolation there. But you shall 
not want what little the world can give. I think I know of a 
cottage not far from this at a small rent, and which has a garden 
and* more rooms. — But I will come over and see you again 
soon." As he said this, he shook him warmly by the hand; 
and leading Margaret to the door, who made a kind of timid 
bow, she was placed upon her horse, and the visiters were soon 
at a distance from that scene of wo and wretchedness. 

For some time Stanhope could not speak ; and when he did, 
it was merely an ejaculation, such as — " dreadful !" " horrid !" 
^* misery !" until, passing the place where the old cottage stood, 
and in which Jenkins had passed his prime of years and man- 
hood, he again stopped his horse, and commenced some obser- 
vations on the uncertainty of the enjoyments of this life ; when 
Margaret complained of the cold, and Charles increased his pace 
until he arrived at his own house. Ue assisted his wife from 
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her horse, and then seeing her pocket handkerchief in the pocket 
of her saddle, he drew it out, and with it the paper in which was 
the money he had destined for old Jenkins. He looked at her, 
for the noise as the money fell caused her to turn ; his eye was 
a mixture of disappointment and reproach ; but Margaret merely 
said, ** Oh ! I quite forgot it ! another day will do as well :" and 
arranging the fall of her habit, she walked unconcernedly into 
jthe house. 

Not so Stanhope ; whose heart was mortified beyond expres- 
sion to find that such a relation of facts could have taken place, 
and that his dear, his fondly-loved Margaret, could'tum not only 
a deaf, but an indifferent ear to such a recital. He seized the 
money, jumped again upon his horse, and although the wind 
was high, the night advancing, the cold sleet falling, he started 
off at a gallop,. and was soon again at the cottage door. 

*' I have come again, Jenkins, to repair an oversight. I was 
86 bewildered by your narrative, thaf I forgot the chief object of 
my visit. Here, my good old man, take this ; and I will soon 
place you in a better situation.** 

He looked round the solitary room : the old woman was still 
at her wheel, the children still occupied the corner, the Bible 
was open, and before Jenkins could thank him, the dame had 
again sung, ** Susan! Susan! lovely dear!" 

With a heart oppressed, he turned his horse's head towards 
home ; and, not heeding the storm which now fell fast, he walk- 
ed leisurely towards that house in which he had passed so many 
days : he stopped again to view the mark on which poor old 
Jenkins's cottage had stood, and in which he had passed his 
time, surrounded by his family, and respected by his friends. 

In reviewing the painful scene he had that day witnessed, the 
mind of Stanhope naturally reverted to the cold indifference of 
his wife ; — even he who loved as few have ever loved, whose 
whole heart was that of open, honest, and brave manhood — to 
whose eye the tear of pity would mount unbidden, who could 
not hear of the distresses of others without sighing to relieve 
them, — even his heart misgave him, when he saw in remem- 
brance, whilst the tears were coursing down the cheeks of Jen- 
kins and himself, the cold indifferent figure of Margaret as she 
played with the children, and could abstract herself from the 
scene around her. *' She wants energy," he said to himself as 
he bowed his head down to keep the snow from his face, *' she 
wants exciting ; she has lived so long amongst these people that 
she has forgotten all but herself: and we must go to Paris,— 
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we must change our residence." And as he urged his horse to 
a quicker pace in order to gain his home before the night had 
thoroughly set in, he determined to solicit leave of absence for 
three months, and endeavour to warm the heart of his wife by 
the attractions of friendship, Julia and Margaret had never met 
since their marriage ; and the sprightly Julia might animate the 
cold heart of the beautiful girl, and thus render Stanhope hap- 
pier in the possession of a treasure on which he so much doat- 
ed, but who that day had certainly not gained much in his esti- 
mation. 



CHAPTER II. 

Walsinoham now appeared in a differetit character. Former- 
ly his equipage was humble, a kind of cabriolet de remise was 
his only vehicle: but now he drove to the hotel in a cabriolet 
of his own ; his person bedizened with silks and chains, his 
dress neater ; his servant a grown tiger with a gaudy livery« 
standing behind the vehicle, courting general observation, — thus, 
as he thooglit, enhancing the quality of his master. But it was 
a remark of Vidocq, who certainly had sufficient opportunities 
of knowing the materials of which his alrange countrymen are 
compounded, that ** whenever, in Paris, a man was seen with 
a gaudy cabriolet, with a servant standing behind it conspicu- 
ously dressed, the master was a swindler,^^ And this remark 
was elicited from him when one of our countrymen was'endea* 
vouring to trace a worthless fellow who had passed himself off. 
as the son of one of the most respectable people in France ; 
and who, having introduced himself as such, had received the 
fortune of the lady he had promised to marry, had squandered 
or concealed the money, and then refused to fulfil his promise. 
It was to Vidocq that the Englishman applied ; and thai shrewd 
man, after asking several questions concerning the dress of the 
master and servant, the colour of the cabriole!, and this peculiar 
one — ** Does he drive his servant inside, or does he stand be- 
hind?" and being answered that the servant invariably stood be- 
hind, replied, " Oest un chevalier d'industrie" 

This alteration in the dress was the consequence of his sue- 
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cess in teaching Douglass ecarte ; and the old saying, that one 
must always pay for his own experience, was here fully exem- 
plified. If one lesson had sufficed, perhaps the loss would not 
have 'signified ; but it was followed by another and another ; and 
the new cabriolet, the frequent boxes at the various theatres — 
the whole altered man, was the result of continued ill fortune on 
one side, and of unparalleled success on the other. Robert was 
minus three thousand pounds, which had changed hands and 
was now quietly nursing for the future fortune of Walsingham ; 
and as each accumulation to his store, in equal proportion rose 
the one and sank the other, so the one became a little less a fa- 
vourite, and the other felt all the keenness of revenge, and all 
the wish of the foolish to endeavour, by persevering, to regain 
his losses. ' Douglass in this was artfully seconded by the very 
person who was picking his pocket ; for occasionally he rose a 
winner, perhaps of fifty or a hundred pounds ; but assuredly 
this was retaken with sufficient interest the evening following : 
and thus two evils grew more formidable — one, the constant 
companionship of Walsingham, and the growing attachment of 
Amelia ; the other, the continual drain on the resources of Ro- 
bert, who had long since abandoned the idea of living on his in- 
come, and, like all gamblers, was squandering his principal by 
wholesale. Affairs were in this state, one evening, when Ro- 
bert and Walsingham were playing in the Salon, the ladies 
were together in Julia's room ; and having dismissed the inqui- 
sitive attendant, Julia began : — 

" Well, my pretty Amelia, I think before long we shall have 
to hurry your brother over here. It is needless for you to dis- 
guise your feelings for Mr. Walsingham ; and without being 
much of a Solomon, I might say, that, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, he must already have made you sensible of 
his attachment — perhaps he has spoken P^^ 

** No, Julia, on my honour he has not. He certainly has 
gone so near the words, without requiring or pressing an an- 
swer, that I have latterly become more bold, and I do not feel 
the tremor I did feel the first time I was ever alone with him. 
Latterly he has become a little mdre distant, and has returned to 
the cold formality of ' Miss Stanhope ;* whereas he did once or 
twice call me his Amelia." 

** And, Amelia, do you really love him ? Come, don't blush, 
there is no one here to betray you ; betwieen us surely there 
can be no secrets. I, although as young as yourself within a 
year, am your protector. You are here under my wing ; and I 
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know you would not conceal from your Julia what friendship 
has made me ask." 

" There can be no shame in the confession to you, Julia ; and 
I frankly own I did love" him — truly, sincerely !" 

** That is right, my dear Amelia — did indeed ! We are now 
informed of your feelings, and we must be careful you are not 
slighted ; but tell me, has he ever spoken to you of his family 
or his connexions ? because it has appeared to me rather odd 
that in all his communication with Robert, he never has once 
mentioned them." 

•* Yes," replied Amelia ; " one day in the Louvre he spoke 
of his4*alher as very infirm — that he was Sir William Walsing- 
ham ; hut that unfortunately they were not on the best of terms, 
arising from the wish of his: father that he should marry some 
heiress whose estate adjoined his own ; but that he, although 
he poignantly felt the breach between himself and his parent, 
(and he really was very much overcome when he spoke of it,) 
—yet that he never could offer his hand to her, more especially 
since he had seen me." 

'* Well, Amelia, that was as near an offer direct as ever I 
heard — what did you answer ?" 

*' Nothing at all," replied Amelia; ** and although he squeezed 
my hand gently, and I felt a slight tremor myself, yet we nei- 
ther of us continued the subject. He seemed, poor fellow, quite 
distressed when he spoke of his father, and I was glad to spare 
him any further grief on my account. He remarked that I was 
unwilling to increase his pain, and finished by saying, ** Well, 
one day the property must be mine-— and that day is not far 
distant." 

** Is he very amusing, Amelia, in his conversation ? for latterly 
he' has become very quiet, and he seems so earnest in every 
thing he does, that since they have played at ecarte for five-* 
franc pieces one hears not a word but * propose.' " 

** That is precisely what I do not hear," replied Amelia, 
laughing; *'but latterly during the evening, since the d(Uestable 
card-table has been the mutual object of both Robert and Adol- 
phus, they seem whilst they shuffle the pack-— to cut us." 

"That is a dear pretty name, Amelia:— Adolphus Walsing- 
ham, — Sir Adolphus, I should say, — will sound well ; and even 
your brother, fastidious as he is, will never object to a fine-look- 
ing baronet with a comfortable estate. But did he speak of his 
present fortune ?" 

'< Yes," replied Amelia ; *' he seemed resolved to act most 
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honourably in making his approaches. He told me he was now 
a beggar, merely vegetating on two thousand a year ; but, that 
he managed, by great caution and economy, to exist : that the 
fact was, he knew so many of the poor nobility, to whom it was 
>eally charity to give a dinner occasionally, that they quite 
drained his resources, and left him a Paris, instead of a parish, 
pauper." 

** I remarked at the opera," continued Julia, ^' that he seemed 
well acquainted with all the performers ; and his taste in music 
is undeniable. In all the' really beautiful parts, I remarked, he 
awakened your attention ; and he seemed evidently not only to 
enjoy, but to understand the music. It is true, almost all young 
men of fashion pretend to both ; but you discover their ignorance 
as easily as the traveller discovered the monkey in man's clothes, 
who had forgotten to hide his tail." 

" He does talk well, certainly," replied Amelia ; ** I never 
knew a man who riveted the attention more to the subject : and 
yet he is so light and trivial at times, that he contrives to keep a 
smile upon my countenance even when otherwise I should be 
thoughtful and reserved." 

** You know, Amelia, that we women have the reputation of 
excessive curiosity ; and therefore I know yon will grant the 
favour I am about to ask. You know how young I was courted, 
asked, and married ; and you know that Robert was the only 
person— the only man, I may say — who ever addressed a word 
of kindness to me. Now I have a curiosity beyond expression 
to know how another man converses when he is truly in love ; 
and as I think that Walsingham most certainly does admire you 
excessively, I want you to grant me the request." 

•* And how," interrupted Amelia, *• is this to be accom- 
plished r 

** Nothing more easy," continued Julia. " We are exactly of 
a height ; our voices are similar ; and even were our figures so 
very different, the long robe of the domino would conceal it. 
On the night of the masquerade, we will be both dressed exactly 
alike ; and you shall make Walsingham acquainted that you 
intend to wear a small while jessamine in your band. We will 
come into the room together, and enter the masquerade together : 
then Walsingham will select me, for I will wear the flower ^ 
and when I am satisfied with bis soft nothings, I can transfer 
them to you, and he will never discover the cheat. 

'*I agree, my dear Julia, I agree. But suppose, at that very 
time he should declare his afiections for me ?" 
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" Why, then, I will accept him, Amelia ; and you will not be 
the first girl who has been proposed for to a mother, or accepted 
by a friend. Gratify me only in this : it is perhaps a foolish 
request ; but somehow I have a kind of presentiment that some- 
thing ludicrous will occur, and we will puzzle these lords of the 
creation by the cross questions and' crooked answers which must 
necessarily follow." 

*' But, Julia, act the part well ; — 1 imagine that he has de- 
ferred speaking until that night.- You shall have him for an 
hour— which to me will appear an age : and mind you tremble 
properly, and feel very giddy, if he should propose. Do act 
well, and I dare say, with your experience, you will surpass the 
reality. So good night ; for these gamblers for sous must be 
tired of that foolish game before now, and I may be surprised in 
this improper dress by your staid and sobered husband." 

Very different was the scene in the saloon. There sat two 
determined gamesters : the retreat of the ladies had released 
them from the necessity of concealing their stakes,- and they 
were now playing for two hundred pounds the best of five 
^ games. Hitherto the luck had rather favoured Walsingham ; 
and Robert, who played neither coolly nor judiciously, vented 
his spleen at the eternal tide of ill-luck which seemed set against 
him now and always. Like all men who cannot command their 
tempers under the grievance of loss, he declared it useless to 
propose, for Walsingham always took in such brilliant cards ; 
and if by any chance, when two tricks had been won by each, 
Walsingham happened to have the ten of the same suit of which 
Robert had the nine, he of course declared himself the most un- 
fortunate man in the world. This irascibility of temper enabled 
Walsingham to play to a greater certainty; and, what with 
superior skill, what with a little sleight-of-hand, and what with 
the reckless manner of Robert, that evening closed at midnight, 
and about twelve hundred pounds went into Walsingham's 
pockets. 

•• You are indeed, my dear sir," said Walsingham, *' more 
unfortunate than any man I ever opposed : I am generally a 
losing player, but with your cards the German Jew could not 
win. 1 really feel quite ashamed of receiving this large sum." 
Saying which, he folded the check upon Lafitte*s house and 
placed it carefully in his pocket; whilst Douglass, eyeing him 
with a malicious, vengeance, could not suppress his feelings. 

** It is devilish odd, Walsingham, that whenever we play for 
small stakes you invariably allow me to win !" 
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•• Allow you to win l" retorted Walsingliam ; ** you may 
9pare me that compliment, for I endeavour to win every game 
we play. I am not like a cringing aide-de*camp playing chess 
with his general, who fights him to a pawn, and then acciden- 
tally loses the game. Had you played as you played formerly 
at the Salon, with the luck you have had since your return, you 
would have been ruined without redemption.*' 

** This eternal run," replied Douglass, ** will soon effect my 
ruin. Since my first arrival in Paris, and that is only three 
months in all, I have lost upwards of thirty thousand pounds — 
very nearly half my fortune, for my estate does not yield me a 
farthing, or at least very little indeed, and the improvements have 
swallowed, up the revenue. — But away with this sad retro- 
spection I — it is needless. If I go on a tthis rate, I must find 
some method of livingr and, I suppose, like all gamesters, be- 
come a swindler," A slight blush flew over the face of Wal- 
singham ; but it found the cheeks too cold and Left them on the 
instant. 

'* However," continued Douglass, ** I am resolved to have 
one great coup at the Salon the night of the masquerade. I 
must get a domino with two colours, black outside and scarlet 
within, which I can change as I like : I can easily conceal 
another mask under my dress: and thus I can elude the vigi- 
lance of my wife and that sharp-eyed Amelia. You must go 
unmasked, Walsingham." 

*' Not I indeed ; 1 am rather too well known for that ^ t 
should be pestered out of my life. No ; let us go exactly the 
same : I will have a scarlet-lined domino, and I will get four 
masks exactly the same : — ^in short, leave it to me. We can 
then if we feel disposed, have some amusement with the ladies, 
ai}^ can find out some of the secrets of the prison-house. I do 
think Miss Stanhopea most enchanting creature, and I anticipate 
some glorious fun on that night." 

*' I shall leave the fun to you, Walsingham, for play I must 
and will'; and if I lose, I may then think of retiring for life.'' 

No Hooner had Walsingham taken his departure than a gleam 
of reason occurred to Robert. He saw himself gradually sinking; 
he saw that in avoiding public play he had fallen into worse 
company. The saying of the old gentleman at the dinner often 
came to his recollection — the hint which he threw out relative 
to the respectability of Walsingham — his unaccountable good 
fortune, and his almost certainty of turning the king if he dealt 
when his score was at four ; yet had he watched him and watched 
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him narrowly. Then came the apprehension of Douglass that, 
should Walsingham be a wolf in disguise, he might have sacri- 
ficed Amelia : for he saw with pain that she no longer listened 
to him, but that she had been fascinated by the manner of Wal- 
singham. This he resolved to fathom ; and thus pondering over 
past events, and having before his eyes the more cheerful rain- 
bow of hope, he retired to bed at one in the morning, agitated 
by his loss, burning for revenge, and nurturing a hatred for 
Walsingham. 

The slight indisposition of his wife gate Robert an opportunity 
of an hour's quiet conversation with Amelia on the following 
morning. There she wais, redolent of beauty, her daik eyes 
sparkling with animation, her spirits high, her manner enchant- 
ing ; and in her society Douglass lost the dreary recollection of his 
continued misfortune, and once again became both gay and lively. 

'* Now, little darling," he said as he took the small hand of 
Amelia, " I am going to enact father to you, and I expect you 
will make a proper, confession : so begin at once. I shall not 
be over hard in my punishments : twenty or thirty Ave Marias 
would only occupy your time for an hour." 

•* Indeed, Padre Robert," replied the gay girl, ** when I con- 
fess, it will be to my lover." 

" And am not I, Amelia, an admirer — perhaps a — " 

Amelia put her small band over his mouth, and said, ** Don*t 
confess to me what I should be obliged to punish with the 
greatest severity." 

*• And if I did," continued Douglass, " you could only inflict 
one punishment which would dishearten me ; and that would 
be, forbidding me your company." 

A strange tremor agitated the frame of Amelia, a sudden blush 
suffused her cheek, and in endeavouring to conceal her confusion 
she made it the more evident. Robert perceived it— at once he 
imagined that Amelia loved him ; and although in that moment 
his reason might have strayed, yet he could not but be aware of 
the increased pulsation of his own blood. For a moment both 
were silent and both confused ; but those who have accustomed 
themselves to study the human heart might have fancied they 
discerned in the distraction of both, that Douglass had betrayed 
the secret of his heart, and that the secret was not credited by 
Amelia. 

*' Amelia," he said as he pressed her hand, " look at me, my 
little angel." The brightness of her eye was dimmed by a fal- 
ling tear, her face was flushed, her lips were apart, and her teeth 
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shone like the polished ivory. She did not speak ; and in that 
silence was the worst of confessions — the most eloquent of ac« 
knowledgments« . 

*' Amelia,*' he continued, "I have watched you narrowly 
lately ; my mind has been employed in ascertaining if you really 
loved Walsingham. That you do love him I am convinced, 
and my object in this conversation is to elicit that fact." 

" Love Aim,*' replied Amelia : " I could have loved him : 
but—" 

" But what, my angel ?" . 

" That I dare not — cannot tell you," she replied. " Nay, I 
think until the night before last I did esteem him, and even told 
Julia that I loved him sincerely ; but — " 

" Then," replied Douglass, " it is only something which oc- 
curred within a short period of time that has altered your affec- 
tions." 

** 0«/y," replied Amelia ; " but I fear that only may lead, to 
your destruction. T almost doubt his being an honourable man- 
You start ; but listen. Yesterday, when you and Julia went to 
the Rue Vivienne to buy those artificial flowers, and I was left 
alone at home, I, as usual, began to practise my singing, and 
was secure from intrusion, as the hour was earlier than he 
generally came. I was startled by a ring at the door-bell, and 
before I could remove myself into another room Mr. Walsing- 
ham was by my side. His first inquiries were for you ; but I 
found out, as we prolonged our conversation, that he had seen 
you walking through the Place de la Bourse. He sat by my 
side, and after some trivial remarks about the masquerade to- 
morrow night, and his leaving the tickets, he began in that low 
sweet voice of his to talk of love. I cannot repeat all he said ; 
but this he did, — he ridiculed marriage, and in glowing terms 
quoted poetry to cast a sneer upon Love when shackled. I own 
I was much fascinated by the manner in which he repeated the 
lines, and I dare say I might have encouraged his continuation 
from my attention to him ; but suddenly he knelt before me, 
and just as he was about to falsify his quotation by ofifering me 
his hand,*— for that must have been -his object, — you returned. 
But say i\pt a word — I have a trap laid for him in which he will 
fall : promise me, as you love me, not to say one word to him ; 
leave him to me : I dare say you think me passionately fond of 
him — and so I am still ; I cannot tear him from me-, for I feel 
my aflfection fixed upon him. I love you^ it is true," she con- 
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tinned^ smiling, " but only as I should love my father confessor 
and my friend." 

" What !" replied Douglass, " ordy that !" 

*' Do not continue," saicT Amelia, ** or I must inflict the pu- 
nishment of banishment. — How dare you, sir," she said laugh- 
ingly, *' talk of love even to me ? I am a droll girl, I know ; but 
I am one who, independent of the ties of virtue and religion, can 
take advantage of the experience of others." 

'* But, Amelia," replied Robert, ** what has all this to do with 
leading to my destruction ?" 

** That is a question I will not answer until the day after to- 
morrow. 'Nqw I must go and see Julia. Remember I have 
said that I love you^ so^I trust I shall have to make no more 
confessions on that account." 

'' She is an extraordinary girl," muttered Robert to himself 
when left alone. ** I thought she really did love me, and I might 
have been induced by her beauty to have followed the course of 
young Houghton. I verily believe I am not only a liar, but a 
villain. Here am I, with a wife who loves me beyond the gene- 
ral love of wives — whose only will is to render me happy, whose 
every thought is for my welfare ; and yet am I such a scoundrel, 
so heartlessly ungrateful, as to confess an attachment to another. 
Now I am cool enough ; but another tremor, another dimmed 
look from Amelia, and since J have ceased to control my feel- 
ings, I would not answer for my affections. When once a man 
consents to follow indiscretion as a guide, what a scoundrel he 
may become !" 

*^ Ah, Julia, my only dear, I am glad to see you so soon re- 
covered ! You must keep up your spirits for to-morrow night, 
for I anticipate much amusement from the tom-foolery. How 
is little Houghton ?" 

' ** A little better," replied Julia, **but fretful from the pain of 
his first tooth. Why, where is Amelia?" 

**Has she not been with you, my dear ?" 

.** No," replied Julia; '^ but as she is not here, I will make 
you a confidant in her secret. Husband and Wife are legally 
one, and what is entrusted to me is not betrayed by my retail- 
ing it to you. Amelia is in love, desperate with — " 

•• Walsingham," interrupted Robert, *• it can only be with 
him or myself, for she knows no one else." 

•• Well, don't flaUer yourself, Robert — it is not you ; but it 
is one of the two persons you mentioned." 

** Did she tell you so ?" asked Robert. 
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'* Yes, the night before last she confessed it to me ; and I, to 
show yoa a woman can keep a secret, never told you. Had 
you not better write to Charles ?'* 

'* Not until he has proposed to marry her,** said Robert : '* I 
can be her guardian and protector until then.*' 

** He is the son of Sir William Walsingham," continued Julia. 

** Indeed !*' replied Robert with some surprise : ** I did not 
know that." 

** Then you must have known or cared very little about your 
schoolfellow,** — (a slight blush passed over Robert's face,)— 
*' or you would have known his birth, parentage, and education.'* 

*' Faith,*' continued Robert, ** I thinki cfo know quite enough 
of him. But if we are to have him as a kind of connexion, we 
may as well make a few more inquiries ; and I shall, by way 
of beginning, write to Stanhope.*' 

*' And that, my dear, is what 1 want you to do ; for although 
Amelia has a tender, a good and affectionate heart, yet she is a 
woman : and even I, young as I am, know^ how little our sex 
are to be depended upon when once they have yielded up their 
affections to men.*' 

Douglass left the room, and Julia was alone. She began to 
have some strange misgivings about Walsingham-— why she 
knew not, for he was to her the most respectful, the most assi- 
duous of attendants. He was more French than English in his 
endeavours to be useful ; he watched her eyes, and seemed to 
divine her wish ; and if those eternal attentions mentioned by 
the great Master of Love could have weaned Julia from her 
husband, she might have fallen to Walsingham. But she looked 
upon Robert more as a divinity than a man ; her whole soul 
was wrapped up in his and his son's welfare and happiness. She 
saw the maiks of care which latterly had increased upon his 
face ; she saw him restless by day, sleepless by night ; and she 
heard, whenever he fell into an unquiet doze, words almost 
inarticulate, but such as her imagination soon suited to a sen- 
tence. The fatal cards were the subject of his dreams ; and 
although she watched him narrowly, and knew that he did not 
play excepting for the trifling sum of five francs with Walsing- 
ham, yet she was astonished at the pleasure, at the excitement 
h^ seemed to experience even for so trivial an amount 

To question him was useless ; she had tried that over and 
over again. She then had recourse to the child, and by bring- 
ing it frequently to Douglass, she hoped to withdraw his atten- 
tion from that which was evidently near his mind, to the child ; 
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and here she tried all those little winning afTections, ^hich con- 
stitute the happiness of domestic life. It was useless : a. settled 
kind of melancholy seemed stealing over htm ; he was ^very 
day becoming more and more indifferent to scenes around him; 
his mornings were passed in idleness, and the evening seemed 
to linger, In spite of the song of Amelia or the conversation of 
Julia, until thi^ hour arrived for cards ; then indeed his counte- 
^nance lighted up— then he became all animation and attention ; 
and any body but a fond woman might have seen the cause of 
this altered behaviour. Strange however as it may appear, Julia 
placed the whole to a wrong account: she bad perceived — ^and 
where is the jealous woman who allow# a glance to go unno- 
ticed ? — that Robert was latterly tp be found with Amelia — that 
they spoke low, had intelligible communication by the eyes, 
and that he seized every opportunity of avoiding her for the 
society of her friend. 

There is no true love without a spice of the green-eyed mon- 
ster;, and the ears of the suspicious are quick, and the eyes 
watchful. Julia had that morning been guilty of a meanness in 
endeavouring to overhear the conversation between Amelia and 
her husband ; and her jealousy was more excited from the cau- 
tious tone of the voice, which counteracted all her endeavours. 
Now she cast her eyes over the room as if to find some note 
which might have been left neglected ; and then, with a kind of 
sullen step, she retreated to her greatest comfort in all her afflic- 
tions — her infant. 

She had not led the room a minute before Walsingham en- 
tered; and he advanced with the light step of a man fearful of 
detection. Amelia had heard the bell, and guessed who was the 
visiter. She approached by another door, which was partially 
open, and she saw him open the card-box, take out the new 
pack and substitute others ; he then carefully closed the box, 
and going to the piano, struck a chord, as if to announce his 
arri.val. Amelia shortly afterwards entered the room. 

" I come. Miss Stanhope,** said Walsingham, "to throw my- 
self at your feet and implore your pardon for the indiscretion of 
which I was guilty yesterday. There are times when the most 
prudent may be overcome by excess of passion ; it is no sin to 
worship an angel, and thus I now defend my own idolatry : 
pray pardon me this once, and my future conduct shall convince 
you how much I regret having occasioned yaur displeasure.*' 

'* The confession of a folly is the first step towards repent- 
ance,*' replied Amelia with a smile : *' pray be seated." 

VOL. II. 3 
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^* Then f am to coDStder that the waters of oblivion havd 
washed out the remembrance of my fault ?*' said Walsingham. 

** Even so, Mr. Walsingham ; and I shall forget every part 
of yesterday*s conversation : so now let us talk of graver mat- 
ters. The masquerade to-night,— ^at what time will it be requi- 
site to be there ?** 

*• Not before eleven," replied Walsingham. But, Miss Stan- 
hope, I have one request to make,— and it shows how bold even 
the repentant may become : — Will you allow me to be your 
protector and guide,— to have the honour of dancing with yoo, 
—in short, to warn you against those who are unknown, and 
be a kind of master of ceremonies upon this pleasant occasion ? 
Of course you are aware that your mask ought only to be a 
half mask, the lower part consisting of black silk : it gives you 
more air, and is more convenient if you feel inclined to take 
any refreshment without showing your face. I have merely 
mentioned this because I thought you one who would profit 
by the experience of others^ and consequently not disdain advice 
aUhough it emanated from me." 

**! am equally obliged, Mr. Walsingham, but Julia and ray- 
self are going closely masked, and dressed after our own fashion. 
I hope, with all the devotion you have declared, even to idolatry, 
yon will not mistake some one else for me." 

**I warrant, you shall see I know the difference. Sorely, in 
the light elastic tread, the angelic figure, the soft <^oice, the 
manner so natural, and perhaps a glance at some stray portion ^ 
of that raven hair, I can divine you from any other. Besides, 
rour eyes are dark as night, and your friend's are as blue as an 
Italian sky." 

•* We have invented a plan by which yod will not be able to 
discover us by our eyes ; — in short, we have practised our in- 
tended walk,, we have tried our voices even before our servant, 
2ind' she has not detected the one from the other : and thus am 
1 willing to forewarn you of the difficulty." 

" But we can obviate that,"* replied Walsingham, *• because I 
can hand you from the carriage." 

" No, indeed," replied Amelia ; *• you will, Mr. Walsingham, 
do no such thing. We intend, when we are dressed, to walk 
into this roOin,—- not to speak one word— to walk arm-in-arm 
into the masquerade ; and there you may take me, and I will 
cheerfully dance with you, if you can discover me." 

** But let me implore you, my dear Miss Amelia, to think of 
the consequences should I whisper to your friend what I would 
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were 6nJy audible to yourself : dhe might imagine me capable 
of endeavouring to supplant her husband. And besides, I must 
tell you that I ha<J hoped for this night'e conversation with 
ceaseless anxiety ; and now^ when the cup of pleasure is so 
near my lips, to dash it from them is cruel ! Lei me implore 
you to give me this slight proof of your esteem, and confide 
^ome secret mode by which I may know you beyond a doubt." 
(Here he took her hand and tenderly squeezed it.) ** Nay, 
Amelia, as you value my happiness do not balk my present 
intention." 

Amelia turned away her head, and curiosity, that fat^l gift to 
women, prompted her to say, *' she dared not, for Julia would 
' be so angry." (Still he retained her hand.) 

*' That is half an assent," replied Walsingham; **and Julia's 
anger can shortly be removed. Once more let me entreat you, 
Amelia, for I confess niuch of my future happiness depends 
upon this night's conversation." 

*' Indeed, Mr. VValsingham, I dare not. And yet," she 
continued, ** if you promise never to reveal this treachery of 
mine — ^" 

*' Never, never, by Heaven !" interrupted Walsingham. 

** Then I will tell you. I intend to wear this small flower in , 
my band ; and going to her desk, she sinewed one flower of the 
jessamine, so small that it certainly would not have been dis- 
cernible but for the black ground on which the white flower was 
to be placed. *« Thus you will know me. Now mind, Mr. 
Walsingham, I rely upon your honour not to betray the secret 
to Mr. Douglass ; for I could not have been guilty of this ijidis- 
cretion, had I not — " 

** Do, pray, continue, Amelia ; do gratify my vanity by end* 
ing that sentence." 

'* No^ no> Mr* Walsingham ; you are vain enough already, 
and your vanity shall be my excuse." 

** Why, Amelia, you find excuses as well as that Teamed 
Frenchman who never ate suppers until he found that the moon 
was a good aider of digestion !" 

" Well, Mr. Walsingham, when we eat our supper this night, 
perhaps I will continue the sentence. But I must replace this 
flower ; for if Julia sees it, she will suspect that I have allowed 
my cariosity to overcome my discretion." 

" Dear angel !" murmured Walsingham to himself, " the tiqae 
will come, I hope and trust, when you will have to confess your 
indiscretions to me." 
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Amelia opened a book, and having placed the flower in &ecii- 
rity, she tnrned over one or two leaves. 

** What may your studies be, Amelia f*^ asked Walsingham. 

** Oh, merely a noveV was the reply, ** which I love to pore 
over— 1 am-ao very fond of them." 

<' They ^r« the worst kind of reading, my dear girl ; for 
novels do great injury to the cause of sound and wholesome 
literature, and sometimes depreciate morality. It is by these 
light works that the taste of reader? is destroyed for useful 
books, and the facts of history and the descriptions of poetry 
appear dull and insipid. Do you like poetry t" 

•^"Very much indeed," was the reply ; •' and I often read at 
night when the rest of our family are asleep." 

** Ha! Walsingham," said Douglass, entering, ''I am glad to 
see you ! You dine with us to-day, and we will all go together 
to the masquerade.-— By-the-by, I wanted to speak to you alone." 

<*0h, I take the hint, Robert ;** and Amelia left the room. . 

** Have you secured our dresses ?" 

** I have," said Walsingham ; ** and you will find them in 
your ante-chamber. — But stop ; I want to see how much taller 
you are than myself.*' Both parties stood before the glass, and 
they were exactly of a height ; although Wabingham, from « 
being the thinnest, looked the tallest. 

*'The dress;" Douglass continued, ** will obviate all that; 
and you must mind, when I go to Jiave a desperate coup, that 
you enact my part, and play the husband and the protector. 
Do yoo know, Walsingham, I am getting quite a woman ; and^ 
I doubt if any one of the female sex, even in. love, was half so 
superstitious as I am. I have been telling my fortune by the 
cards, and three times I found the king of spades at the boitom. 
Now, if Captain Rabi foretold his death at the battle of Aus- 
terlitz''^ by tlie ten of spades being always in that position, and* 
if his wife's dreams were to be realised, I see no reason why I 
should* not share the same fate: and if so, I shall be ruined, or 
near it, to-night." 

*' And yet you foolishly go and throw away your money ! 
Surely you can amuse yourself sufficiently by 6carte, and if tlie 
stakes are not high enough, I have no objection to increase 
them, so as to allow you to regain the trifle I have won. But 

* See a very clever paper (indeed they all are so,) in the United Service 
Journal for January 1835, entitled "Captain Rabi, or the Ten of Spades,** 
in the Sketches of a Foreign Military Life. 
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why, with all this dreary prognostication, allow Faffe to triumph, 
when by a little resolution you may defy her ? Surely, surely, 
my good friend, you have excitement enough at home." 

'* True, I have what many men would calji enough, and my 
losaes are more that sufficient to counterbalance the pleasure : 
but I always think I play to a disadvantage with you ; your 
knowledge of the game gives you a superiority ; and however 
insignificant the trade may be, it requires some apprenticeship.*' 
' '* If you think that, I will most willingly give you one game 
in seven, and we can play the partie for any increased sum you 
like,— or try backgammon." 

'' No ; backgammon I hate : but I will take with pleasure 
the odds you offer, and I will play you this evening for a thour 
sand pounds the best of the seven games." 

" Agreed, agreed," said Walsingham : *' when we begin, we 
will play that match.— -Surely, I heard the handle of the door 
turn !" 

Douglass went to look ; but there was no one in the room, 
although he himself thought he heard the farther door shut.. 

" Fancy, fancy," he continued. " You'll be here, then, 
Walsingham, at six o'clock : you can dress in my room for the 
masquerade." 
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PHAPTER III. 



That the conduct of Amelia was atrange— nay, very strange 
— there can be no doubt. In the first place, she had at one 
ttme entertained a high opinion of Walsingham ; but (lis sinister 
behaviour, his libertine conversation and manner, a little alarmed 
her ; and now, although she thought she saw in him a man of 
a. very suspicious character, yet she loved Kim— her heart was 
no longer her own, and all the arguments with which she en- 
deavoured to school herself, failed to wean her of her affection. 
The circumstance of having seen Watstngham remove the cards, 
the constant fretfulness of Douglass's temper, convinced her 
that' gaming occupied his time. Again, she could not suspect 
her lover of a dishonourable action— it was some trick he in- 
tended ; and she, to counteract' this, purchased new cards and 
substituted them for those which Walsingham had placed. Yet 
those of his were in the proper wrappers, and evidently had 
not been opened :-*she turned them over and over, examined 
them with feminine curiosity, but she refrained from breaking 
the covers, being resolved to laugh at the failure of his trick. 
She resolved to sit by him during the evening*s play, for she 
had overheard the match made for one thousand pounds. 
Though she believed and lent implicit confidence to the history 
of Walsingham*s birth, the quarrel with his father, and his 
refnsal to marry, yet this changing of (he cards, done so suspi- 
ciously, — the guarded manner he had surveyed the room, — the 
caution, the cunning,— never once made it occur to Tier that her 
lover could be a swindler. He was evidently.a contradiction ; — 
onemoment ridiculing the most sacred obligation ; the next, in- 
culcating morality by his conversation — (his opinion upon light 
and frivolous reading, for instance :) and only once had he ever 
swerved from the strict manner of a gentiei;nan ; and that was 
when; in a hurried and impassioned tone, he expressed his sen- 
timents warmly, and actually embraced her. 
, But Douglass had known him as an old school-fellt)w — cer- 
tainly had encouraged the affection he must have perceived: 
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Walsingham dined daily at the house, and contribnted to the 
amusement of the society ; .for, independent of his card-playing 
for such a trifle, he sang well, and was accomplished. 

To a girl of Amelia's age, with hny^n spirits and lively 
imagination^ these dilFcrent and conflicting testimonies were 
only likely to embarrass her. With all his faults, she admired 
him— and admiration in a woman is very nearly akin to lore : 
indeed, had Walsingham, when he so rudely embraced her, 
followed the kiss or preceded K by a proposition of marriage, 
there .can be no doubt but that Amelia would have accepted 
him. Now, in spite of her fondness, she had discovered liim 
to be a gamester, and by way of saving him more than Dou- 
glass from perdition, she thought of telling Julia. But then, the 
very idea that her huslMind, under the pretence of playing for 
-five Jrancs, was^risking a thousand pounds, — the duplicity of 
the action, the evident concealment from her of his actual beha* 
viour, — would, Amelia knew right well, have occasioned a bus* 
picion which musi have ended in a decided difference. 

On her own observation then she relied, hopjng to save both, 
yet willing not to discover any thing to the prejudice of Wal- 
singham, for she was aware of the affection she bore him, and 
the almost love she felt for Douglass. With the former her 
intimacy had so gradually increased, that, like the advance of 
age, it was imperceptible to those who were nearest. We pro- 
gress so gradually from the first formal '* Miss Stanhope,*' to 
Uie unintentional '* Amelia ;" we grow from the formal '* Good 
morning," and ^'Oood nijfht," to a warm cordial shake of the 
hand ; — then (surely the Devil is the plotter !) we in a playfol 
ntpod, and. Heaven knows without the least idea of any thing 
but merriment, kiss the hand— -alas ! how imperceptibly we gf t 
to the lips, and then marry. 

Walsingham had retired to his apartments : he lived in a neat 
well-appointed entresol m tlie Rue de U Chaussee d'Antin, in 
which were perceptible the luxuries of gentility. On this round 
marble table, that everlasting piece of cold furniture in every 
house in Paris, was a good sprinkling of good books ; a Bible 
and a PTayer<book were amongst the number, — for if the Devil 
can quote Scripture, he must have had a book to learn it from^ 
~ On one side of the table was the **• Magic Book," a work likely 
to supersede even the talents of Mademoiselle Norman, the 
greatest impostor of any age, and a woinan who rolls in luxigry 
by administering to the cupidixy of the female sex in every 
sense of the word and pun. A large clock in imitation of a 
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cathedral stood over tlie mantel-piece, and struck the hour in 
that deep and solemn tone well in unison with the building from 
which it emanated. The room was carpeted and comfortable ; 
the wood fire blazed in the gate, whilst the crackle' of the fuel 
and the sparkle of the flame gave the apartment a lively and 
desirable appearance. Ou one side, and with his back to the 
light, reclined Walsingham in an easy chair. His occupations 
were various : he had been reading, he had been discovering by 
means of the Magic Book his future fortune ; and he now was 
busily employed in dealing five cards to his supposed adversary 
and five to himself, and then turning up a king. It was neither 
the first nor the fortieth time that he had taken his daily prac- 
tice : for as an opera-dancer he is obliged to twirl upon one> 
toe, and caper upon both legs for hours and hours together, 
twisting himself into various postures, called by fashion, ele* 
gant ; and as those who sing and squall Italian bravuras must 
by practice keep their voices and throats in order ; so must the 
professed swindler undergo his daily labour in order to deceive 
the unwary so completely that the suspicion shall npt arise. 

** That will do for to-day," said this arch villain to himself, 
reclining upon his chair, '* and that thousand pounds is safe. 
Now have I got a flat in my net, and I can hold him fast.— * 
Iiet me see ; before he came to Paris I was down to my last 
five hundred franc note, and how I got that myconscienee takes 
care to remind me ; now I am worth no less than three thou- 
sand pounds, and by ten o'clock this night I shall be worth four. 

'* That girVs arrival was the making of me ; for now I have 
driven him into private play, and am reaping the golden harvest 
of my own ingenuity. He talks of being ruined, or likely to be 
so by his play tO'-night ; I must somehow hinder that — his mo- 
^ ney must' be mine, and I am mistaken if Amelia shall not be 
mine without benefit of clergy. I have done this well ; my 
observations are moral, my behaviour to his wife distant, re- 
served, yet friendly ; but a curse upon my tongue and my foUy 
which betrayed my intentions to Amelia before my plan was 
ripe ! I must look up some old French quotations abQUt iove 
and friendship, fol* English girls listen more readily to either 
Italian or French* Amelia must be the link by which I shall 
enchain Douglass; and once independent again — once in a 
situation to live retired and like a gentleman, I can cast ofiT my 
ol^ and my bad habits, and appear in a country town in Eng- 
land like a snake which has just cast its skin, all gold and bright- 
ness ; although I must keep dear of Worcester and that neigh- 
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bourhood. Now I am above want ; but as the garden is to be 
robbed, as we said at school, I might just as well hare a pull at 
the golden fruit, ns allow it to be plucked and preserved b^ the 
proprietor of the Salon. 

>' The book foc&tells me bad luck to-night : be it so-^my in- 
genuity shall conquer fortune. And when he is ruined, as, poor 
fool he must be! and be has sent his wife back to England a 
l)eggar, I will retain him here : his bills shall be paid— his credit 
above suspicion, and I will employ him to my own advantage ; 
he shall be initiated into the new mysteries, and by making him 
a villain to avoid poverty, I will enrich myself at the hazard of 
Douglass. So now for a few verses of the Bible, a few proverbs 
t>f Solomon, a few extracts from that contradiction of a man 
Voltaire ; and what with these and my own aptitude at making 
quotations, the deuce is in it if I cannot deceive the women, and 
make thatTool believe me.'' 

His bell rang, and Dotfglass was announced ; but at the first 
vibration of sound, the cards and the magic had been removed, 
and Walsingham was reading a prophecy of Isaiah. 

** Ah ! Douglass, I am glad to see you here ! for your visits 
are, * Hke angels, few and far between.' To be sure, I always 
forestall your intention, for with sifch fascination as you possess 
al home, no wonder we poor fellows feel the attraction and own 
the power." 

** That's a fine speech," said Robert, ** out of that book :— let 
us see— the Bible ! I that indeed !" 

" It is my custom," replied Walsingham, *' daily to read a 
eertain portion : I find that I endure mortification the better, and 
I become more contented withalife by the prospects held out of 
eternity. I always was a serious character, and, although some- 
times driven for amusement-^—" 

** Into hell," internipted Robert. 

*' Yes," continued Walsingham, ** yet I always repaired the 
mischief by a chapter of consolation from this book." 

** Every thing in unison," said Robert : '* the church for a 
clock, to remind you of salvation and time. Why I never should 
have given you credit for half so much religion as I see before 



me." 



** I have always been a miijudged man," replied Walsingham : 
'* but I care not for the opinion of the world, as long as my friend 
knows me as an honest man." 

'' Talking of honesty," replied Robert, — " I want yon to prac- 
tise a little deception for me." 
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" I fear you conid not have selected a worse man," said Wa]« 
singham : ** but, as long as it is innocent, I will assist you if I 
can." 

*' It is this,*' continued Robert : — ** My wife knows that the 
house opposite to mine is the Salon — the hell. How are we to 
avoid her knowing this when we go to the masquerade? She 
would as soon tread the boards of the black gentleman*s dominion 
down below as venture into that sink of iniquity,- which she 
dreads more th^n all the world put together. Fbu must manage 
to deceive her." 

** My dear Douglass, you should have acted openly with her, 
and told her that it was the iSalon. I have always found that 
' honesty was the best policy,' and especially to forward domestic 
happiness : the wife and the husband should be one." 

'* Oh, curse your morality and your lecture !" interrupted 
Douglass ; *' one would fancy you were a bishop going to give 
advice and a blessing. You must manage this ; you must speak 
to my coachman. I care not how it is done, — but it must be 
done, — or you will lose your masqued chat with Amelia^ and I 
shall lose' my play." 

"Cunning fellow," replied Walsingham; "you have well- 
chosen the means to seduce me to your wishes !-^Well, let me 
see !-^0h, I can manage it : — I wiH bring my carriage; yours 
of course is gone to the coachmaker's. — Make your mind easy ; 
\ will arrange it all. It is so innocent a deception, that I do not 
mind participating in the plot ; more especially as her aversion 
is founded on erroneous principle." 

'* And I suppose," interrupted Douglass, ** Amelia has nothing 
to do with it." t. 

" Sit down for a moment,' anc! let us talk about that little 
divinity. She is a charming girl ! — such expression, such a 
graceful figure, such nobleness of countenance ! and as for 
eyes — " 

'• TJjey go through you," said Robert with mock gravity ; 
" like a flash of lightning through a gooseberry bush." 

*< I have b^en," conti^iued Walsingham, *' reading Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy since I left you ; and do pray tell me, 
for you by this time may be considered a judge, if he is right in 
his idea of matrimony. * Marriage,' he says, (I learnt it by heart,) 
* is honourable, a blessed calling; k breeds true peace, tran- 
quillity, content, and happiness ; quel nulla est, ant fuit unquam, 
sanciior conjunctio, as DaphnSBus in Plutarch could well prove ; 
et quae generi humano immortalitatem parat, when they live 
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without jarring, scolding, lovingly, as they should do, as Seneca 
lived with his Paulina, Abraham and Sarah, Aitemisia and 
Mausolus, &c. &c. There is no pleasure in the world compara- 
ble to it; 'tissummum mortalitatis bonum, hominnm divumque 
voluptas, alma Venus. Latet enim in mulicre aliquid majus, 
potentiusque omnibus alits humanis voluptatibus, as one tiotds. 
There is something in a woman beyond all human delight ; a 
magnetic virtue, a charming quality, an occult and powerful mo- 
tive.' Ay, Douglass ?'* 

" Good morning, Walsingham. But before I go— tdid you 
learn all that Latin at school ?" 

'* Not at Winchester, Douglass ! Good morning.*' 

" So, he is out of hearing, poor fellow ! — and I have pre- 
ciously fooled him ! he is just the man who cannot believe that 
the Bible may be in one hand whilst the other is in his pocket. 
Now to arrange a few more packs of cards ; and cleverly enough 
i have placed them for to-night ! To be sure, if a man has a right 
to be proud, it is when he can govern his neighbours, and make 
their wealth his, by the mere turning of a card. The educated 
and uneducated agree in this, — and nothing shows the extent of 
civilisation more than the muhilude of pickpockets. The CafTre 
chief answered well, when he was asked, * What is the chief 
end of man V and he responded, * to steal cattle,* Every man 
ought to have a profession, and I have mine : it has u^ly names, 
•-"-such as, swindler, gambler, cheat, blacklefr, and so on ; but 
the fashionable French appellation is chevalier (tindiistrie, — 
and what is more honourable than an industrious gentleman. 
Poor Douglass ! he is gone home to his wife quite convinced 
that my mind is running riot on marriage ; and he will tell her 
all he remembers of my quotations, with some few additions ; 
and she will believe it, and Amelia will believe it — for girls are 
always fond of admiraiton, and always credulous — and this will 
look to her like siucere repentance. I verily believe there is no 
compliment, however absurd, but that some ugly woman would 
believe it ; — and in regard to beauty, one must follow the vulgar 
sayitig, • Put it on generously ; some of it will stick.' " 

" Monsieur,*' said a French valel, as he entered, •» votre cab- 
riolet est k la porte." 

" Bon," was the reply ; and after arranging his dress with 
some care, he entered his vehicle and drove up the Champs 
Etys6es into the Bois de Boulogne, to keep an appointment 
with a French milliner. 

The dinner hour arrived, and Walsingham was pvnctoal to 
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his time. Julia was present, and to her he directed his conver- 
sation. 

** I saw/' he began, *' your charming companion reading a 
novel this morning, and I took upon myself to recommend her 
other pursuits." 

*' She would gladly listen, I am sure,*' replied Julia, ** to any 
adviee one so welt qualified as yourself might please to^ive." 

Walsingham bowed, and continued — *' I took the liberty be- 
cause I have always thought that the passion for romances and 
novels originate in a morbid, fluttering, fidgety curiosity, and 
produces a sickly sensibility of mtndi which is equally adverse 
to the acquisition of useful knowledge and sound morality. 
Now, useful knowledge tends to the realisation of wealth, and 
to the proper disposiiion of time." 

** Humph!" said WaUingham to himself; *' that is what the 
sailors call, getting to windward of the lady." 

'*I am quite of your opinion," replied Julia: *^ and when 
time is properly occupied, it enhances domestic felicity, and 
makes life desirable." 

" We read in the works of the great French philosopher," 
continued Walsmgham, ** * I^s plaisirs ne sont pas assez sol idea 
pour souflVir qu'on les approfondissc ; il ne Taut que les efHeurer. 
lis ressemblent a ces terres marecageuses sur iesquelles on est 
oblige de courir legeremcnt, sans y arretcr jamais le pied.' But 
with all due deference and respect to so great an authority, I 
think that by the proper disposition of time, life may be spent 
so as to make each moment a pleasure ; and I cannot but think 
that your view is more consonant with comfort than the words 
of the philosopher." 

'* Do you, gay as you are, Mr, Walsingham, find time to de- 
vote to suvly t" asked Julia. 

'* Study l" interrupted Douglass; ** why, he is a real book- 
worm : he repeated half Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy to 
me, and I caught him poring over the Bible with more applica- 
tion than half the bench of bishops." 

'* The Bible !" ejaculated Amelia, who had paid great atten- 
tion to the conversation ; and then she said to herself, ** Then 
my suspicions, than1( God, cannot be true." 

** Is there any thing very extraordinary," replied Walsingham, 
addressing Amelia, ** in a man and a Christian reading the sa- 
cred writings ? I am sorry Miss Stanlio)>e formed so bad an 
opinion of one who has endeavoured to emulate her virtue and 
her religion." 
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'* Thai's a shot between wind and water," continued the vil- 
lain to himself. 

Amelia blushed, and said, ** I am sure, Mr. Walsingham, you 
will forgive my rudeness. I was quite aware from your talent 
that you devoted much time to study ; but I did not think that 
at present, during the day^ you read that book." 

*' Indeed your suspicions, Miss Stanhope, are founded on 
fact ; for I have latterly placed you upon the shrine, and spent 
my days and nights in worshipping an angel.'* 

*• Now," replied Amelia with some vivacity, ** 1 really do not 
believe you ; for that compliment was at the expense of truth." 

*' I assure you. Miss Stanhope, you are again n^tstaken ; and 
you will find, I hope, the longer we are acquainted, that no fer- 
vent Catholic ever bent knee to the figure of the Virgin with 
greater adoration than I kneel at the shrine of Truth. Do you 
remember those beautiful lines, which form a prayer I often of- 
fer up? — ^ 

*' Before thy. mjstio altar, heavenly Trudi, 
^ I kneel in manhood, as I knelt in youth. 

Thus let me kneel, till this dnll form decay. 
And life*s last shade be brightenM by thy ray ; 
Then shall my soul, now lost in clouds below, 
Soar without bounds, without oonsuiliing glow.*'* 

*' How very beautiful !" said- Amelia, whilst her eyes were 
directed towards Walsingham. Julia looked at Robert, and Ro- 
bert understood the meaning : it was a confession of admiration 
so near /ove, (hat even. Douglass, absorbed as be was with plai|s 
for the evening, understood it well ; it was one of those glances 
which are only given when the mind is concentrated upon one 
object, and that object a human being. From this moment there 
appeared in Amelia a more anxious wish to listen than to talk : 
and some impudent fellows have asserted, that whenever a wo* 
man can forego her disposition to chatter for the gratification of 
listening, she must be very much in love with the speaker. 
Walsingham had now surrounded himself in a kind of impreg- 
nable fortress which the blind eye of lov^ could never penetrate : 
both Julia and Amelia looked upon him as a man sincere in 
principle, moral in his behaviour, charming in his discourse ; 
his attention was devotedness, and he acted his part so beauti- 
fully that he began to fancy himself in love. 

* Sir W. Jones. 
VOL. II. 4 
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Conversation, in which Walsingham led the van^ was occa- 
sionally relieved by the dishes, — for, as Dr. Johnson says, " the 
uniformity of the world must be sometimes diversified, and the 
vacuity of conversation sometimes supplied," — until the jolly 
hour of relnvigoration had passed. At this dinner all the party 
regarded Walsingham with greater respect; for his conversa- 
tion, although occasionally light, seemed always to bear the im- 
press of truth, and he never hazarded a remark which malice 
could twist into levity. The cards were brought, and Amelia 
was at once disarmed from all suspicion by Walsingham say- 
ing, ** My dear Robert, I think it quite unfair that you should 
always supply the cards ; so I have thrown in a pack or two 
this morning.*' But had not the girl been blind, she would 
have remarked, at least to herself, <* Then why change the 
cards — why remove so many packs to replace them by others t" 
But the idea escaped her : she really believed him honourable 
and sincere ; and it might be that she would not now have re- 
sented a kiss as she foolishly did, or more foolishly publish it 
to the world. There was a look of recognition, as much as to 
say, *' This begins the match ;" and forthwith the cards were 
dealt. 

When once a suspicion is excited, it requires confirmation 
strong as holy writ before it is subdued. Thus Amelia, having 
once imbibed the notion that there must have been something 
premeditated, could not, even with all the compliments, which 
had been lavished, entirely rid herself of the suspicion. 

** I shall," she said to Walsingham, '* take a lesson from your 
mode of playing ; so let me sit close to you. You need not 
fear ; my countenance will not betray a good hand, or sadden at 
a bad one ; and although I am a woman, I shall not say a 
word." 

** You seem, Mimie, my dear," replied Douglass, '< to know 
one of the six inherent failings of your sex; and let us see if 
you can master it." 

The first thing that struck Amelia was the sullen manner in 
which this proposition was received. True love never can be 
too close ; and Amelia thought that Walsingham might as well 
have said something more than, *'As you please. Miss Stan- 
hope.*' The next observation she made was the peculiar man- 
ner in which Walsingham shuffled the caids, and the expression 
of surprise which he could not conceal when he evidently found 
that the cards were not those which he had substituted. He 
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gave one game out of eeven, and he lost the first; making two 
against him. 

'* These cards run against me,'* he said ; ** let us change 
them :" and he got up himself, went to the card-box, and brought 
two more packs. Amelia's face had grown quite pale, and she 
looked ill ; which Julia, who sat by her husband, and who 
watched his play, perceived. Agahi did Amelia remark the pe- 
culiar manner, and again she saw the same disappointed look 
and angry scowl which grew over his features. He then began 
to shufile the cards in siich a manner as to see them. This, 
however, was unnoticed by Amelia ; and although a king did 
occasionally turn up, yet such was the general run of good luck 
which for a wonder seemed to grow to Douglass, that for the 
first time since he beg^n this certain ruin, private play, he found 
himself a winner. 

The sharp manner of Walsingham did not escape Amelia : 
she saw the man who had spoken of the benefit of " keeping 
one's temper" not a little agitated ; and as he had declared him- 
self to her a^beggar on two thousand a year, and knowing the 
match was fer one, she inwardly hoped this practical lesson 
would wean him from high play, and teach him to be eontented 

with his lot ♦- • .i '> 

Douglass instantly offered him his revenge, but Walsinghani 
refused it, begging Amelia to play, which she instantly did ; but 
she watched her lover's closely, and he amused himself shufiling 
the pack. 

The time soon came when the ladies proposed to retire in or* 
der to dress themselves. Walsingham seized the opportunity 
of Amelia's absence, and challenged Robert to play another par- 
tie for two thousand ; — It was agreed, played, and won by Wal- 
singham. The game ran even until four all ; when Walsing- 
ham dealt, and the king was turned up. 

It was during a slight paroxysm of rage, which Robert could 
not control, that the ladies entered. Both were dressed exactly 
alike, and both had taken every precaution to secure themselves 
against detection. For some time both gentlemen regarded 
them with scrutiny : it was impossible to discover ihe difference 
^ of colour in the eyes, but Walsingham saw the jessamine blos- 
som, and in passing to dress, he took the ha4i(l of her who wore 
it, and gave it a most sentimental squeeze. No sooner had they 
shut the door than Julia reported progress, and asked if Wal- 
singham always gave those very tender squeezes. Both laugh* 
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the lady he evidently did not know, but there was something 
in the manner of Douglass which seemed to recall him to his 
memory. 

At masqaerade the approach of any man is allowed, provid- 
ing the conversation is such that delicacy is not shocked, or the 
prerogative of women assailed. The old gentleman began in 
French, and Amelia, who was no proficient in the language, 
hazarded a reply. 

" Ah ! English," replied the stranger ; *' I thought I saw yon 
dance : I judged only from that and the voice ; for French wo- 
men, although they keep their mouths full of bonbons, have not 
the sweetest intonation, and they cannot refrain from dancing 
whenever they hear the squeak of a fiddle.'* 

The compliment tempted Amelia to continue the dialogue, 
which she did by asking "^ if he knew who was the pretty 
figure dressed as a gipsy." 

** I imagine," he replied, ** it is a lady whose form might war- 
rant the imitation of La Esmeralda, but whose virtue would ra* 
ther lose by the comparison. I suppose that brilliant officer is 
intended for her Pbmbus: he will look brighter by-and-by, 
when he gets near the gaming-table." 

" What !" interrupted Amelia, ^* is there a gaming-table here?*' 
and the stress she laid upon the word occasioned the reply of 
the old gentleman. 

** Herel" said he, as Douglass gave a gentle and a useless 
nudge; *^ here I — ^why, where do you think you are ? This is 
the superii>r pandemonium of Paris — ^the Salon of the Rue de 
Richelieu— ^the licensed plunder abode of the rich and the un- 
wary. How do you think this midnight revelry is paid for, but 
from the pockets of the company ? This is the house which 
made Cavendish a villain, and Houghton a suicide.** 

A thrill of horror ran thrbugh Amelia, which communicated 
itself to Douglass ; and who, believing it to be his wife who had 
procured the unwelcome intelligence, sat motionless like a black 
statue, as he felt the hand of Amelia passed through his arm as 
if to cower for shelter. 

'Mn what street, did you say, sir?" said Amelia, her voice 
faltering into its natural tone, which convinced Douglass of the 
deception which had been practised, and came to restore his 
presence of mind. 

*' In what street?** replied the elderly gentleman ; ** why, in 
the Rue de Richelieu, exactly opposite the Hotel des Princes, 
the second door from the Boulevard. There, madam, is latitude 
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and longitude, bearings and distance/ as the sailors say.'* And 
before he could continue his answer more than to say, '* that it 
was a place where all the vices congregated, and where e?en the 
figure of Esmeralda might be ^rchased," he rose from his seat, 
and addressing a lady in French, withdrew. 

''Amelia, Amelia^** said Douglass, **your anxiety has be* 
trayed you ; for / cannot be deceived in your voice. Hear me« 
ifsten to me, and as you would spare JuHa the dreadful shock 
she would undergo did she discover the deception which has 
been practised » promise me never to allow one word of this to 
escape your lips. I am alone to bfame ; my cursed 'disposition 
to gaming led me to urge Walsingham to get the tickets. Nay, 
when he first introduced me here, which was long previous to 
youc arrival, he warned me of the threatening danger ; and I it 
was who overcame all his arguments against it— who diss^ated 
his scruples even this very morning as to the circuitous route 
we were to take before we drove into the courl-yard. And now 
most sincerely do I wish I had listened to his excellent advice : 
he warned me that some cursed unexpected rencontre would 
discover the whole, and urged me again and again not to come 
myself, or to allow your curiosity to be gratified in such a 
place." 

" Robert! Robert! where have you brought us! Why, it is 
a den of infamy, where no honest woman ought to appear. Can- 
not you take us home immediately T* 

"Impossible,*' he replied; "Julia would then discover and 
despise me. I pledged my word after my first serious losses 
never to enter this door again ; and now not only to have vio- 
lated my own sacred promise, but to have made her an eye- 
witness to my guilt, would distract her. No; let the evening 
go on—- let Fate do her worst. In this room are many .of the 
most exemplary of the metropolis, guided, like you, by mere 
curiosity: but do you promise me, for your word is not broken, 
never to mention this ; and on you," he said as he took her 
hand, "surely, surely, dearest Atnelia, I may rely.*' 

" I promise," she said. " Now answer me this,*-did Wal- 
singham really warn you from this place?" 

" Indeed, my dear Amelia, he did ; and had yon heard him 
when in his glowing terms he spoke of the ruin which might 
follow — when he addressed me as a husband and a father, you 
would not think your afiTeetions misplaced. Nay, Amelia, do 
not start so ; — I have watched you boih — I have seen the tell- 
tale eyes sparkling with delight— «nd I observed to-day at din- 
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ner the expression of gratification which yoa betrayed when 
you heard of his studies and his occupations. You told me 
something of warning me from my destruction : he was that 
warning voice which spoke in vain." 

That Amelia really loved Walsingham, although she had for 
a moment harboured what she now considered a base ungene- 
rous thought, there can be no doubt. The confirmation from 
Douglass's lips of his honourable conduct dissipated all appre- 
hension, and she was anxious enough for the return of Julia in 
order to possess the jessamine, and to Iiear from his own lips 
the declaration she anticipated in consequence of the morning's 
conversation. 

When the dance was finished, Walsingham led Julia to a 
small room which is beyond the rouge-et-noir apartment ; and 
that room — for the excitement was elsewhere — was vacant. 
They sat down on a sofa only calculated to hold two ; and 
Walsiugham, takii>g her hand, commenced thus: ''*Thank 
heavens, Amelia 1 1 have now an opportunity of a little t€te*d4ite 
with you, not likely to be disturbed by any/' Julia attempted 
to withdraw her hand ; but the squeeze was so warm and af- 
fectionate, that she, poor soul ! was soon ovB^ieome. ^' Nay, 
^nay," continued Walsingham, ^* my dear, this is treating me 
unkindly; you surely would not wish to extinguish a flame 
your own bright self has created : nay, you are too generous, 
and, I hope, too much disinclined." (Here Julia hung down 
her head, almost bursting with an inclination to laugh, but which 
prudence controlled.) Walsingham having tempted her to look 
at him, be endeavoured to catch her eye through the green gauze 
she had placed over the holes in the mask: his were those of 
immodest desire-^an indescribable look, half melting in moisture, 
and yet glaring with fire : it is a look which none can imitate — 
none describe. '* Amelia," he continued, " surely I need not 
repeat what you must have felt. I love you, fondly, sincerely, 
truly, and often do I dream of dear delights, perhaps never to be 
mine. Answer me, my own Amelia,— ^my iong-loved charming 
girl : am I to be fortunate in possessing that which monarehs 
might envy 1" Julia/acted well ; hung down her head, flourished 
her handkerchief, forgetting she had a mask, and put it to her 
eyes, forgetting there was a veil of gauze to impede its utility : — 
it was a kind of confirmation that her heart and head were so 
occupied that she had forgotten all but Walsingham and her 
tears. He continued, 

•* That silence is the eloquence of consent. And now, dearest 
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girl, io think of all the passion of dnshackled love ; to think with 
that great master of human feelings-— 

** Oh, happy state ! when souls each other draw,— 
When love is liberty, and nature law !" 

No foolish tie— sanctified indeed, by mere hnman breath, bind- 
ing two people together, the very bonds of which are the first 
inducement to our nature to struggle to be free. No, dearest ; 
you, I know, would rather say with Eloisa,*-*-that fondj that 
impassioned creature, whose love could never die, because it 
never was tied and bound by the officious churchman-* 

** Should at my feet the world's great master fall, 
Himself, his throne, his power, Pd scorn them alL 
Not Ca)sar*s Empress would I deign to prove : 
No ! make me mUtrefs to the man I love." 

Julia withdrew her hand as if she had been stung by a 
viper. She had scarcely heeded the first sentence, bnt the 
force, the eloquence of the last line — the uncontrolled expression 
he gave to the word <* mistress," startled her to attention. She 
arose instantly, and, without saying a word, was about to with- 
draw : he seized her arm and again urged her to be seated. 
** Nay, listen," he began, '* my dearest Amelia : see what 
misery springs from marriage ; look at your own friend Julia,*' — 
She interrupted him instantly. 

•* Oh, they are happy, happy in the very bonds which bind 
them together ! She has no wish ungratified ; her heart is the 
repository of all his cares, of all hjs Wants, of all his desires." 

*' Stop, stop," resumed Walsingham ; ** you are sadly deceiv- 
ed—sadly mistaken : she is as ignorant of the ruin which threa- 
tens her as the babe unborn. He dupes her by fine words and 
promises ; he regards her as an ignorant creature, who has not 
courage to listen to that which would scare her from this me- 
tropolis. Does she know where she is at this moment ?" 

" Away, away,- Mr. Walsingham ! you cannot thus deceive 
me ; you cannot, paint the ruin how yon will, make me believe 
that he would be unmarried to-morrow, or that Julia could har- 
bour one thought against the man she loves, — the man to whom 
she clings for succour and support ; and how dare you, sir, to 
think that I would sacrifice my virtue to you ?" 

** In the eye of Heaven,** he coolly answered, *' we should be 
married.'* 
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'* And why not, then," replied Julia, ** in the eye of society t 
What! would you wish to briug the girl who loved you to be a 
by-word and a scorn — to be an outcast from the world, — to 
tremble when the eye of virtue recognised her as the low, de- 
graded, scorned, helpless woman, she. then would be ? And, 
Mr. Walsingham, since you have selected your quotations from 
a poem our sex is almost forbidden to read, allow me to ofier 
you this, from a more virtuous writer, and addressed to a mo- 
narch. ' A woman,' says Lord Clarendon, ' who prostitutee 
herself to a king, is equally infamous to all women of honour, 
and must expect the same contempt from them as if she were 
common to mankind ; and that no enemy he (Charles II.) had, 
could advise him a more sure way to lose the hearts and 
affections of the people than the indulging himself in such licen- 
tiousness.' Now answer me, sir, how dare you insult me as^ 
you have done ; and your reason why, when you own your love, 
you refuse to marry me." 

*' On account of my father, dearest Amelia. I told yon of 
my difference with him on the spore of marriage ; and I feared 
and still fear his discovery if I should marry. I had the inten- 
tion of fulfilling a promise of marriage at his death, but, since I 
find you so adverse to my proposition, I am ready to be married 
in secret, and here ofifer my hand. I do not wish," continued 
the scoundrel, ** to shock your modesty ; it was ofifered in a 
moment of haste and eagerness, and you will forgive the words 
of which a man so passionately in love as I am may uninten* 
tionally avail himself. It is the dread that my faiher may in his 
anger cut me ofif with a shilling, and leave me nothing but what 
the law enforces him to do, that prompts* this ; as the estate 
without some other assistance would be a weight more calculated 
to sink me, than to make me free to ramble at discretion. 
Again, Amelia, let me imp^ote you to think kindly of me, and 
*aliow that I have bad some reason in my madness." 

''Tell me, Mr. Walsingham," replied Julia, '* what makes 
you think that Julia and her husband are unhappy, and that be 
deceives -her ? for I should have said from my own observation 
tijat no two people seemed fonder of each other-— that little link 
of affection, the boy, keeping the chain firmer and closer to^ 
gether." 

** You ladies, deer Amelia," he replied, although blessed with 
eyes which niight deaden the rays of the sun, see occasionadly 
very indistinctly. Julia regards hiin with the look of affection, 
and she does not see the worm which is devouring him : his 
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love is a very secondary affair with him,— his whole thought, — 
his whole absorbing idea— ^mind, I trust it to you as a secret — is 

** Gaming !'' replied Julia, trembling in every limb, " gaming ! 
why, Mr. Waisingham, if such be the case, where does he 
gratify his wish ?*' 

•* Here^^* said Waisingham, '* here in this house." 

** In this house !" continued Julia; ** why, this house you told 
me was hired for the night in order to give this masquerade, 
which you further remarked was a liberal act in the strangers 
now resident in Paris." 

**I did, I believe, dearest Amelia, say something to that 
amount ; but in all French societies like this, there are gaming 
tables, and he will be there, I dare say, losing thousands. I 
have warned him against it ; but he is dead to all counsel, all 
advice.** 

" Let us return and keep close to him," replied Julia in a tre- 
pidation, which again might have betrayed her. 
^ ** No, no, my angel, let us prodt by this moment to enjoy 
each other's conversation ; before long every corner of the house 
will be crammed ; but tell me, Amelia, answer me sincerely, for 
none can know the value of the answer but he who feels as I 
do. Your, love, my own. sweet girl, confess it mine, and I am 
satisfied ; nay, say so — do not nod your head, or look so down- 
cast, as if you were ashamed of confessing what I have a right 
to ask.*' 

" Mr. Waisingham, surely you do not desire me to say what 
you must have known." 

** Nay, Amelia," he continued, (again warming,) "you must 
say the word." 

" Then (oh ! heavens, do not think the worse of jpe for my 
candid avowal !) I do love you.*' 

^ **She shall be mine yet," said Waisingham to himself; and 
then turning towards her, said, *' Thank you, thank you, dearest 
Amelia ; my future conduct shall convince you how sincerely 
I love you. And now let me exhort you to listen to my pro- 
position relative to the secret marriage." 

** Oh, spare me now," replied the eager Julia; ** do, pray, 
Mr. Waisingham, return to Robert ; they wilt think it so odd, 
our long absence.^ Come, sir, / insist,-*as yet I am to be 
obliged." So saying, she rose from her seat, and her obse- 
quious lover, willing perhaps to coax Robert into a little play in 
order to keep up the excitement,, yet determined not to al)ow 
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him to sacrifice mnch* he well knew that private play would 
suit him best, rose from his seat, and drawing the hand of Julia 
through his arm, he patted it afiectionately, saying, ** How loug, 
I wonder, will yo» keep me from all the joys I awst experience 
when this small hand is mine !*' 

She merely responded with an intimation to keep such con- 
versation for less crowded rooms ; and then pushing their way 
through a set of opera-dancers who had congregated together, 
and by means of elbowing some solemn Turk, or jostling some 
Franciscan friar, Chey reached the sofa at the conclusion of the 
conversation mentioned before, Robert merely advising Amelia 
to be cautious. At the meeting both stood up ; Robert turned 
Walsingham away to whisper his intentions, during which time 
Amelia proposed that she should have the jessamine blossom ; 
but before this could be done the gentlemen again turned round, 
Julia was in the middle of whispering that she had accepted 
Walsingham, and began to speak of the secret marriage; so 
far, therefore, Amelia was informed of her destiay, and now 
she was willing to hear the repetition. Forgetting that she had 
not the flower, she said in an artificial voice, ** Come, Mr. 
Walsingham, it is now my turn to dauce with yon ; I have no 
idea, indeed, of my pretty friend occupying all your time:" 
and she took Walsingham's arm and walked in the very room 
in which Julia had been seated. The sofa was unoccupied, 
and they soon took possession. Before their conversation is 
related, the reader will bear in mind that Julia having once 
secured her husband, was determined not to let him out of her 
sight. She, therefore, kept him in conversation relative to the 
dancers ; and as no mistake could occur between them, Robert 
knowing her to be his wife, the remarks were either listened td 
without being answered, or answered when it was evident they 
had not been heard. 

'* I am afraid, Mrs. Douglass, that this scene of idle amuse- 
ment can hardly gratify yot<," said Walsingham (he being de- 
termined to be a most frigid exemplary young gentleman); 
'* and if it were not to satisfy the bursting curiosity of your 
lively friend. Miss Stanhope, I should have preferred the plea- 
sure of your quiet sociable evenings to this horrid exhibition of 
half-naked females. I really feel inclined to place the advice of 
the French philosopher upon a board and walk abou( as if I 
was one of the bill-stickers of Paris." 

*' And what may that be ?" said Amelia, whose ravished ears 
atretched with excitemenu She was sitting, be it remembered. 
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by her- avowed lover, her future husbandrand now was lo from 
her idea of him from the oonvarsation addressed to aD appareallj 
indifferent person. 

''^•He well remarks,*' continued Walsioghamt '* ^ Si les femmes 
sentaient leurs interets, elles sauraient eombien la modeslie, la 
deeence les embellit, et, au contraire, comblen la hardiesse et 
TafTectation des airs les enlaidit, et degoute les hommes de leur 
commerce.' " 

** It is very true, no doubtj' replied Amelia ; ** but it is neir* 
ther the fashion to wear high dresses, nor is it very consistent 
with youth to be as grave as a judge, or as pensive as a poet.** 

**True, Mrs. Douglass, replied Walsingham; **nor is it 
quite so easy to come up to- the standard of his excellence. He 
remarks, * II faut qu'une jeone fille soit simple et modeste dans 
sa parure, egale, douce, honnete, et d*une humeur complaisante ; 
avec de I'esprit, et de la raison.*' But you, Mrs. Dougkiss, 
realise the beauty such a desirable combination might form.** 

•• Thank you, Mr. Walsingham ; and in which of these is 
my companion^ Amelia, deficient t** 

*' Perhaps in no one,*' continued he ; *' but there is a careles 
levity about her which is excusable in youth, and yet which 
Mrs. Douglass at nearly the same age has learnt to discard. She 
is deficient in that excellent consistency of conduct which is so 
remarkablb in yourself: for instance, she would enjoy any badi- 
nage of conversation better than that which tends to instruct as 
well as to amuse.** 

Amelia bit her lip until it neaily bled ; and she inwardly 
thanked the mask which concealed the glow of anger she could 
not control. 

** But come, Mr. Walsingham, surely you admire the beauty, 
the grace, the raven hair, the light, the graceful step of Amelia. 
She is so natural in her manner, so much above art, and has so 
much more elasticity in her walk than I have : besides, her 
eyes dark as jet — ** 

*^ Stop, stop, Mrs. Douglass ; in her personal beauty it must 
indeed be a fastidious man to discover a fault.** (Amelia 
glowed with delight.) " No, no ; I doubt if he of Sicily who 
painted the famous Venus could have selected a fairer form or 
lovelier face. It is true her nose is a little retrousse, and her 
ears are not over round : but I look to the mind ; I would have 
her pursue literature as a study as well as a pleasure : I would 
have her emulate you, Mrs. Douglass, in the employment of 
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time, and in domestic enjoyment. * Le bonheur domestique est 
k la longae le plus solide, et le plus douz.* *' 

*' Well, I dare say," replied Amelia, not a little piqned, " she 
will profit by your advice and yonr example ; but take care you 
do not make her a blue-belle, who, when you ask her about 
some of the occurrences of life, stops your domestic felicity by 
asking in what year the Argonautic expedition sailed." 

*'I fear she is not much inclined to listen to me ; although I 
once thought that I, who loved her with a purity of love seldom 
witnessed, who looked forward to a marriage with her as a 8i«p 
leading to a reconciliation with my father, — for when I am mar- 
ried, I think his anger will change to delight,— might have 
gained her esteem, if not her affections. You will forgive me, 
Mrs. Douglass, mentioning this to you in such a place ; but 
your mask saves the embarrassment, and we speak as if we 
were in the dark, with only virtue and honour for our guides.*^ 
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CHAPTER V. 



- A WEEK had elapsed since Charles Staohope had paid the 
visit of condolence and charity to old Jenkins/ and he now 
meditated another trip. .The weather had been wet, cold» and 
raw, and notwithstanding our strange mode of passing the sum- 
mers in cities, and winters amongst leafless trees, damp lawns, 
boggy lanes, cheerless fields, short days and dark nights, Stan- 
hope had contrived, in spite of the frigid indifference and lazy 
habits of his wife, to spend his time profitably ; but scarcely an 
hour had passed without his wishing again to see the poor old 
unfortunate man. He felt, however, satisfied that he had left 
him a sufficient sum to enaUe him to surmount the difiiculties' 
of his situation,— ^to buy the wherewithal to cover his children, 
and replenish the almost exhausted draw which contained the 
hemp, which alone constituted the occupation of his dame. 
The sun was visible, for a wonder, — the murkiness, the fog of 
the morning had been dissipated, and Stanhope, resolving not 
to allow another day to pass without fulfilling his charitable in- 
tention, mentioned the subject-thus : 

*' Margaret, my love ! I have ordered the horses ; we must^* 
(and he laid a stress upon the word, which was sufficient to 
show he apprehended a slight opposition) " ride over to poor 
okl Jenkins and see his daughter.*' 

** Indeed,'* replied this drone, '* I cannot go to-day. I feel more 
inclined to remain at home : it is so much trouble to get dressed, 
and tlie ride is long ; and no amusement when we have tired 
ourselves for nothing." 

^ Nothing !" exclaimed Charles ; *' is it nothing to clothe the 
naked, and to feed the hungry ,-^to comfort those in distress, 
and alleviate the misfortunes of our neighbours ? Is it nothing,, 
to extend our charity to those in want — to hear the prayers of 
the old, and to see the smiles of the young, praying for our pros* 
perity, and blessing our benevolence I Come, come, Margaret, 
you must shake off this general lassitude of yoUrs. I know your 
heart is good ; but, I am afraid/' he added, with a smilet for 

6» 
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Margaret appeared moved at his earnestness, *^your liver is bad. 
Come, military obedience, madam : your servant aviraits your 
orders, — the horses will be here in a quarter of an hour; so 
away, and remember this : ' Despatch is the soul of business.* '^ 

Margaret moved, it was true, but not in double-quick time ; 
she left her work, if sticking a few threads of worsted into a 
piece of canvass can be called work^ upon the table : half a 
score of penny skeins were scattered about the room, and the 
whoje wore that uncomfortable appearance which the best of 
apartments would exhibit when a lazy woman nominally governs 
the establishment, and the duty of the superior is neglected, and 
.the inferiors avail themselves of the same inattention. Charlea 
looked round the room when his wife had quitted it ; and he 
sighed — he sighed, poor man, when he thought how little energy 
was required to make a house comfortable, and how eagerly the 
bad example of the mistress was. followed in the maid. 

The horses came, and after waiting about an hour for his wife, 
Charles placed her in the saddle, and they started off, taking the 
well-known road to the cottage. They rode in silence, for 
Charles's mind was too much occupied with the seene of wo 
he knew^ he must face ; and Margaret pouted her pretty lips, 
and was moody — nay, if a woman is ever so, sulky. They ar- 
rived at the cottage, but a far different scene awaited them. A 
certain degree of comfort was visible ; the floor was nicely 
sanded, the fagot sparkled and crackled on the hearth, some 
plates and dishes stood in regular lines clean and in good order. 
A girl about fifteen was occupied in arranging the different fur^ 
ntture : but, before the fire, and in the same chair, was the crazy 
woman,-^8he was turning the wheel and pinching the hemp ; 
and when Charles stood before her, he was almost petrified at 
the cold insensible eye which was fixed for a moment upon 
him. She turned away after giving a kind of maniac smile, 
singing, 

, •• * Oh, where shall I my true love find V ^ 

** Little girl T*' said Charles ; ** where is old Jenkins !** 
** He's working in the garden, sir. Shall I call him ?" 
*«Do so, my pretty little creature ;" and she departed on her 
errand, thinking Charles the handsomest man she had ever seen. 
'Jenkins soon returned ; his face convinced Charles that a great 
change had taken place for the better ; and in his warmth and 
anxiiety he at once desired the old man to say what friendly 
hand had been extended toward him. 
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Jenkins, after the first salutation, pointed to heaven -and said, 
*' It is there, sir, — there ; He has been pleased to smile upon us. 
My daughter Susan is recovered so much, that she comes home 
to-day; and my boy, sir,— my poor sailor boy, — is gone to 
fetch her. Oh, sir, he is such a man ! — he is like 'em all, brave, 
generous, and forgiving. Dear heart \ how you would have 
startled to see him, who. has been before death these last six 
years, a-crying like a child when he heard his mother singing 
that song about Susan. I feel so lightsome like, I feel quite 
young again. And see, sir, how my other child has put us all 
to rights : and dame, sir, she is so much recovered, that every 
now and then she knows us all ; and we sits down, and, * Dame,' 
says I, * which is your son V and she points to John — then I 
says, and I always shiver like when I asks her,^ Dame, which 
is your old man ?' and she knows me, sir, thank God that she 
does, bless her old heart!" And the poor fellow passed the 
sleeve of his jacket across his eyes. 

Stanhope turned to Margaret, and took her hand. She look- 
ed quite unconcerned ; bdt when Stanhope proposed for them 
to go home, the natural curiosity of the woman overcame her 
habitual coolness, and she expresied a wish to remain to see 
Susan, and likewise, — not that she mentioned this, — to see the 
sailor. Stanhqpe entered into the feelings of the old man, and 
his generous heart warmed at the prospect of brighter days for 
the honest, hard-working father. 

" Well, Jenkins," he began, " let us hope that the worst is 
past, and that now all will be right. 1 have got a nice cottage 
for you, and when I go abroad, I shall beg you to go occasion- 
ally and look after my little garden. But has any medical man 
told you to bring your daughter back ? because it sometimes 
happens that it makes people in your wife's stale rather worse 
than better." 

*' Oh, yes, sir, thank you, the doctor as lives in the village 
said he thought it would do dame good, and that it would assist 
in the recovery of the girl, if she was made comfortable at home. 
So, sir, we are all about our different businesses now ; we are 
going to put up a bed in that corner, and we got a screen like, 
and we shall be together again." 

\ " But I wanted you, Jenkins, to move over at once to Giles 
Cottage, close to my gate ; it has been put in order for; ydd, 
every thing is clean and nice, and you will have more room and 
a better garden." 
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<* I think, Jenkins,*' said Margaret, << you had better do that, 
and take advantage of this fine day.'*' 

** Lord love your pretty face, ma'am ! I did not dare speak to 
you ; but now I hear the*voiee of kindness from such a lady, I 
do think that I could live tw^ty years moro to pray for your 
happiness — bless you, ma'am, bless you !"— ^nd at that moment 
the old woman was loquacious, and said, '* Bless you !" 

Jenkins went to the door, and he clapped his old hands to- 
gether, fixing his fingers in an attitude of prayer, and exclaimed, 
** Here they come, my own boy and his darling sister ! I am 
glad you are here, sir, for I think it will stop my daughter from 
being too much overpowered like, because she won't be quite 
so much herself, as I might say, when she sees your pretty 
lady; and if wo can only get her used to dame for-five or six 
minutes, perhaps she may not cry so much, for ahe has a good 
heart ; and she has sorrowed much for her crime." 

Margaret looked out, and at some distance she saw the sailor 
leading his sister. lie had taken her by the hand, and was, to 
use a sailor's expression, towing her against wind and tide ; for 
as they neared tlie cottage Susan became more reluctant to ad- 
vance, and her brother was actually dragging her along. At last, 
on perceiving the horses, they both stopped. Margaret men- 
tioned this to, old Jenkins, who forthwith despatched the little 
girl, desiring them to come home, and that the gentleman and 
lady were those who had assisted them so much. Whereupon, 
after a little conversation, in which the sailor's arms were flying 
about as if they did not belong to him, he took hold of Susan's 
arm, and they advanced, Susan then looked about nineteen; 
she was of moderate height, possessing a beautiful figure, with 
lively black eyes, rather a sharp yet pretty countenance, and a 
profusion of dark hair, which she wore in ringlets. Her dress 
was that of a neat country girl; and it was evident that her shoes 
had been selected with care, and tliat the shawl which partially 
concealed her pretty form had been on6 of those many gifts 
which had led to her ruin. So true it is, that in the lower ranks 
of life the means of gratifying vanity may be withstood ; bat 
the actual dress itself, the decorated bonnet or the handsome 
shawl, are fatal. She wore a common cottage bonnet, and her 
countenance, although pale and betraying sorrow, was tliat of a 
very pretty young woman. 

The sailor approached with the unsteady step of a seaman. 
He was about sixteen — a fine-grown lad of his age. His dark 
hair came in great profusion over the sides of his face, which 
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his small hat was unable to conceal. He was dressed in a blue 
round jacket, a Guernsey striped frock, trousers fitting tight 
round the hips, and large enough in the legs to accommodate a 
Jamaica-man with the elephantiasis ; then came the long quar- 
tered shoes, and enough string to measure the Irish giant. 

When Susan came near to Margaret, and she saw the cold 
scrutinising look, the kind of indifferent curiosity with which 
she surveyed her, the girl's face became as red as scarlet, and 
she hesitated about crossing the threshold. Old Jenkins stepped 
forward and welcomed her. She threw herself into his arms, 
and continued crying and hiding her face against the old man's 
shoulders. She would not untwine her arms; and she kept 
saying, ** Father ! father!** Not another word came from her. 
And although the scene and the bustle in the cottage might have 
warmed the old dame, had she been even as sensible as affec- 
tion had believed, yet she sat quite unconcerned ; the wheel 
continued its rotatory motion, and the eyes were only directed 
to the work before her. 

Stanhope, by way of relieving Susan from her difficulty, had 
commenced -a conversation with the sailor-boy, to which Mar- 
garet, who admired his straightforward yet respectful mode of 
address, joined in questioning the lad ; and he, sailor like, for 
sailors are very fond of pretty faces, invariably answered the 
question of Charles to Margaret, holding his hat with both his. 
hands, and twisting it round about, first one way and then the 
other, as if he were willing to make it as flat .in the rim as a 
•kimming-dish« 

** How long have you been at sea, my lad !*' said Charles in 
his usual good-tempered manner. 

**Six years," replied the boy, looking full in Margaret's 
lace. 

'* Six years !" replied Margaret. *' Why, how came you to 
go away so young, John ?'* 

** ril tell you, ma*am, all about it in the twirling of a hand- 
spike. I was one evening going into the village, when I met 
two young lads just about my age now. They asked me the 
way to a public-house, and I showed them the Plough. I was 
then going away ; but one of the two said, ' No, d n it, ship- 
mate,' (I begs your pardon, ma*am, but those were his words,) 
* you sba'n*t go without having pilotage, so bring yourself to 
anchor; and as we are not six upon four now, you may sway 
away at the provision basket.* Well, ma*am, we got talking 
about one thing and the other, when one says to me, ' Why» 
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what a gulpin yoa most be to stick at anchor in this nio€ld3r 
Tt>adstead,* (to be sure it was a wet day,} ' when you might see 
die world and know what it's made of! Why don't you cut and 
run, bundle down chest and bag, and ship on board one of the 
outward-bound a^ a cabin-boy ? I warrant, a sharp fellow like 
you would not be long handling the skipper's tea-kettle ; you 
would soon be one of your light hands aloft, and then, d'ye see, 
you'd be independent-— you'd be in America one day sailing 
alongside of the seanserpent, which nobody but those Yankees 
ever saw yet ; and the next you'-il be sipping rum at Jamaica : 
then you'd be amongst the black niggers in Africa, and seeing 
them in their birthday suits ;' (I beg your pardon, ma'am, but 
they never wears no clothes ;) ' and then, after that, yon might 
be picking up gold-dust on the Gold Coast ;' (I thought the 
whole land was gold ;) * and. Lord love you, my lad ! only to 
go up the Straits and see all the fun and frolic of the difTerenl 
places !*-one day to be eating a shark, and the next one to be 
frying a flying-fish ;' (I shook my head at that, ma'am— ^/^ytng*- 
fish ;) * No go,' said L * Ay, but it is,'^said he : * just you ship 
yourself along with us ; we are going to the Eastern Indies, and 
so up to China ; and there, my lad, I'll ehow you men with two 
tails, like monkeys, only lashed higher up^ Come, fill your 
glass, my little sailor, and I'll sing you a song,' — and they sang 
me half a dozen. Well, sir, I was so pfeased, that I made up 
my mind for a start ; and I promised to meet them that day 
week. One of them gave me a book of songs, and I learnt to 
sing one or two, to make the children dance, and mother there 
used to repeat them* So, \iirhen the day comes, I just runs and 
takes a kiss at she,' (pointing to Susan,) *for she was my fa* 
vourite ; and I stows away some money, and some traps, and 
swinging them tied up in a handkerchief to the end of a stick, 
away I went with a flowing sheet after my conopanions. I never 
said a word to father or mother. So, after six years, home I 
comes, and finds the old ones all alive, having escaped a fire- 
ship : though to be snre the old house was burnt : but that does 
not signify — I had got some of the shiners, and * Here,' says I, 
as I kissed my father, * here'sthe stuff to build houses with;' 
and I hands over enough for him to sway away upon all top- 
ropes for the next five years, by which time I'm thinking he'll 
have to answer Master alofu" 

They were stopped in the recital of the young sailor by Su- 
san's loud scream of ** Mother !" and instantly the eyes of Stan« 
hope and the sailor were fixed upon the horrid scene. Before 
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the old woman, Susan had thrown herself upon her knees, and 
had begun in a low tone, so as to escape the ears of the other 
party, to call upon her mother. The old man stood by the side 
of his wife, and had shaken her gently by the shoulder, as if to 
rouse her from her torpor: the old woman still heid^the hemp, 
but the daughter had removed the wheel on one side. Her en- 
deavours to arouse the sleepy forgetfulness of her mother into a 
recognition led to the increased violence of voice. It was use- 
less : a total oblivion seemed to have at last come over the 
dame ; which the daughter mistook for a disinclination to par- 
don, or totally forgive her. ''Mother, mother," she said, 
" look at me, — it is your Susan— your daughter I" and she 
burst into a dreadful flood of tears, but they ceased instantly 
when a thought struck the girl that her mother was an idiot u 
she approached upon her. knees close to her — her eyes were 
starting from her head — she looked, she gazed intently upon 
her parent, but not the slightest sign of recognition occurred, al- 
though Jenkins leaned over her shoulder, and said in a mild 
soothing voice, " Dame, dame, 'tis your daughter," she heard 
not — she heeded not. Suean bad now placed her finger upon 
the eyelids of her mother, and she hold the eyes open, looking^ 
into them with an expression of horror which none can paint ; 
she again called her louder and louder ; when, placing both bar 
hands over lier own eyes, she gave a tremendous shriek, and 
fell backward. 

Stanhope, overwhelmed with the bitterness of the scene, eould 
hardly succour her ; but her brother ran to lift her up, whilst 
old Jenkins tottered to the table and supported himself against 
it. Again returning sense came td the daughter — she looked 
again upon the vacant, cold, idiotic stare of the mother, whose 
stony sight were better likened to that of a ghost than of the 
living ; there was '^ no speculation in those «yes, with which 
she did glare withal"-— not a noise was heard— «ven those who 
had been accused of unnatural coldness held their breath. Su- 
san once more knelt before her who gave her birth ; she seem- 
ed in prayer, for her lips moved, although no sound escaped ; 
she grew nearer and nearer, as if to win her by kind and affec- 
tionate mildness ; «he called her again and again, — 'twas useless 
-«no sound responded, no animation came back, as if to recall 
memory — none ! but, unfortunately, the dame shook her head 
with that'motion which implies a negative. The idea whirled 
through the brain of Susan; she merely said, "Do — oh do]" 
but again the same motion occurred. Susan looked hurriedly 
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around her ; she fixed her eyes upon her father and her brother 
— she again looked an eager solicitation from ner mother ; then 
jumping on her feet, she ran to the door, and was soon beyond 
the threshold. Her brother* followed her, and brought her 
back; but, as she entered the hut, an empty phial fell from her 
hand. Stanhope instantly seized one of the brokep pieces, and 
smelt it ; — it was arsenic. Immediately he proposed to pour 
warm water down the wretched creature's throat. Whilst sense 
remained, she would have opposed it ; for on hearing the pro- 
position, she threw herself on the bed, hiding her mouth in the 
pillow. There was no water warm — there was no remedy 
within their r^ach ; and as if spellbound to the place, they 
awaiieid the termination of this horrid tragedy. Shortly Susan 
became convulsed ; .she spoke of the icy coldness which seemed 
creeping through every vein, and then of floods of fire coursing 
* through her blood ; once she raised herself up, and her brother, 
whose eyes were swollen in tears, in vain feebly articulated, 
"Cheer up— cheer up !" 

The deadly venom had secured the prey ; a kind of maniac 
look soon flushed her eyes ; she called loudty on her mother 
jtnd on her father ; — the one was an idiot, the other struck dumb 
by the appalling scene. She accused herself of all this horror ; 
and, oh, too deeply — indelibly — engraven on her mind even for 
the pangs of death to eradicate, she called upon her seducer — 
she implored Heaven to grant him days of happiness and nights 
of ease, and she died exclaiming with outstretched arms, as if to 
clutch her lover closer to her breast, ** My Cavendish — my 
Cavendish I .'" 

This is no fiction of poetic imagination— this dreadful and 
appalling scene is drawn from the life, and happened within 
these realms, witliin the last two years ; — and if we could benefit 
from the examples of the wretched, here, here is the scene to 
awake our slumbering virtue, to recall us from the paths of 
wickedness, and to make us judge *' of the enormity of the 
crime by the mischief it produces.*' There lay upon the^ 
bed, once the pride of the parents, whose youth and beauty 
might have secured wealth and happiness, the dead, cold 
corpse of Susan — ^ahd across it, the anguish-stricken sailor. By 
the side of the table, with his face buried in his hands, laras poor 
old Jenkins ; the dame had resumed her worlc; and Stanhope, 
whose tears could not be controlled, led his wife — and she too 
weeping — to the door. At the very moment, the younger sisters 
came in, to kiss their returned friend ; and as they called her 
name in childish happiness, the dame broke into her song of, 
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** SuBan, Susan, lovely dear — " 

" Where the tree falleth, there it must lie,'* were the only 
words which euscaped from Stanhope. He lifted his wife upon 
the horse; they both, as if eager to withdraw from them on 
whom the hand of Providence had so heavily fallen, started into 
a brisk gallop, and felt their hearts lighter as they increased 
their distance from the wretched. 

No sooner did Stanhope arrive at home, than he despatched a 
messenger to the clergyman, informing him of what he had wit- 
nessed ; he sent a cart to remove the furniture, and by the able 
assistance of the sailor, who now found weeping unavailing 
turned his attention to his parents, the furniture and the living 
•were removed to the new cottage, and the suicide given over to 
the charge of those who 

'* Live upon the dead, 
And mimic sorrow when the hearths not sad." 

That Stanhope should inquire about this Cavendish was na- 
tural ; the name recalled scenes he would willingly have for 
ever struck from his heart. He had forgiven his sister, and he 
had heard, with much satisfaction, that she had made an excel- 
lent mother and an affectionate wife : but -now, a life sacrificed 
through the arts of this villain aroused his activity, and although 
he reasoned, — and, some think, reasoned rightly — that in all 
affairs of this kind the woman is more to blame than the man, 
and that if the female sex rejected with becoming scorn the first 
advances of those who, they know, can never render them re- 
spectable, the misery would rarely occur. He inquired far and 
near, and soon determined that it Avas the same Cavendish ; for 
the time corresponded with his being in' England, and the 
description of the person was the same as that which he had 
gleaned from Louisa. One man informed him that he would 
know him any where, hy a cut across his wrist, which he 
remarked when the gentleman was playing cricket; and the 
sailor said he should know him again in spite of all attempts 
to disgrace his figure-head. All this amounted to very little — 
for the bird was flown, and no one had seen him for many 
months. From Susan little had been gleaned as to where Ca- 
vendish had taken her, but she spoke of Dover as if she had 
been there ; but whenever her father had asked her concerning 
the man who had taken her away, she grew reserved and cried : 
and old Jenkins added, that he tiever kne w* the name of the man 

▼OL. Ih 6 ^ 
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who had sedaced his daughter until it came to his ear wafted in 
her last breath. 

Stanhope endeavoured to wean the sailor from his profession, 
and after various waverings from a resolution never to abandon 
the sea, the young sailor, being the only one who knew Ca- 
vendish by sight of the whole family, consented to become the 
servant of Stanhope ; and as old Jenkins's cottage was jiear his 
master's house, he felt less remorse at leaving his roof. He was 
shortly afterwards elevated to the dignity of valet-de- place, and 
was in constant attendance upon Stanhope. 

It was about a week after this, that Stanhope received a letter 
from Douglass ; and the contents determined him as to his im- 
mediate application for leave. Margaret little participated in his 
eagerness, although she could not refuse her consent. The letter 
was written in apparently low spirits ; at least not containing 
that kind of life-like animation wiiich before had been observable 
in the correspondence of Douglass. But one part — ^and that 
which referred to Amelia, and her evident attachment to the son 
of Sir William WaUingham of Oakside, and moreover the cer- 
tainly that this was mutual— nletermined Stanhope to visit Paris 
as speedily as possible. He ran his eye over the Red Book, 
and there saw that the town residence of the baronet w.as in 
Cavendish-Square ; and he quietly muttered a malediction 
against the baronet for living in a place which bore the name of 
a villain. 

The leave was granted, the idleness of Margaret a little re- 
moved by the bustle, and four days after the receipt of the letter, 
and witiiout answering it. Stanhope, brimfull of hope at the 
good alliance his sister was about to form, was on his journey 
to town. He alighted at the Arlington Hotel, and told his wife, 
who seemed quite indifferent even in the bustle of London, that 
he intended to remain two days, and then proceed to Dover; 
giving as his reason the wish to see Louisa, and likewise to ob- 
tain an introduction to Sir William Walsingham. He wrote a 
note to the former, mentioning his arrival and intention of dining 
with her that day at seven o'clock, and leaving Margaret only 
the trouble of changing her dress^ he sallied forth to Cavendish- 
Square. 

The house was closed^-as a sailor would say, the dead lights 
were in — there were no signs of habitation — no dozing old wo- 
man, as Mf* Haynes Bayly says, 

*« To peep tbroof ii the fUaing^xiia htindi.** 
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He npfied and tungi and after waiting aboata quarter of an houc» 
daring which time he repeated the manual exercise, and went 
through every rap, from the postman's to the five minutes' tirade 
of a ^shionabie footman, an elderly woman mufiled up as if 
fearful of facing a breath of air, just opened enough of the door 
to see the stranger ; when, perceiving he was a gentleman, she 
undid the sliding chain, which for prudence' sake she had kept 
on, and allowed Stanhope to enter the hall. 

''My good woman," said Stanhope, ''is Sir William Wal- 
singham in town?" 

" The good woman evidently neither liked the freedom nor 
the question— firstly, because she called herself a lady ; and 
secondly, befcause the question required an answer, and her short 
6ough was. harassing Enough, without talking to increase it ; so, 
by way of not provoking the one, and of getting rid of the other, 
she replied, *' No." 

" No ?" repeated Stanhope, rather astonished at the abrupt 
negative, without the general appendage of "Sir;" "pray 
where is he gone ?" 

" France," replied the old lady ; and this produced a cough, 
and siie looked as much as to say, " That's quite enough for 
you :" but she was mistaken. 

" When did he go ?" continued Stanhope. 

" Yesterday," replied the woman; and another cough followed. 

"Is he going to make any stay there ?" asked Stanhope. , 

"Don't know," was responded. 
^ " How's his son ?" continued the inqukitive interrogator. 

" Well," was the answer. 

"Where is his son, my good woman !" 

"France;" and during a fit of coughing which Stanhope 
thought might introduce him to a coroner's inquest, he'departed, 
being quite satisfied it was all right, and ready to pour the tide 
of welcome news into the ears of Louisa. 

As usual, although Margaret had never stirred out and had 
nothing in the world to do, she was not ready. She had seated her- 
self at the window, and had seen one man run over by an omnibus 
without a start, and had seen a boxing-match without either \vith- 
drawingor being excited : she seemed quite overcome by the thick 
atmoaphere of London, -and was. as torpid as a boa*constrictor after 
a feast. They managed, therefore, not to arrive until half-past 
seven ; and Stanhope mistook the demure look, the rather distant 
manner, the taciturn behaviour, to having kept the stock-broker 
and general speculator from his dinner, Margaret, however, 
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rather liked this silence, as she was too lazy to speak, and cared 
very little about Louisa, her husband or her baby. The last 
poor dear little creature hadbeen dressed up, with very religious 
care, in all the pomp and vanity of this wicked world, in order 
to excite a little envy in Stanhope, he being childless : and it is 
not unfrequent that these little sisterly kindnesses nvay be db- 
served. 

" Well, Louisa," said Stanhope, '* here I am on my way to 
Paris. 1 wish 1 could persuade. you to come and make one of a 
lively party : you seem moped to death here.*' 

'* Charles, you mistake,'* replied the evangelical sister : '*! 
am here perfectly contented, enjoying the society of those 
Christians who do not spend their time in rioting and wantoning, 
in living amongst heretics and blasphemers." 

** Hallo !" .said Charles, quite surprised at this volley : *' at 
any rate, my dear Louisa, you seem to have parted company 
with your charity ; for why the French should not be just as 
good as we are, I can't tell." 

" Then I can," resumed his sister. " How do they spend 
their Sabbaths ? Are not the shops open for worldly traffic ? Do 
not the theatres — those places of iniquity, resound with unhal- 
lowed music ? Are not balls and routs, and such like un-christian 
meetings and merriments, improper of the Lord's Day ? And 
how, then, can a nation be collectively virtuous, which is indi- 
vidually wicked !" 

"Pooh, pooh, my dear!" replied Stanhope; "it is just as 
well to amuse oneself innocently, as to sit still and talk scandal, 
or go to bed becanse Sunday is so insuflferably dull." 

" Innocently !" exclaimed Louisa despondingly : " as if 
amusement could be innocent of a Sunday." , 

"Some methodistical fellow has turned your brain, my dear, 
or you are wilfully blind. Why, in this country, where you 
would force a man to keep the day as you think right, you see 
more drunken men and women rolling about the streets, than 
you would see in Paris in a week. Whereas, if you would cease 
to make people strait-laced by act of parliament, you would find 
that their innocent amusements would lead to sgbriety and con- 
tentment." 

"And what would become of their precious souls?" replied 
Louisa. " Oh, what would Mr. Cantall say, to hear my bro- 
ther advocating a system in direct opposition to the Fourth 
Commandment ? — he, who would even prohibit domestic servi- 
tude on that day ; who dines on cold meat in order that his ser- 
rants may not work, but go to chapel ; and who is so correct 
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on this point, that his servant cleans bis shoes on Saturday 
night,^nd hot even is his bed, made on the Sabbath.*' 

**Then be is a dirty fellow," replied Charles, '* for his pains. 
And as for this Mr. Cantall, whd I take to be one of those long, 
slim fellows with their hair plastered flat upon their heads, and 
their coats hanging dangling about their heels, I have this to 
say : Whenever a man talks of his honesty, keep your hands in 
your pockets, for lie is goipg to rob you ; and whenever a man 
boasts of his sanctity, it is merely a cloak for the multitude of 
his sins. — But come, let us leave this discourse. Your sister 
Amelia is, I believe, likely to be married to the eldest and only 
son of Sir Williagi Walsingbam^ a man of large property, and 
certainly a most desirable connexion. My chief business in 
London was, after I had seen you and Walton, (who looks as 
grave as a sick monkey, and would warrant the suspicion that 
the stocks were fallingf or the tracts too plentiful,) to proceed 
direct to Paris — not, as my pious sister would say, to riot and , 
to wanton, but to do my duty towards Amelia, — to see her pro- 
perly settled in life, and, if I can, to persuade Mr. Honor to 
cross with me, to give me his friendly aid, and likewise to ar- 
range a settlement for young Houghton. If, therefore, you feel 
inclined to be present at your sister's wedding, I would advise 
you to pack up hastily, and do a proper piece of Christianity in 
regard to her, and the unholy nation, whom of course you will 
endeavour to reclaim^ 1 think Amelia would like upon such an 
occasion to be surrounded by her family ; and a better time could 
never be chosen than when we are to increase it by a ne w brother." 

Walton, who had never opened his lips, and who was sadly 
perplexed between religion and the Stock-exchange, at last broke 
his silence. 

'* I think, my dear," he began, addressing his wife, *' we may 
proceed to Paris after the settling-day. I can carry over the 
further account ; and on the more serious subject, I think there 
is no option when it becomes a duty. I am ready and willing 
to go, for I never have seen this modern Babylon ; and I under* 
stand they always get the earliest information relative to Cortes 
Bonds." 

Margaret managed by great exertion to get out to Louisa, 
»*0h, do come." The sedate and sober Louisa wavered much 
between the inclination and her duty, and before they bad part- 
ed, it was arranged that the Waltons should follow ; and Stan* 
hope and his wife proceeded to Paris, and arrived there about 
midnight, at the Hotel des Princes, on the night of the mas* 
querade. 

6* 
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CHAPTER VI. 



*' Gome, come, Mr. Walsingham,*' continued Amelia, stiil af- 
fecting the voice of Julia, *' you must not quarrel with her about 
a trifle. You will find her more discreet, and perhaps steadier, 
than you expect; and Amelia has whispered to me your con- 
versation this evening with her." 

Walsingham started. '' I had hoped,^ he said, " that she 
would have kept the secret.*' 

'' Then. you do not know our sex quite so well as you ima- 
gine, Mr. Walsingham. The world, with its usual liberality, 
has declared a woman incapable of keeping a secret : you would 
not surely wish Amelia to disappoint the public ?" 

•' No, no, certainly not," replied Walsingham, abstractedly ; 
5* but on my father's account." 

*' ^pvopos de cela,''^ replied Amelia ; *' are you aware that 
Sir William Walsingham has arrived in Paris, and that it is an- 
nounced in Galignani ?*' 

•• It cannot be," replied Walsingham hurriedly ; " he would 
not venture into the city where I resided; but I will see the 
paper." 

'* You need not be in such a hurry to see that which will re- 
main quielly enough.' But to return to the point: in what man- 
ner, Mr. Walsingham, am I to consider the conversation which 
Amelia has mentioned to me ? I beg of you to give me an ex- 
plicit answer, as I shall of course relate it to Mr. Douglass." 

" The devil !" muttered Walsingham; *• caught in my own 
web, fixed beyond i]xe power of retreating. — As a declaration of 
my sincere affection, —*and I earnestly solicit you to forward my 
views, — ^I told her " 

•*— Of the secret marriage, Mr. Walsingham ; to which, I for 
one, will never consent. If your father is in Paris, the business 
can be arranged between Douglass and himself. Indeed, we 
expect my brother Stanhope." 

" Four brother Stanhope ! Why, you are not a Stanhope." 
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** I beg your pardon, Mr. Walsingham/' said Amelia; as she 
untied her mask ; ** but, / am Amelia." 

« Amelia ! !" 

*' Yes, Mr. 'Walsingham, Amelia — the lady with careless 
levity of youth— deficient in that excellent consii^tency of con- 
duct—" 

•• Slop, for God's sake, Amelia I" 

** — She who would enjoy any badinage of conversation, ra* 
ther than — " 

" For Heaven's sake, my dear girl ! — " 

" ' — She with the nose a little retrousse, and the ears not suf- 
ficiently round-^" 

'* I do implore you, Miss Stanhope—" 

" — The lady, to gratify whose bursting curiosity — " 

" ril hear no more," said Walsingham, rising from his iseat ; 
whilst Amelia very leisurely tied on her mask again, and said 
in the feigned voice, ** Perhaps Mr. Walsingham would prefer 
the quiet domestic, sociable evenings, to the exhibition of half- 
naked females ? I wonder, Mr. Walsingham, who brought us to 
this exhibition !" 

'* Answer me this question, Amelia ; did I dance with you 
this evening?" 

" In spite, Mr. Walsingham, of the light angelic tread, the 
raven hair, &c., you danced with Mrs. Douglass — " 

'* — And," interrupted Walsingham, '* spoke to her on this 
sofa, mistaking her for yon 1" 

*' Yes, sir, and made me an ofier of your hand ; which she 
without my consent accepted for me, and but for the declaration 
you have just made of your sincere afiection, and your request, 
thai / might forward your views, I should have totally discoun- 
tenanced." 

* Walsingham heard her not. Hi^ mind naturally reverted to 
the unfortunate conversation with Mrs. Douglass, in which he 
had discovered the whole levity of his conduct. He saw the 
cloud about to burst, and as a means of avoiding the deluge, he 
again seized Amelia's hand, and said, ** I have only to repeat 
what I said to Mrs. Douglass, and to urge your acceptance of 
my hand. You must be aware of the sincerity of my afifcctions, 
the honour of my intentions." But before he got an answer to 
his question, Mr. and Mrs. Douglass joined the party. 

'* We are come to be your guardians, young people," said Ju- 
lia ; ^* and we recommend you to take possession again, of our 
first sofa, now disengaged, and there watch the dancers." 
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** With all m J hetrt, Mrs. Doaglasa," said Walaingliam ; for 
be waa anziooa to aroid an aaawer whicbi to avoid a -greata^ 
e?il, he had been obliged to provoke. 

The party took up their aituationa again on the same aofa. 
The maaie waa lively, the whole scene exhilarating— yet each 
of the four persons on that sofa were far from happy. The 
time was fast approaching for Douglass td put in force hia dea* 
perate resolution. He felt how bitterly he had deceived hia wife 
—-he knew the secret was only 'in the keeping of a flighty girl; 
—he felt how completely he had compromised himself, his wife, 
and his sister-in^aw.-— Inwardly he made thousands of resoln- 
tions, which he knew himself too weak to carry into execution ; 
and being now between remorse, shame, anger, and vexation, 
he might have found a quieter scene, and one more consonant 
with his wishes, than the giddy whirl of pleasure around him.— - 
Neither was Julia without great alarm. She recalled all tlie 
sayings of Walsingham, and wondered most at that, ** Does she 
know where she now is ?" Then she foresaw but a melancholy 
termination of Amelia's happiness : Walsingham could not be 
sincere — and yet she had accepted him for her sister's husband. 
Amelia was nettled at the defect of her personal appearance ; 
and Walsingham saw himself upon the brink of a precipice, 
down which he must inevitably roll, or forego the ruin of Dou- 
glass. Each person was fully employed in examining their own 
thoughts, and kept a strict silence. Their eyes perhaps fell 
upon the dancers, their ears perhaps caught the sound of the 
music ; but they were indifferent to both, and perfectly confined 
to their own hopes and fears. 

Douglass recovered first ; the hour was come, and he was 
resolved to play. It was requisite to give Walsingham a hint 
that he was about to withdraw to change his mask, and in order 
80 to do, he asked him if there was no room for refreshments— 
that he was thirsty. Walsingham understood the hint, and re- 
commending the ladies to remain where they were, he conducted 
Douglass to a small room, where he soon turned his domino 
and put on a coloured mask. 

'*I urge you," said Walsingham, *'to abandon your scheme. 
Rely upon it, you have chosen the worst night for the purpose 
you meditate: the rooms are on these evenings 'crowded, and 
women surround the table ; you will be unaUe to make any 
calculation, from the eternal interruption you will experience ; 
and independently of that, you have lost enough fojr one night." 

''It is to regain it that I go,*' said Douglass, greatly excited. 
" Here is my only chance : with you, there is one eternal tide 
of good fortune against me." 
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*'And here," interrupted Walsingham, **is one eternal pull 
in favour of the table. Besides, you cannot imagine what might 
be the consequences of your playing : that old fellow who spoke 
to you at dinner some time back is here ; he will know you 
through any disguise, and he would not hesitate at any means 
to stop your ruin. It is discreditable, my dear Douglass, 
is this public play: gentlemen may amongst themselves 
risk a few hundreds, but public play is public vice. Be advised 
by me: change the domino again, and I will give you your 
revenge to-morrow at my rooms for any sum 1 may have been 
fortunate enough to win. I can only have your jnte^est at 
heart; you know my affection for one of your family. Let 
me implore you to forego this determination, of which I foresee 
some mischief.*' 

*' You are a strange composition, Walsingham, and I cannot 
but thank you for your kindness. You are the man who intro- 
duced me here — you are the man who warned me of the impos- 
sibility of success without a steady perseverance ; and, to tell 
you the truth, I think the old man was right when he said, that 
no man was worth plucking in public, who had undergone thd 
ceremony in private. Go back to the women ; keep them in 
conversation : I shall soon join you." 

**That will be when your money is all gone: — until then, 
good night.'* 

Douglass had put in his pocket no less a sum than fifty thou- 
sand francs : fifty notes contained the sum. He walked with a 
steady step to the rouge-et-noir, room, and believing in fortune 
more than in calculation, he commenced immediately and threw 
down a note of one thousand francs. 

There is, generally speaking, on the night of the balls at the 
Salon, very little high play. There are a vast number of per- 
sons who hover round the table, and who play for five francs or 
a napoleon ; but gamesters, excepting those flushed with wine, 
admire a perfecdy silent room, where the attention is not dis- 
tracted. The mention of the sum of money, which must be 
declared, turned the eyes of the bystanders towards the person 
who thus risked it. The old man was there ; his eyes and his 
tongue were never idle. 

'* I wonder what fool that belongs to," he began quite near 
enough for Douglass to overhear. 

'* That man in the scarlet domino and mask,'* replied his 
friend. 

** He ought to be whipped home to bed for a fool," continued 
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tke old BiftB. '* Let us see how much he' pays for his ball- 
ticket. There it goes— -those croupiers will have it all !-— an- 
other— another. Why, what a poor gamester he most be ! 
three times it has run on the black, and he still continues to 
back the red." 

Douglass began with a tide of ill luck. His plan seemed to 
be, to remain true to one colour; if he lost, to double; if he 
won, to continue his first stake : but he soon got irritable, and 
began to play carelessly. 

^' Ay*"^ said the old man, " it only wanted that to complete 
it. Dash it down, my boy — you'll soon go home with empty 
1 pockets. And yet it sickens me to see these licensed plunder- 
ers walking off with the wealth of my countrymen : he is one^ 
I'll be sworn^ or he would never be so very foolish. I shall go 
to the dancers, and thus escape a little mortification." 

'On entering that room, the elderly gentleman found a vacant 
place on the sofa. Both Julia and Amelia had spread them- 
selves out in order to retain the seat; but the stranger, who 
was unmasked, advanced, and, with that politeness for which 
he was celebrated, begged that he might be permitted to occupy 
the^ place until the guardians of such angels should return to 
claim it. The request was accorded ; and the elderly gentle- 
man, after stretching out his legs, and apparently endeavouring 
to make his hands reach as far as possible down his perambu- 
lators, sat back giving a heavy sigh. Even the ladies looked 
round, and their eyes twinkled through all the defences they 
had raised. 

'* It is not love, £air ladies," the old gentleman began, ** which 
makes me sigh. I haye sighed enough for that in youth ; and 
when the tim« was passed for myself, I sighed for my daughter, 
who married a foreigner, and who spon removed her from any 
control of mine. I then sighed for Yny loss of money, — some 
of it was lost here. Now, I sigh for my foolish countryman in 
the next room, who is throwing away money by handfuls 
which would relieve hundreds in penury, and existing upon an 
excitement which will ruin his health and shake his nerves." 

*' In this house, did you say ?" inquired Julia. ** I thought 
we were' here to dance, hot to gamble." 

^*In the private houses in Paril^," replied the old man, *' there 
is always a little dash of 6carte, to excite the most lazy ; but 
here, playing is professional — the public gaming-house is of 
course supported by public gamesters-; and all this music and 
lighting, thi# eating and drinking, will be paid for by the foolish 
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flies who keep tasting of that poisonous stuff whid) ultiraately 
impovdrishes the very blood." 

** Does it follow," asked Julia, '' that a pnblic ball must ne« 
nessarily engender public gaming?" 

'* By no means, madam : but the Salon is a public gaming- 
house, which to attract more flies into the spider's web, off^p 
a few luxuries near its meshes. No fowler spreads his snares 
with greater certainty than these licensed plunderers ; but of all. 
the fools I have ever seen, I have never seen a greater one than 
the tall Englishman in the next room." 

Julia's suspicions had been before excited : she now thought 
her husband had been absent a long time 4 she became fretful 
and impatient, and yet afraid to leave her place, to be seen near 
a gaming-table. Amelia was well aware of the sudden shock 
she would experience if the truth was suddenly told her, and 
she whispered in her ear the propriety of withdrawing from a 
place which seemed to be rather questionable. To this there 
was no objectioiT on the part of Julia, but she did not like to 
move without her husband, and at this moment a mask and 
domino passed near them. *' Surely," said Amelia aloud, 
** that is Mr. Walsingham. How very strange that -he should 
walk there, and forget his duty to us !" 

*^ Walsingham !" said the old man ; '* surely you cannot be 
of his party ! There aie few men I would not rather hear men- 
tioned by ladies thau that fellow. You stare, madam, even 
through your green gauze ; but I seldom withdraw an expres- 
sion, as, I hope, I never use a harsh word unguardedly." 

.'^And what'objeclion, sir," said Amelia, bristling up, **can 
you find to Mc Walsingham ?" 

*' He never injured me," replied the old gentleman coolly ; 
'* because, I was a iitde too old for him : but I never yet knew 
ih^ friend — do you mark me, madam — the friend of Mr. Wal- 
singham, who ever escaped unscathed, or who was not light- 
ened of his purse and ruined in his reputation. And who 
knows if his name is Walsingham !" 

**I do,'* replied Amelia: '*he is the son of Sir William 
Walsingham." 

"The son of Old Nick' himself, more probably," interrupted 
the stranger. ** I tell yon, 1 have known him under different 
names ; and the last one he assumed was—" 

'* Oh, Mr. Walsingham," said Julia, as he approached, '* I 
am glad you are come. Where is Mr. Douglass ?" 

<• Douglass 1" interrupted the old gentleman; *Mhat is him. 
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ril save him, in spite of himself/* Then, turning to Walsing- 
bam, he said : '* I wonder you so far forget your old habits, as 
to bring your friend to the Salon des Etrangers, when you 
might have been more useful to him at home.*' 

** May I ask,** said Walsingham, '* the meaning of this sneeiv 
ing insult, and what right you have to interfere in our occupa- 
tion of lime ?*' 

'* Take care, young man, how you speak, or I shall advert to 
former times. The hectoring vapour of a ruined man — ruined ^ 
' in reputation for ever — is not likely to shake my intention. 
The mask you wear can hardly cover the blush of shame 
which has coloured your ears. I will send your husband to 
you, madam : he has a coloured mask and domino.** 

^'* No, no,*' said Julia, aloud, *' thank God, then, it is not bim, 
and I breathe again." 

**Sit still, madam, I implore you," said Walsingham. **This 
gentleman labours under a great mistake-— in short, he is famous 
for his errors and his imprudence." 

'* Silence, sir!" replied the stranger; '* I have never been so 
imprudent or so covered with errors as to hide myself, or shel- 
ter myself under a name that did not belong to me. If this 
gentleman is the one by whose robbery you roll in a carriage, 
I recommend you to get your passport visi'd before ten o'clock 
to-morrow." Saying this, he withdrew. 

** What can he mean, Mr. WaUingh9m ?" asked Amelia. 

*' Poor fellow I" replied Walsingham, '* he is mad,^— has long 
suffered under a certain aberration of intellect, which generally 
overpowers the little reason he ever possessed when he is near 
music. He ruined himself at play, ami now has taken up the 
other extreme. Sit still, Mrs. Douglass, for a moment, and 
. your husband, who is in the refreshment- room, will return." 

*^ We can go there and meet him," said Julia, hastily : ** I 
feel vejry unwell, and 1 should like to go home." 

** Then 1 will go and order the carriage. By the time it is 
at the door, 'Mr. Douglass will be ready also. If you move, 
you will lose your seats ; and you may yet have to remain a 
quarter of an hour.'* 

**I cannot remain quiet," said Julia ; ** there was something 
in the expression of that stranger which has frightened me. 
Did he not say we were in a public gaming-house, and named 
one who stands exactly opposite to our hotel ? How can this 
be, when we drove for a quarter of an hour before we arrived ?" 

*^' Poor old fellow !" said Walsingham ; ** his senses are all 
abroad.** 
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Here there was a confused noise heard, which came from the 
gaming-room ; and a partial rush was made by all the people 
who heard it, to gain admission. Neither could Julia's ears 
deceive her, for her husband's voice was plainly audible. Die- 
regarding the advice of Walsingham, she hastily arose, seized 
the arm of Amelia, and casting aside all those little civilities by 
which some succeed in passing through a crowd without elbow- 
ing a lane, she pushed her way into the room, and, in spite of 
the pressure around her, succeeded in gaining a position nearly 
opposite her hustmnd. There she saw a man in a coloured 
domino and coloured mask, under the greatest excitement, and 
by his side the elderly stranger. Whatever might have occa- 
sioned the confusion, all was over now, and the parties who 
had rushed in like a torrent, released, now began to rush back 
again. Julia alone remained, like a statue linked to the arm of 
a living: being. Her eyes were fixed upon the coloured mask, 
and her ears seemed standing out from her head, like those so 
beautifully, so correctly figured in the listening slave. She 
tried to catch a word; the croupiers were busy arranging the 
four or five packe of cards for the forthcoming deal, and not 
even the words of the elderly stranger, who seemed imploring 
the tall man not to continue playing, could reach her ears. The 
cards having been duly shuffled by all the croupiers, were at 
last arranged by the dealer, who placing a blue card in between 
the pack, ofi*ered them to the tall gentleman to cut ; it being 
almost an invariable practice to allow the man playing the high- 
est stake to cut the cards. The stranger did it; and on the 
croupiers calling out to make the game, he threw down two 
notes on the black. He was asked if they were to, the same 
amount as the last, and, he nodded his head. 

It was a moment of the greatest suspense. Julia's look had 
never been turned from the tall man— her mouth was partially 
open, and the quiver of her lip alone bore evidence to her ter^ 
rible anxiety. Amelia perhaps (elt a compression of the hand 
or a tremulous motion of the arm, but she never spoke, and ap- 
parently did not breathe. Amelia, who knew well in what 
house she was, kept her eye on the dealer of the cards, and not 
nnfrequently turned them away towards Walsingham, whom she 
regarded as her future husband ; and notwithstanding the sinis- 
ter report of the elderly gentleman, she easily concluded that he 
was more or less mad, and consequently did not credit a word. 
It is very hard to relieve the mind of a good Impression, and 
equally diffienlt, when under that delusion, to credit a bad one. 

VOL. 11. 7 
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She had not in her own mind a shadow of a doubt but that 
Douglass was in the refreshment-room, and not knowing the 
value of the notes on the table, looked on with careless indif- 
ference. The cards were counted rapidly^the red was pro* 
claimed winner — the rakes were at work, when the old stronger 
called out in French, and so just in its pronunciation that he 
might have been mistaken for a Parisian, ** Stop ! Count the 
cai^s again." The dealer, who well knew he had counted erro- 
neously, swept away the tell-tale of his villany ; upon which 
Douglass made a grasp at and succeeded in obtaining \iiB notes. 
One of the croupiers immediately rose and called upon the pp- 
lice— many of whom are in constant attendance to remove losing 
players,~who not only lose their money and their tempers, but 
not unfrequently their reason — and a most serious confusion 
occurred. Fortunately, however, one or two gentlemen had 
counted the cards and had noticed the mistake $ and they 
stepped forward and declared that they would never play again 
if the croupier did not proceed without further interruption, and 
pay the amount of the stakes down. This was done, dnd the 
elderly gentleman, taking the mask by the hand,- asked him if 
wliat he had iust witnessed was not enough to convince him 
that, independent of the run of the table, there was a run against 
which no man could successfully compete. 

AH arguments were useless; — again the money was staked-— 
again it was lost. By degrees the notes grew fewer and fewer, 
whilst agitation increased, and words muttered through the fixed 
teeth, in which even the devil was invoked with a religious fer- 
vour, came audibly upon the ear. At length the last of all the 
store was on the table. The croupiers regarded it with indif- 
ference, and heeded with still less indifference the many curses 
of ill fortune which liberally flowed from the mouth of the loser 
in low inarticulate tones. He now watched the cards as they 
fell on the table with an eye which glittered through the mask ; 
the hand was feverish and convulsive, the ears stood out like a 
dog's when listening; the very hair on the head seemed to 
move. The colour Tost — the last note was swept away, and tiie 
loser left gazing on the table with a vacant stare. 

Julia had throughout the scene steadily watched the player. 
She who regarded a slight stake as grievous gaming, shook with 
horror when three thousand francs, the utmost limit allowed, 
was rashly risked, and as she drew Amelia closer to her, she 
said, " What a scene 1 who would gamble, to suffer the torments 
«f that unfortunate. man 1 How thoroughly do I despise anyone 
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vfho thus might impoverish a family for a momentary excite- 
ment ! I wish that Douglass could see this, and be acquainted 
with that strange old gentleman. Again he loses ; his whole 
frame seems convulsed — Ah ! that is his last note — perhaps his 
all — how he trembles with anxiety ! it is gone, and perhaps he 
is a beggar. Look how he continues like a statue." 

At this moment, Douglass, unable to contain his temper, broke 
out in a fit of cursing and execration, and tearing off his mask, 
stood recognised by his wife. She gave a loud sluriek and fell 
into the arms of Walsingham — ^and that shriek recalled Douglass 
to his senses. She was hurried out of the room, attended by 
one of the commissioners, who with the assistance of the old 
stranger carried her down stairs and placed her in Walsingham's 
carriage. Douglass followed close, confounded at this sudden 
iclaircisaement which he himself had occasioned, and told the 
servant to drive home, whilst the old man said, *' Just across the 
street to the Hotel des Princes." Julia had recovered, although 
she had not spoken, and was perfectly sensible that she was not 
one minute in the carriage on her return home, although a quar- 
ter of an hpur had been expended in driving her to the ball. 

Amelia, who af once saw throufi^h the whole artifice, was 
shocked to think Walsingham coula have lent his aid to so pal- 
pable a deception ; and her anger, great from this causci was 
heightened when she found that Walsingham never attended 
her home : nor was he at the carriage door when that door was 
opened. Julia suffered herself to be ted to her room by her 
husband ; but no sooner had she reached it, than she desired 
htm to leave her to her own reflections for a short time. This 
however was denied her, and before a flow of tears came to her 
relief. Stanhope stood by her side, with her sister Margaret. 
This timely interference restored her much. Amelia interposed 
her authority, declaring Mrs. Douglass too fatigued to be more 
excited ; and her sister Margaret, who had not even proffered a 
kiss, was glad enough to retire to rest. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



When Stanhope had determined on visiting Paris, he told his 
sailor valet John . Jenkins to pack cTp and get ready tcr accom- 
pany him, and John, who had heard much of Prance and French- 
men from those with whom he had sailed, believed he was go- 
ing into the claws of the black gentleman himself. He, how- 
ever, had imbibed the notion that Frenchmen lived upon no-> 
thing but frogs and soupe maigre; that they were all thin, lan- 
tern-bodied people, and that one Englishman could easily mas- 
ter any three of the " great nation." He therefore prepared for 
his voyage with as much caution and foresight as if he had been 
going in a trader to New Sooth Wales ; and conscientiously be- 
lieving that all natives of France were for ever at war, at least 
within their own breasts, with the English, he resolved to seize 
the first opportunity of showing himself a worthy son of the 
seay and one determined to come to blows upon the most trivial 
occasion. 

A great part of Stanhope's luggage had been forwarded by tlie 
wagon ; and very much astonished was he to find he had to pay 
a sum for the conveyance of it which far exceeded his expecta- 
tions. However, as he had to think and act for his wife, whose 
indolence was excessive, and being rather fatigued with his tra-^ 
veiling, he gave the money to John, desiring him to take a re- 
ceipt; and then, continuing his cautionary remarks, he said, 
" Mind you count all the boxes, and have them packed to-mor- 
row morning carefully in the 'steam-boat ; and be mindful to 
keep your eye upon them during the trip across the Channel." 

"Ay, ay, sir," answered John. 

** And mind, John,'* continued Stanhope, " that we have not 
to wait for you, or for the luggage : you must be up early." 

" Ay, ay, sir." 

** And be very careful, that in the event of Mrs. Stanhope's 
sea-sickness, you are at hand to attend upon her." 

•* Ay, ay, sir." 

At dawn, John was busily employed in shipping the trunks 
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<.aod various hampers ; he attended the stowage of them down 
below, keeping the things he thought most requisite uppermost. 
By eight .o'clock the bell had rung to announce the departure of 
the packet; and Mrs. Stanhope for once in her life appeared 
excited, or perhaps frightened, when she saw herself launched, 
as it were, into the deep ocean. She turned from the sameness 
of the scene before- her to the white cliffs of Dover, which were 
fast receding. E/ven she, cold and insensible as she was, felt 
those sensations of regret which are ever experienced by persons 
when first they leave their native land. No one can then com- 
mand his feelings : it is like severing tlie head from the body ; 
all we ever knew of life lies behind us ; before, is doubt and 
uncertainty. Then came the increased roughness of the water 
as the packet drew further from the land ; ind if any very fine 
sentimental feelings were rising in the heart of Margaret, she 
soon found it requisite to think of much more common-place 
things than rolling oceans, terrific hurricanes, shipwrecks or 
founderings, to which she believed herself in imminent danger 
the moment she embarked on board the steamer. There was a 
simultaneous roar for the steward, and sickness had overtaken 
the passengers. Stanhope, although he for some time mastered 
the disagreeable sensation, at last gave way before the enemyi 
and he and his wife were both sea-sick. 

In the mean time, John, although on board a steam-boat, felt 
himself at sea, and that feeling of freedom which ever attaches 
itself to the sons of the opean was felt by him. He walked 
about the forecastle as if that part of the boat was his own ex- 
clusive right; shoved some passengers, who were staggering to , 
and fro, out of his way ; and then casting his eye aloft, for the 
fore-sail was set, he gave a sneering acknowledgment that it was 
a sailf in spite of the sooty blackness of th& canvass. His man- 
ner soon gave umbrage to one of the crew, who had been on ' 
board a man-of-war, aiid who now, having passed the years of 
liis activity aloft, had become a sailor on board of a steam- 
packet. 

** Hulloa, ihipmaie !*' he began ; *' do you think the fore- 
castle belongs to yOu, that you're tacking and wearing, and 
backing and filling, like a collier tiding it up the river? Fm 
blessed if you don't put me in mind of the captain of a frigate 
who was in quarantine at the Motherbank, and swore he did not 
mind how long he was kept there, as long as no other ship was 
allowed to ride in the roadstead besides his own. Now, I 
should very mi^ch like to know if you learnt your manners and 
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got your, sliding gunter boots (John had on top-boots) on board 
a man-of-war ; for IM have you to know that the forecastle was 
never made for a shore-going chap with a long coat and short 
trousers.'* 

** Lord lotre you I" said John ; ** a pretty fellow you are for 
a forecastle-man, who cannot tell a seaman by his figure-head 
without looking how he*s rigged. Why, I knew you for a man- 
of-war's man in spite of your black face ; and if you could see 
88 far through a deal plank as a gimlet, you might haye seen 
from my topping the officer oyer those sea-sick savages, that I 
knew the stem from the stern, and have heard many a shot whiz 
as loud as that cursed hot water which comes spilling out of 
your hollow main-mast, which lets out smoke enough for all the 
galley funnels of the Channel fleet" 

'* You talk of shot, shipmate," replied the seaman ; ** why, 
you are hardly old enough to remember a good broadside ; but 
if so be that you're inclined to hear a yarn, whilst all your peo- 
ple abaft are bellowing 'for buckets, and swabs, and stewards, 
just brii^g yourself to an anchor under the lee of this paddle-box, 
and ril tell you of what you never saw. But, first of all, take 
your muzzle-tacking oflT, and let's know how you ever got your 
legs into those leather buckets ; for you're the first man who 
ever served before the mast in a man-of-war who took to weap 
ing top-bQots." , 

'* Why, shipmate, at this moment I don't exactly know what 
I am myself; so I don't expect you to tell me. I'm valet, as 
they calls me, and rubs down my master's clothes ; then, when 
I'm ashore, I looks after the horses and rubs them down a bit ; 
then, I rubs down nussus's riding habit; then, I handles the 
scrubtbrooms, and has a sprinkle and scrub at the decks of the 
house ; then, I stand all day as messenger boy ; besides being 
purser's steward, master at arms, captain's steward, and half a 
score of other appointments. So, do you see, as I was afraid 
1 could not get through all my work«without some support for 
my legs, I bought these new pair of boots." 

** I'm blessed if you have not put your foot in it with. a ven- 
geance 1 Here am I, the hazy side of fifty, with nothing to do 
but now and then man the jib-halyard ; for our captaii^ was a 
lieutenant during the war, and he thinks it looks like old times 
when he roars out ** Forecastle there 1' * Sir, says I.' < Man 
the jib-halyards,' says he. * All manned,' says I : for when my 
hands are upon them, that is all they'll get. * Hoisfaway the 
jib,' says he. ' Belay,' days I ; * Sheet,' says he ; ' Belay r' says 
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I. And then, no sooner is that done, than ii*9, * Man the jib 
down-haul/ and we go through the consarn of haaling it down : 
but he seems to-day taking great care of that pretty woman, and 
somehow or other, I never could understand why, but if a pretty 
woman comes on board, he has half the bockets in the craft 
ready ; but if she's an ugly one, she may reach for that, or her 
soul out, before he would lend a hand. It's devilish odd, John, 
that's your name, isn't it ? that all sailors, whether officers, or 
foremast*men, may be trusted with any thing else but a pretty 
woman. Weil, day passes away, and to-morrow comes, and 
life goes between a covering of soot, a little French brandy, and 
now and then a song, and the jib halyards." 

*' Well," says John, and a jolly life too! But I have plenty 
to do, and never in mischief; and now I've got to go amongst 
these long-legged Frenchmen, who, if ever they knew me to 
have been an English sailor, would properly sarve me out." 

'' They are a queer set," replied the steamer, ** and no doubt 
of it ; and although every day of my blessed life I go over to the 
coast, yet I never go ashore ; for their Custom-house officers 
would turn a man inside out to find a quid of tobacco. They 
hate me as they do the devil, because I laugh at them, point to 
the sea, and give them a hint, that if they show their dirty faces 
outside, we'd sarve them as we sarved them on board the 
Nymphe, in 1793." 

" Tell us that yarn, my lad, and I'll unpack the provision- 
basket, where I have stowed' away some brandy for master, 
when he gets to John Crapaud's land." 

''To be sare I will, and I like to do it; for, do yon mind, wo 
are getting so rusty with this peace, that I'm blessed if I think 
the lads of the present day will know a round shot from a ball 
of rope yarns ; and as for the names of the officers, who we all 
looked up to as fellows to eat Frenchmen afloat, they'll be 
quite forgotten without the action is now and then rubbed up to 
clear the cobwebs of their memory. 

"It was on the 17th of June, 1793, that we started our an- 
chors from Falmouth, in the Nymphe frigate, commanded by 
Edward Pellew ;r-he'8 swapped his name now, and they call 
him Exmouth, because he lives at Teignmouth : so you see 
there's something in the mouth after alL Well, away we goes 
with a nice breeze, and steers away towards the Start Point* 
We were out for a cruise, and we had heard that one or two 
Frenchmen had mustered up courage enough to come within 
sight of old England: Well, we makes the Start Pofot, and 
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away we steered to the southward, keeping oar eyes wide open, 
and giviag a regular brush of the horizoa at sunset and daylight. 

'* It was just as eight bells was striking, and the boatswain's 
mate was catting * Larbowlings ahoy !' that the look-out man 
forward called out that there was a strange sail to leeward; and, 
my bobs ! didn't we all turn our eyes to the south-east as if we 
expected a prize. Well, it was, * Hands, make sail, and no 
sleep for the middle* watch gentlemen.'" 

'* Man the jib-halyards," interrupted the captain of the steam- 
boat. 

" All manned, sir," roared the old seaman, who had kept the 
end in his hand, expecting this usual manoeuvre. 

** Hoist away the jib," iroar^d the officer; "Belay;"— 
'* Sheet ;" *' Belay ;*'and down sat the old boy again, having got 
the down-haul stretched along. 

'* I'm blessed if he won't wear out the sheeve and the shell of 
that block yet !" he began, *' for he dances the sail up and down 
about twenty times. It makes those ladies think he's a great 
navigator, and that Captain Cook did just the same when he 
sailed round the world in search of niggers. 

'* Well, as I was saying, when the jib-halyards clapped a 
stopper on the yarn, it was, ' Hands, make sail,' and by five 
minutes after four a. m. we had borne up, and were under all 
canvass, in chase, and the stranger did the sanre ; but I'm blessed 
if I think it was done to run away : no, John, I think it was done 
to clear away for action ; for no sooner had the Frenchman, and 
a gallant fellow he was, got all right for a frolic, than he shortens 
sail, hauls up his foresail, lowers his top-gallaht sails, as much 
as to say, ' Come along a little further out, and we'll have a 
regular morning's watch amusement, instead of holystoning the 
decks and wearing out the marines' knees.' 

*' Well, we all thought that at it we should go like devils ; but 
we were told not, to fire, although we were close on board of the 
Frenchman, at six o'clock, when both captains began to hail, 
and Pellew, taking off his hat, and making the Frenchman a 
most polite bow, roars out, * Long live King George 1' upon 
which we all opened our mouths, and gave three such cheers,' 
that I'm blessed if the ship did not tremble as if we had fired 
both broadsides at once. Well, sir, the Frenchman hearing 
these polite cheers, steps forward with a red cap in his hand, 
which they eall a cap of liberty, and waving, said—" 

** Forecastle there ; man the jib down hauL" 

** All manned* sir." 
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" Haul down the jib." , 

'* Forecastle there,*' said the captain. ^ 

'' Sir,*' replied the old sailor. 

" Gather the jib on the boom, and stop it neatly down." 

" Ay, ay, sir.'* 

" I wish the devil had the captain by the hind le^," said John. 
** Why can't he let his gingerbread boat paddle along without 
disturbing his crew F" 

'* I axes your pardon, Mr. John," said the old boy ; ** but 
although this craft is a steamer, she's ~ no gingerbread boat 
neither." 

*' I begs your pardon, shipmate ; I was only a little adrift be- 
cause that jib down-haul was a stopper on your yarn : so never 
mind the boat or the gingerbread, but start ahead again." 

** She's as fine a craft," said the old sailor, with that admira- ^ 
tion which seamen ever have for the ship to which they belong, 
'* as ever skimmed across the Channel. I've known her run a 
race with a breeze of wind, and get across before it overtook 
her : and as for a duck in a seaway, just mark how easy she 
rolls ; my sarvice, Mr. Gingerbread, that sticks in my throat, 
and I should like to wash it clown." 

** I understand the signal," replied John, and in a moment he 
dived below and brought up a bottle of brandy. ** Here it is, 
my lad, and proper good stuff as ever was made. 1 thought 
master might be sea-sick, and missus quarmish, so I brought it 
for them ; but as I feel ratlTer queer myself, and you have got 
some gihgerbrbad in your throat, we had better manage a small 
allowance ourselves." 

'* That's all right," said the old sailor, drawing breath with 
difficulty after the copious potation ; ** and now I can go ahead 
again, as the captain says to the engineer. Well, shipmate, as I 
was a saying, the French captain waves a red cap and jabbers 
something to his crew, who gave three cheers, ghosts of ours, 
and monseer, with bis hullabaloo chaps, set up a howl of * Vive 
la republique !' which means, success to every man who cuts 
his master's throat, or makes him as poor as his servant. We 
all of us stood gaping and wondering what would come next, 
for we were running up alongside, and the Frenchman had his 
colours up as proudly as if he was going to show us the way 
into Brest, whilst one of the crew stepped aloft up the main 
figging with the red night-cap in his hand: and screwed it on to 
the mast-head, and down he comes from aloft, and looks at it, as 
much as to say, * We are never going to strike those colours.' 
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** * That*8 all righC said the captain : * and when I pot my 
hat on my head, my lads, do yoo begin to see if you ean*t take 
that night>cap from the mainmast-head/ We got all ready, 
every gun was pointed, the matches were all blown, our eyes 
were all on the captain, when, after making a low bow to the 
Frenchman,— and I'm blessed if ever I saw so much politeness 
before, — we began to murder each other, he raised his hat to his 
head, and—" 

*' Forecastle there,** said the captain of the steamer. 

** HuUoa !" said John in a towering rage. '* I suppose you 
want that jib up and down again.'* 

" Sir,*' interrupted the old sailor. 

''Clear away the jib, and let*s know when it*s ready fur 
hoisting.*' 

Away went the seamen, and after the usual order delivered in 
a slow pompous voice, for grandeur never articulates quickly, the 
steam-boat was under half her canvass,, the old sailor soon got 
seated, having the end of the down-haul in his hand, and after 
taking another glass to refresh himself, proceeded : — *' That jib's 
the life of me, it keeps me in exercise ; and I should grow as 
round as the t)oiler below if I had not to trot backward and for- 
ward like the shaft of the engine. — Well, John, up goes the 
captain's hat, and before he had placed it on his crown, smack 
went a broadside into the Frenchman, and we stopped their 
parley-wous, and their scraping and bowing. We only left 
some with one leg to turn round upon ; but they did not take it 
quietly at all,— -not a bit of it, for they set to work in right good 
earnest, and I never saw less ceremony or politeness on either 
side. 

'* Both ships were running alongside of each other within 
hailing distance, and we both did our best to load and fire with- 
out spending much time upon that duty. We began this haro- 
mer-and-tongs work at fifteen minutes after six, and we had one 
quarter of an hour's good hard slapping work without any alter- 
ation taking place or any masts fallen, when all of a sodden Mrs. 
Crapaud hauled up about eight points, and we after her ; but still 
she fought like a good one, and when, at seven o'clock, the 
mizen-mast of the Frenchman fell, why we gave three hearty 
cheers again." 

** What are you looking at?" said John. 

** Why, I saw the captain put his speaking-trumpet to his 
mouth ; and if your pretty missus had not spoken at the time, 
the jib would have come down again.*' 
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" Well, then, bear-a-hand and get on, mate, the mizen-mast 
was down." 

'* Ah ! right enough, John ; it was just after it fell that the 
Frenchman, whose wheel had been shot away, paid round off 
and fell right aboard of' us, coming stern on the jib-boom, passing 
between our fore and main-mast. Now we had not been blazed 
away at all this time for nothing : our main-mast was none 
the better for the large pieces which were out of it, and stood 
none the steadier for the main and spring stays being shot away, 
for the Frenchman had come right abeam of us, and the jib- 
boom end was against our main-mast head.'' 

** Avast heaving, old boy, about the jib ! that captain of yours 
is looking this way, and if he sees your lips mpve, he'll see the 
word jib, and we shall be done again for five minutes." 

" Well, then, he can't understand this : the jib-boom was — " 
'* Forecastle there ! man the jib down-haul." 
** Oh, Lord ! oh. Lord !" said John, *' I have heard of the 
patience of a man not unlike jib in sound, but I'm blessed if 
he could have stood this ; for, to a dead certainty, had he sailed 
under that chap with the trumpet (although he might whisper 
from the funnel-head to the taffrail), he would have hung himself 
with the halyards of that confounded jib." > 

" Now then, shipmate, at it again ; we must nearly come to 
a finish before we hear of the jib again." 

'* Likely enough, John, without some strange passenger 
comes on deck ; and then up she goes again. — Well, as I was 
saying, the jib-boom of the Frenchman gave way, our mainmast 
stood as stiff as a midshipman on half pay, and both ships fell 
alongside of one another : then we got at it again like two 
hungry bull-dogs, for we could not be separated, as the main- 
topmast studding-sail-boom iron of the Frenchman got foul of 
the larboard leech rope of the main-topsail, and held us as fast 
and in as good a position as we could have wished. The cap- 
tain thought the Frenchman was all for boarding, and he thought 
it would-be just as well to be ready ; but no sooner were we on 
deck than it became evident that our adversaries were not much 
inclined for that fun ; so we took a gentle hint from our captain, 
and away we went on board of her. I don't know, John, if ever 
you were consarned in one of those affairs, bui I promise you 
it's no joke swallowing an iron pike, or being ready prepared for 
the cook by being spitted : but when there is this fun to be 
played at, in spite of all the Frenchmen say, there's no man in 
the world like an English sailor. We drove them before us like 
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sheep ; and allhoo^h occasionally they faced about and bravely 
defended their ship, yet the chance was gone. Our lads having 
gained a %ood footing, pushed along ; nothing could stop us, 
neither spear, boarding-pike, pistol, musket, nor cutlass ; the last 
stand they made was but for a second, when down came the 
colours and the Cleopatra was a prize. That's the way to do it, 
John ; no half laughs and purser's grin, — no trying when you 
are within range, then hauling off to load the guns : — no, no,^* 
on we go cutlass in hand, three cheers for our king and our 
captain, stand from under all our enemies, and in fifty minutes 
from the time we began, the Cleopatra was our prize. Well, 
down comes this precious cap, which was made of wood and 
daubed over with red paint There was some kind of a spear fas- 
tened to it; and I believe it was the first cap for a liberty man that 
we had had on board an English ship since the commencement 
of the war, for this was the first frigate taken ; and whenever I 
get a Frenchman on board who has got a drop of brandy, I set 
him down and give him a regular good tnie and faithful account 
of some naval victory ; but I always like this best ; and I tells 
them that we have sarved them out once or twice, and are all 
ready to do it again ; but as for those shore-going chaps all 
covered with green and silver, I never speaks to them, because 
they came on board one day, and when I was telling them a 
little spice of my mind about frigates and other vessels, I'm 
blessed if they did not order from that day that we should not 
smoke alongside the wharfs, and they keeps us shivering in 
winter like monkeys in frosts, and won't let us have a fire to > 
warm ourselves. Til tell you what happened to me the other 
day : I was just going on shore, when— ^' 
* " Man the jib-halyards forward !" 

*' Oh ! it's no use," said John, *' I can't stand it no longer, if 
you can ; and I'm blessed if I don't go to sleep." 

** All manned, sir." 

" Hoist away the jib." 

** Now, that man," continued John, '* is what I call a regular 
fool; he thinks those passengers take him for a great officer, 
and the very man whom he thought to captivate by the rough- 
ness of his voice is an old admiral. I'm off down below for a 
caulk, old boy : so take another drop. If I hear the sound of 
^he jib down-haul, I shall know yon are taking your daily exer- 
cise." 

The Stanhopes in course of time found themselves alongside 
the wharf at Boulogne; the crowd were kept oQT by means 
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of ropes, and the passengers landed, conveyed to the Castora- 
house hard by, the passports examined, and the victims, under 
the several charges of the several comtnissioners, on their route 
to their hotels. Only John remained on board ; and there he 
stuck close to his hamper, like a sentinel over his charge. 

*' Why don't you go on shore ?" said the commander. 

'* No, I thank you, Mr. Jib Halyards, Fve got something 
here to take charge of; and I'm blessed if any Frenchman alive 
overhauls it without having a skirmish with me." 

By this time the gend'arme, whose busmess it was to see the 
steamboat clear, and superintend the landing of the luggage, 
came up and desired him to walk on shore. Jack stood like 
a man expecting to fight, and after measuring his long adver- 
sary from head to foot, told him in plain English he might go 
to the place where he conscientiously believed all Frenchmen 
congregated after their relations had paid the funeral fees. 
Upon this well-understood ejaculation, the gend'arme called 
one or two more of his fraternity, and Jack was forcibly ejected, 
(Bxamined, and despatched. He ran to his master, and made 
loud complaints that he could not be responsible, — ^no, not even 
if his master was starved. 

** Starved!*' said Stanhope; "what the devil is to starve us 
here, and what has our luggage to do with starvation ?*' 

" Do with it !" said Jack in surprise ; " why, all the provi- 
sions for the long cruise is in the hamper. I knew you nojr 
missus either could not live upon frogs, so I laid in provisions and 
wine enough for a month. I've brought over some real good 
brandy, lots of eggs, for they can't get the frogs into them ; and 
I've stowed away some bread, and butter, and hams. , If these 
hungry scoundrels only smell the purser's store-roomi we must 
live upon their cursed nastiness and swallow animals no Chris- 
tians ever ate before." 

Slanlvppe could not help being amused at the prudent fore- 
sight of his faithful man John ; but no persuasion of his could 
convince him that there was no apprehension of short allow- 
ance ; and Stanhope saw that he should have no little trouble 
with his servant, who, although he was so faithful, was mightily 
scrupulous lest the honour of England should be compromised. 
Jack's reason for having shipped a pair of top-boots was that 
he might not be suspected of being a seaman ; but no disguise 
would have been effectual: his suspicions that every body 
approached him to do some bodily injury, kept him perpetually 
on his guard ; and long before Stanhope had succeeded in get* 
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ting iiis dinner, his man John was safely lodged in gaol for 
having, against all laws of France, inflicted a most tremendous 
hit upon the nose of a Frenchman, which caused a copious flow 
of that which, in kind remembrance to the land about BordeauXy 
has been christened as claret* This detained the travellers : it 
required money more than justice to release him, and only made 
John more resolute in his determination to take the law into 
Jiis own hand, and inflict the penalty upon any of the discon* 
tented subjects Qf France. At last, after a volume of oaths most 
liberally bestowed upon the postilion and their boots, Stanhope 
and his wife were packed up for Paris, and John and the lady^s 
maid were in the rumble. Away they went, whips cracking, 
carriage creaking, smack into every gutter the driver could find, 
going down, and rattling and shaking over every paved piece 
they coul8 muster going up hill. Even Margaret was kept 
awake, for sleep was impossible ; and John, who was suffi- 
ciently civilised to pass his right arm round the waist of the 
maid lest she might hurt her delicate back, amused her by 
sweariug at all frogs and Frenchmen. * 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The suspicions which Julia had long entertained in silence, 
for she had never had breathed a word even to her sworn friend 
Amelia, now broke upon her in all the force of truth ; and she 
felt assured that the large sum of money she had seen sacrificed 
by her husband was not by any means the first which had 
tended to enrich the coffers of the Salon. Her idea, that hav- 
ing the place where Houghton was sacrificed constantly before 
her husband's eye, he might be led to avoid the shoal over 
which the breakers so distinctly rolled, was erroneous ; and we 
are not certain if the publicity of errors does not, by exciting 
curiosity, rather swell than diminish the victims. Sleep never 
came to close her eyes i how far ruin was already certain, re- 
mained uncertain ; how far any provision might have been made 
for her son, was likewise doubtful ; and how soon all the gay 
apparel of Fortune might be exchanged for the more sombre 
hues of poverty, was unknown. She could not believe one 
word her husband said : he had evidently deceived her, and 
gave her the double pain of seeing with her own eyes and hear- 
ing with her own ears the degradation of her husband. Still, 
she loved him : she had never been warped by the cold ways 
of this unfeeling world ; she had been bred in a village, and 
nurtured in the country ; the vicious contamination of large 
cities had never reached her unsuspecting heart, and she even 
then loved, and could not bear to despise the naan with whom 
she had at the altar sworn to receive for better for worse. 

During this long night she endeavoured to fortify herself for 
the morrow. She had now to conceal from others her bitterest 
feelings : she had to appear contented when she knew no com- 
fort. That night her hands were frequently clasped as she 
prayed Heaven to avert worse consequences than poverty ; and 
her prayers, long and frequent, were more for the guardianship 
of her husband than herself. Hour after hour, as time ever 
lingers in pain and misery, slowly ticked through the night of 
darkness she remained awake. Stilli there wa9 a beam of hope 
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through the thickest cloud. Stanhope had arrived, and through 
him she calculated she might ensure a reformation ; but, to meet 
her husband, — to meet him with liar stamped upon his pale 
countenance — and quivering lip, there was the trial ! Long 
before the usual time of rising she was alone in her bed-room. 
Her husband had crept from her side without one word having^ 
passed, and the door was vscarc^ly closed before it was again 
opened by Amelia : she threw herself into Julia's, arms, and 
burst into a flood of tears. 

Julia instantly thought more of her friend thati of herself: 
she began the work of consolation, but was interrupted by 
Amelia. 

'* Tell me," she said, ** has any thing passed : have you spo- 
ken one word to him ?" 

*' Not a syllable. When he awoke — if he slept, he crept 
silently out : you must have watched fqr him.*' 

*' I did : more than an hour have I been seated in the adjoin- 
ing room. I could not sleep— for I felt my love sacrificed : I 
cannot but like, nay, love Walsingham ; whilst rfeelhe must 
have led your husband, and been a partner to the deception of 
last night." 

" It is a painful discovery, Amelia, for us both. You are 
yet free ; although promised, your brother may save you from 
the alliance you have consented to form. But for me, what 
remains f*— can my husband, if I once despise him, really love 
me ? — can a man feel himself an object of esteem and affection- 
who has been abased by his own wife ? Never ! the pride of 
their sex revolts against submission to our weaker nature ; we 
may guide by affection, but we can never rule by it ; and I 
could but ill bear to see my husband's eyes withdrawn from 
mine, like a coward who dares not look his adversary in the 
face. But I have sworn to leave all others and cling only unto 
him ; and as Heaven and yourself are the witnesses to this 
oath, no time, no circumstances shall ever estrange me from 
him : I have formed a resolution how to act, and I will never 
disgrace him or myself. Let us consider your case : we must 
be satisfied of the respectability of Walsingham. I cannot for- 
get the words of that old man ; from him we might glean the 
truth, for he is not cautious to conceal it : Stanhope can intro- 
duce himself to him, and we may arrive at a safer conclusion 
than a hasty marriage." 

There was a slight rap at the door, and her maid entered. 
She looked frightened, and fearful to speak before Amelia,*— 
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'' Quick," said Julia ; " do not stay shivering out your words : 
what brings you here at this early hour ? and what have you 
seen to cause this tremble ?" 

" My master, ma'am," replied the servant, *' is busily em- 
ployed packing up his clothes ; he has ordered his cabriolet, 
and I can't help thinking he is going to fight a duel. There 
has been all night great noises in the street, and, Lord help me ! 
I have seen more unlucky omens than ever I did before.'* 

** Tell your master I wish to see him," said Julia. " Ame- 
lia, my dear, leave me alone ; there must be no witnesses to the 
painful meeting : only mind, if the cabriolet arrives before he 
comes op stairs, then run to your brother, and tell him to hin- 
der my husband's departure." 

She was alone in the room which opened into that in which 
her child was sleeping ; she sent the nurse away, and knelt by 
the side of the bed : but her prayers were hasty and inarticulate, 
for although her lips muttered the words which her heart dic- 
tated, yet were her ears pointed to catch the sound of those foot^ 
steps never until now dreaded to be heard, and the mind, ill at. 
ease, was not solely fixed upon her God. She started up, for' 
she heard his approach : the door was opened of the outer room, 
and closed ; she looked — her husband stood by her bed-side ex- 
pecting to find her there. His face seemed worn down with 
care and vexation, and as he turned to advance into the inner 
room, there was a tear coursing down his cheek. It was but 
one spring : with outstretched arms she rushed into her hus- 
band's, and fell senseless on his shoulders. He held her there, 
and looked upon this scene of distress which he had occasioned ; 
and sadly contrasted was it with the sleeping innocence of his 
boy ; — hij heart loo full, — for his shame, plainly showed he yet 
had a heart to feel, — and he could not contain that living spring 
of water, the best attestation of a manly and contrite heart. Gen- 
tly she raised her head as she recovered, until her eyes met his ; 
then she saw his tears, and disregarding every cause'she had 
received for rebuke, she kissed them again and again, hastily 
ejaculating, "Thank God — thank God, you have not left me! 
--you thought to do it, Robert, — to have left me and that inno* 
cent child. There is no occasion for such cru^l conduct ; for, 
as there is a God above, I love you tenderly and sincerelj^ 
There, — dry your tears ; they ill become a man, excepting in 



excessive sorrow." 



** How can I, dearest Julia, look on you I have so cruelly, SQ 

8* 
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wantonly abused t I did intend to leave yon, I did even medi- 
tate self-destraction." 

She clasped his arms, and looking him foil in the face, whis- 
pered in a hurried murmur : ** Have you no fear for eternity, 
that, thus uncalled, you dare appear before Him?" 
. '^ I feel," he continued, " the wretch I am : and yet it looks 
as if the hand of Fate had led me on. You have made me more 
wretched by your kindness. Perhaps my pride might have 
supported me, had you shunned me : but thus to receive me 
unmans me quite.'* 

" Listen, Robert, to me. I feel myself now above my sex, 
for I have conquered their, worst feeiinfi; — revenge. From this 
moment, not one word ever passes my Tips ; it was a dream last 
night, which those tears have dissipated : no rebuke, no open 
reproof,— *or, what is worse, no cowardly hint or distant innu- 
endo, — shall ever fall from my lips. I ask only one favour — 
nay, two : your love as constant and as true as when first we 
naarried ; and, since it is above you to conquer a disposition, to 
fly from it to our country seat, there to remain in comparative 
seclusion, and for that child to recover by prudence the loss 
which a temporary aberration of intellect might have occa- 
sioned.'* 

Douglass hung down his head and made no reply. She 
watched him long and anxiously : no answer was made. 

** Speak," she said, *'and let me know'the worst: is your 
love estranged from me ?" 

** As Heaven is my witness," replied Robert, **no ! I love 
you, — I adore you ; but I am-so much fallen in my own esteem, 
that I fear you : I tell you, Julia, I dare not answer your ques- 
tion." 

*' Why not, Robert? You have already answered what I 
feared from your silence the most The other is easy : a few 
days may fathom the character of Walsingham ; and if he is the 
man he. represents himself to be, we can after the marriage re- 
turn home." 

*^ Home !" ejaculated Douglass ; <* we have no home." 

Julia's eyes were riveted upon him, as if to satisfy herself 
that the great excitement of the past night had not in reality 
driven him to madness. His eyes, though abashed, were rea- 
sonable : there was no vacant stare, such as idiotism entails on 
age, — there was no flash of fury as beams in the glance of a 
maniac ; but there was deep remorse, and worses-melancholy. 

«* Have I asked,'* continued Julia, ** too much ? is the request 
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to forego that which must end in ruin unreasonable ? — See there, 
Robert, as that little pouting angel, with his face flushed with 
sleep, seems to smile upon you, — have you no duty you owe to 
him ? This is no place for him ; here, beset by temptation 
which you have not resolution to overcome or avoid, we day 
after day sink more and more into poverty : at home, we can 
economise, we can live prudently and frugally. Promise me 
but this — to return to Longdale, and never shall this morning's 
conversation again be intruded upon you/' 

" I cannot — I dare not promise that I never can perform. 
Julia, promise me not to upbraid me with my perfidy — not to 
scorn me for my baseness, and the words which hang upon my 
lips, and which fear alone restrains from uttering, shall be spo- 
ken : but until that promise is made, I am for ever silent.*' 

** It is my duty to do as you desire*— my wish to do that 
which can alleviate any sufferings ; but why tlHs agitation con- 
cerning so common a question ? I would only ask you to fore- 
go the Italian journey for the greater quiet of home. Why not 
return there ? — You do not, my dear Robert, look as you usually 
look ; what can so alarm you ?" 

** Now, I know you will despise me, — indeed alread)* has the 
word escaped your lips — when you saw me, in the frenzy of 
the moment, stake the last of the sum, which never should have 
been realised. Julia, Longdale is not ours— it is sold !*' 

Julia started back from him in alarm. **. Sold !*' she repeat- 
ed ; '* and the money for the purchase — " 

*• —Is lost — gambled away, thrown to sharpers." 

"And are we beggars? are we absolutely, irrecoverably 
ruined ?" 

" Not quite. You have forced from me that which I would 
have wished some other to have disclosed. It was your sweet 
forgiveness of my last night's imprudence which has made me 
bolder than the impoverisher of his wife and child should be: 
but I cannot recover what is lost ; the rest I leave to your dis- 
posal." 

** My God ! my God I" ejaculated Julia : ** Longdale sold ! 
the money dissipated ! that boy a beggar ! — worse, excepting 
his death or his sickness, could not have befallen him. But 
something is left : as you value the word you have pledged me» 
let the settlement drawn up by poor Verity be signed." 

'* It would be useless ; the property on which this settlement 
was made no longer exists : but all that is left, I swear most 
solemnly, shall be instantly settled upon yourself and child." 
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*< Stop, Robert For myself I care northe value of the mean- 
est trifle. I am your wife, and neither poverty nor deceit shall 
estrange me from you. As faithful as I was in affluence, so will 
I be in poverty : my affection shall increase with the necessity 
of greater affection, for I love you iA spite of the ruin you Jiave 
entailed upon us. — It is needless to hang down your head— this 
is no time for tears ; this instant show me the account of the 
losses, and let me have the satisfaction of knowing that we are 
not absolute beggars. Fortunately, everything is paid here, and 
I do not owe one franc in Paris. — But before we begin, remem- 
ber this, — our misfortunes must be kept an entire secret ; we 
want no words of pity expressed with a malicious sneer. We 
can retire from. Paris, and in seclusion' seek a less dangerous 
asyluip. — Nay, look not so suspiciously upon me : as I live, 
and hope for forgiveness hereafter, neVer will I recall this con- 
versation to your mind. In return I ask for tho^ evenings of 
innocent recreation of which I have been lately deprived ; let 
your wife be your companion and your friend. I almost fear 
to trust you from my sight : but you could not leave me now, 
when I can forgive all but your absence." 

** I nevei: thought, Julia, to have fallen so low in my own es- 
timation ; and reckless, improvident, thoughtless, criminal, as I 
have been, I should feel my parting with you my greatest misery. 
If my future conduct can atone for the past, trust once more to 
him who has deceived you, and we may yet be far from beggars, 
and our child far from the inheritor of misery. Your voice has 
reclaimed me when advice from others failed : if it is possible 
for the gamester to become honest, that miracle you have work- 
ed in me." 

**Then I am satisfied, — nay, I eould almost bless* the decep- 
tion which discovered the error. Come, come, we must not 
look too much on the dark side ; there may be a gleam of hope. 
Have you kept an account of your losses, so that no mistake 
could occur?" 

** Yes, I have recorded them faithfully, and each time that I 
looked at them, made useless vows of amendment." 

<' Bring me the account directly : I must be satisfied now, 
where I should have thought it an impertinence to have in- 
truded. In half an hour I shall be dressed, and here in my oi^n 
room we will arrange our future proceedings. Mind you re- 
ceive Stanhope properly : you must shake that gloom from your 
countenance, and learn from me to bear misfortune, since that 
misfortune is to lead to domestic comfort." 
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Julia now underwent the misery of the toilet ; she never be- 
trayed the least uneasiness of her mind ; and the long restless 
night, with all the fatigue it had caused, the care-worn counte- 
nance, the pallid cheeks, had been removed by the excitement 
she had undergone. Even now her face looked more cheerful 
than usual, for she had, in spile of the heavy loss, entertained 
some^ hope that much yet remained : and so. much did that 
charm of life illuminate her countenance, that her servant re- 
marked, she was glad Mr. Stanhope had arrived, for her mis- 
tress looked so much better already. 

No sooner was the toilet completed than she sent to apprise 
her husband. He came instantly with the heavy account of his 
losses ; and if Julia was startled at the first announcement of 
this calamity, she was still more shocked when she saw the 
heavy sum which had passed to Walsihgham. At this, the 
blood forsook her cheek, — he must be a gamester I and the old 
stranger's words rose up confirmed. 

On her expressing her surprise and regret at this discovery, 
Douglass' boldly stood forward to protect the character of his 
friend. He told the truth, — that at first the play was insignifi- 
cant, and that the stakes were increased at his request; that 
Walsingham had steadily recommended him to avoid playing, 
had warned him of the dangerous odds against him at the Salon, 
and that even at the very last he had counselled him to avoid 
running the risk he had done, and told him of the probable re- 
sult ; that the fifteen thousand pounds which he had won, bad 
been the result of continued good fortune, which Douglass could 
neither beat by play, nor turn aside by one good favourable cur- 
rent of the fickle goddess. 

** This, no doubt,'' replied Julia, '* is true, since you say it is 
so ; but to whom is Amelia about to be married ? — a confessed 
gamester ! This enormous sum is not the result of one night's 
misfortune, but of a succession of fortunate events. Now, in- 
deed, I can well account for the animated appearance of this 
man when he left hi& deeply-studied discourse tOvplay with you. 
It is strange, but I regret the loss of this money more than the 
four times heavier loss by which the Salon has profited.— Ro- 
bert, I ask you a favour. I see we yet have enough to keep us 
in respectability — that by prudence we may yet recover our- 
selves. Now let us do an act of justice to Amelia ; let us find 
out this old stranger, and from him learn the character of Wal- 
singham, I leave this to you. The worst, thank God, is 
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known ; let us hope for a future of greater ease and more ra- 
tional amusement.** 

When Julia entered the breakfast-room, it was remarked by 
all that she looked most healthy and happy, and that although 
Douglass's countenance had become much care-worn, still there 
was a brightness about him which seemed like returning health. 
The parties met with the greatest cordiality ; Margaret expres- 
sing herself surprised to find any comfort in Paris ; and Stan- 
hope was, as usual, all activity to get his various trunks and 
boxes safe to his hotel. He seized the first moment to send his 
sailor valet for this purpose. John was excessively indignant 
at the continued cry of ** John Bull,*' which met his ears, — ^for 
Frenchmen have not even as yet become perfectly reconciled to 
top-boots, excepting on jockeys* legs. And thus the first morn- 
ing passed: no Walsingham appeared; the luggage was safely 
housed, and the Stanhope family installed. 

Amelia had not quite so easily recovered the deception of the 
preceding night, aud although perfectly in the dark as to the 
knowledge of the loss, she was quite satisfied that a painful dis- 
covery had been made, and from the words of the servant, was 
more than apprehensive, that some great and unfortunate result 
might occur. Great, therefore, was her satisfaction at finding 
the current of domestic felicity gliding onward without inter* 
niptton. She caughi.the lively glow of countenance from Julia ; 
and Stanhope remaiked that love gave a greater beauty to the 
cheeks of the young, than all the mornings* walks of spring, or 
the exercise of frosty winter. All seemed animated, all happy, 
but Douglass ; in his mind all the evil he had entailed not only 
on himself and child, but on Amelia, forced itself in spite of the 
vacant lau^j^h by which he hoped in forced hilarity to suffocate 
the rising devil. That Walsingham had never been his school- 
fellow, he well knew ; that he had invited him to the house, 
after any one might have suspected his character was true ; that 
he had seen the gradual approach of pretended affection without 
stepping in tor stop it, was evident : and what might not be the 
consequence of this imprudence, since Amelia's afifections were 
undisgaisedly placed npon Walsingham ? 
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t:iHAPTER IX. 



The first day after the arrival of the Stanhopes passed with- 
out a visit from Mr. Walsingham ; which Stanhope thought 
strange enough for a lover,. and one who only the night before 
had made a regular downright offer, which had been as regularly 
accepted. / 

Douglass, who remarked this ^omission, resolved at once to 
discover the reason of his absence ; for Amelia, apprehensive 
that it was occasioned by sickness, was becoming seriously 
alarmed for the life of the villain to whom she was so unfortu- 
nately and sincerely attached. 

Having told Julia of his purport, he repaired to the lodgings 
of the man who had involved him almost in total ruin. On in- 
quiry if Walsingham was within, he was answered th«t the per*" 
son so designated had left his apartments that morning, and had 
taken with him some of his effects ; and although they could 
not tell him where he had goue, yet that they suspected he had 
not left Paris. 

To Douglass's inquiry if any person had called upon him 
since two that morning, he received for answer that some people 
generally called at his house at that hour, that they remained 
about twenty minutes, and then left one at short intervals from 
the other. 

It was a mystery which even Douglass could not unravel. 
** If," thought he, *' flight^ had been his object, he would not 
have merely changed his abode ; besides, who could accuse 
him ? If I had followed his counsel, it is true, I mi|ht have been 
more seriously ruined than at present, for I should have conti- 
nued play ; but he warned me of the consequences, and I stand 
afraid to meet the gaze even of my own wife." 
* Thus pondering on his way back to his .hotel, he hardly no- 
ticed the small knots of people who had congregated together, 
and who were busily employed in discussing some measures 
which the government had published in the Moniteur. If there 
were more violent gesticulations— more compressed lips — more 
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SDzioos hands passing over more heated foreheads, Douglass 
scarce noticed for some time : but even he, whose heart was full 
to the brim, could not pass an indifferent spectator to the scene 
around him. He was now opposite Tortoni*s ; and even if his 
thoughts could have banished the outer world entirely, yet the 
concourse of people through which he had to force his way 
would have roused his slumbering attention. 

Aware that his wife would anxiously await his arrival, he en- 
deavoured to push through the crowd; but he shortlyjound 
himself so hemmed in, that all advancing or retreating was im- 
practicable. On every side he now heard loud and vehement 
complaints against the government ; each man*s voice seemed 
raised beyond its common pitch ; and open sedition was bruited 
about without fear of even the long ears of the police. In fronC 
of Tortoni's, a young man seemed addressing those near him ; 
and by his side, he thought he once caught a glimpse of Wal- 
singham : but the human tide was much agitated, and he was 
carried to and fro as the impulse of those behind him was com- 
municated to those around them. 

In vain he endeavoured to understand this popular commo- 
tion, then so very unconnnon in Paris : he could only glean in 
the din of words one uninterrupted flow of curses upon the king 
and his ministry. The bigotry of the one and the tyranny of 
the other seemed the burden of the complaint, which was ac- 
companied by every malediction which the nimble tongue of a 
Frenchman could murmur. 

This all seemed inexplicable to Douglass. Ever since he had 
resided in France, he had remarked the internal quiet which 
pervaded the whole country : every one seemed satisfied. The 
conquest of Algiers had contributed its share to excite the enthu- 
siasm of France ; for the failure of the attack had been regarded 
as alniQsl a certainty by that nation whose fleet under Exmouth 
had humbled the haughtiness of the Dey. To the flattering 
gazette of conquests, was added a long account of the immense 
treasure which was on its way to the French capital ; and the 
French, naturally a lively nation, and a people wrapped up in 
military glory, could not contain the satisfaction they experienced 
as the news was promulgated. The other nations of the world 
were likewise pleased that the efforts of France had been 
crowned with success. They saw before them a spot long 
since in the hands of barbarians now offering a focus for generad 
civilisation throughout Africa : the chains and their rivets were 
struck from the limbs of the slave, — trade would be enlarged,*— 
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another harbour would be opened to the world without the fear 
of pirates ; and hardly any conquest met with more general 
satisfaction from the entire Christian world than the conquest 
and the capture of Algiers prior to this day. France had no rea- 
son to fear a comparison in regard to internal pacification with 
any nation of Europe : the new elections, which had occupied 
a small portion of public attention, had terminated iii a satisfac- 
tory return ; the liberty of the press,— ^the freedom of public 
discussion, and all those rights which give and uphold a liberal 
government, restraining the advance of the one, and curbing the 
slightest step of power between the people and the crown,— was 
delegated to men whom the nation had just selected. What, 
then, could have occasioned this sudden tumult, in which the 
voice of moderation and reason was drowned in the wild cries 
of *• Vive la RSpublique ! — aux armes ! aux armes /" Even 
at that moment, had the idol of France attempted to turn the 
tide of popular feeling by any act indicative of reason and cool- 
ness, he would have sacrificed his popularity. The French once 
excited are not easily, calmed : no men listen to reason or mo- 
deration with less attentive ears when their blood is a little heated 
than Parisians. If they fail to relieve themselves by a copious 
discharge of words, blood invariably follows. 

The first torrent of abuse having lost, from the wideness of 
its current, a portion of the strength and power it maintained in 
its narrowed channel, other words besides curses became audi- 
ble. '* The liberty of the press suspended !" cried one, whose 
infuriated looks betokened the low radical partisan. ** The new 
chamber again dissolved I" roared another, who had lately given 
his vote and secured the return of his favourite. ** The fran- 
chise of the electors' of the smaller colleges annihilated!" cla- 
moured a beardless hatch of insurrection ; whilst, as each con- 
tributed his grievances to swell the tide, the cry increased of 
" ^tix armes ! aux armes /" 

Around Paris at that moment there were twenty thousand 
choice troops ; they were supported by trains of artillery, and 
flanked by the finest cavalry of that great country ; but on this 
evening, Monday the 26th July, the same feeling seems to have 
animated every breast : even the soldier and the police were 
inactive, and the first impulse was given unchecked by any au- 
^thority or power. The unexpected blow to the liberties of France 
seemed alike to have astounded the upper and middle classes ; 
whilst the lower class caught the opportunity thus oflfered them 
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of either resisting the ordinances, or of making (hem a stepping- 
stone to greater popular power. 

By degrees, as one man made way for another, Donglass 
pushed through tlie crowd, which had already extended itself to 
the Rue Richelieu. From the windows of the hotel, great 
masses of people had been remarked walking hastily towards the 
Boulevards ; whilst in the court-yard of the Salon, many people 
of more respectable appearance were distinguishable. Amongst 
.these, the most calm amid the din of words was the elderly 
stranger : he stood with his arms folded, apparently listening 
with much attention, but seldom intruding a word ; frequently, 
when the impassioned speaker would turn to him for a confir- 
mation of his words, the head might be seen to nod an acqui- 
escence, but the lips never moved : and it was whilst the ladies 
and Stanhope were watching this unusual concourse of people 
that Douglass entered almost bieathless. 

*' Where is he F" asked Amelia, the colour forsaking her 
cheek. 

*' I have not seen, and cannot find him,*' was the* answer. 
'* And, indeed," he continued, ** no man, I believe, is to be found 
now in his house : all Paris is in a tumult ; and although I have 
endeavoured to glean the cause of this unusual disturbance, I 
own myself unequal to explain it." 

*' Then run over," said Amelia, *' to that crowd where the old 
gentleman stands : he can explain it." 

** Robert," said Julia, as he was about to leave the room, 
'* remember your promise never to enter that house again." 

^' You may trust me, Julia : your eyes will be upon me." 

** They iiever will pry into a husband's actions : your word 
is a better security than my surveillance." 

Robert went, and was soon recognised by the stranger, to 
whom he at once advanced, ofifering many thanks for his un- 
heeded advice the previous evening, and regretting the hasty 
expressions he might have used. 

The stranger received him cordially, and inquired after the 
lady who had made the scene, as he worded it : then, without 
waiting' for an answer, he remarked, ** You are lucky in one 
' respect ; a greater excitement is likely to occur, which will over- 
come even gambling for a time ; for some very serious commo- 
tion will foHow these ill-advised— these undigested ordinances of 
the government." 

Douglass, willing to give his party every possible informa- 
tion, requested the stranger to accompany him to his hotel ; but 
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he was stopped in his invitation by an abrupt M No.'' Douglass 
started back a little annoyed at this reception of an intended 
civility, when the stranger continued,*—"! would not meet 
Walsingham in the house of one of his victims: besides, if re- 
port speaks truth, my company would not be very agreeable to 
one of the ladies, who might prefer a man more lavish of his 
praises in regard to an admirer than mine would be. Do you 
understand, young gentleman ?" and out came that sharp elbow 
against the side of Douglass. 

*' He is not there, 1 assure you ; and if I could urge as a per- 
sonal favour what you refuse on the score that your presence 
would be unwelcome, I should be much gratified by your ac- 
cordance with my wishes.'' 

'* What a precious long-winded set of words !" replied the 
stranger. ** But no words will do to quiet Walsingham ; that 
fellow would go on if the dictionary was paraded against him.r— 
Well, I'm agreed, — go on. Remember one thing — I always 
speak my mind. Some time ago, 1 told you, you could better 
play on a fiddlestick than a system : who's right now ? I called 
you an ass : I don't think your conduct would make me recall 
my words." 

He shook the hand of an overgrown Frenchman as he passed, 
giving him an expressive wink as lie said, ** Tout va bien," 
and followed Douglass to the room door : there his guide turned 
round and expressed his regret that he had in the great excite- 
ment forgotten the stranger's name." 

'' I doubt if you ever knew it," replied the man : '* Walsing- 
ham never talks about me in society, where my name cannot be 
uttered but with a curse. My name is Mr. Testy, and the world 
say I inherit all the wealth of my name." 

He was introduced, and he bowed gracefully. He had evi- 
dendy been used to the highest society, for the polish of those 
manners never rubs off. His keen eye scanned the countenances 
of all ; but it rested upon Amelia's for a moment, and he said, 
rather abstractedly, " What a sacrifice !" Recovering himself, he 
spoke of the ordinances which occasioned this unusual tumult; 
and, with the quickness of a man accustomed to the manners of 
the people amongst whom he had so long resided, he concluded 
his narrative of facts with these words : — " If the police falter 
for a moment, the throne is in imminent danger. If the forward 
movement is once given, nothing can retard it. A Frenchman 
at a charge, when the adverse party has shown weakness, is 
overpowering : check him at first, and he will never face his 
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I therefore cannot say what I would say as advice to yoa, Miss 
Stanhope, nor can I enter upon a subject so painful to Captain 
Stanhope.*' 

*• Upon my honour, Mr. Testy," replied the captain, " I 
cannot comprehend you : I have told you I have never seen 
him." *^ • ^ ^ 

" I can only say, sir," replied Testy, *' I wish with all my 
heart none of your family had ever seen him.'* 

'' How came he in this house, Douglass ?" asked Stanhope. 

'' He was Robert's schoolfellow," replied Julia : *' there is no 
mystery about the man." 

Testy, who generally kept his eyes on the table,' was s^en to 
glance a keen look at Douglass as he s^id, ** I fancy he has been 
his schoolmaster, rather than schoolfellow, and rather exorbitant 
in his demands for the education ne has bestowed." 

Inhere was a painful silence. Julia suspected at once 
the truth ; her husband felt like a false witness under torture of 
severe cross-examination ; Amelia burst into tears and left the 
room, and was followed by Julia and Margaret ; whilst Stan- 
hope, perfectly confounded in the labyrinth of mystery, was 
unable to pursue the conversation further. After a lapse of 
time, however, Stanhope recovered himself, and spoke out 
like the straight-forward man he ever was. ** Mr. Testy," he 
began, ** excuse me if I say any thing which you might mis* 
apply as regards yourself; and give me the credit of not wishing 
to. say an uncivil word, or to plant an unpleasant feeling in your 
bosom. You have twice distinctly alluded to me as knowing 
too much of this Mr.Walsingham; I have as often told you that 
I really never knew him ; — there was a look of discredit to my 
words." 

Testy, whose large quick eyes were fixed upon Stanhope, 
nodded his head, saying, ** Go on : I repeat it again,— you 
know him ; and not many days from this, you will acknowledge 



It." 



'' I am not prone, Mr. Testy, to incivilities ; but surely the 
word of a soldier and an Englishman might be respected." 

" Certainly,'* said Testy : '• pray go on." 

'' Well, sir," said Stanhope, his blood rising in spite of his 
habitual control, for Testy's countenance was as unchangeable 
as a painted sign over an inn door, '* I repeat it again,— 1 do not 
know him.'* 

«' Just as you please, Captain Stanhope, about that; but pray 
go on ; for although I am anxious to appease your wrath if I 
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can consistently with my resolation, yet I am equally anxious to 
know if my throat is to be cut going home to-night." 

There was a smile on Stanhope's countenance as he con- 
tinued, — *• Well, well, we will say no more about that at this 
time. From the hints you have given, and which hints cannot 
be altogether misunderstood, some suspicion has been excited in 
mind relative to Mr. Wilsingham : now. I will be plain with 
you,-^Mr. Walsingham is engaged to be married to my sister.** 

" I know it," interrupted Testy. 

** I am anxious, of course, to learn the character of my future 
brother-in-law. You know him well ; I therefore endeavoured 
to glean from you something which might make me regard him 
with sincere affection; and yoQ in reply say things which are 
evidently so well worded, that they carry with them under their 
smooth surface poison which reaches even the heart of my , 
sister. I own I have no right to ask this favour of you ; but I 
do ask it : who is this Walsingham V 

** Upon my honour," replied Testy with most provoking 
coolness, " I should be very much disinclined to swear who he 
is : I know what he was." 

>' Then what in the name of the devil was he ?" asked Stan- 
hope. 

'* Ay, now I think you have named his father ; and if you ask 
with such a knowledge of his parent, you might inquire over ^ 
the way, in the large hell, for his character. I say no more, * 
Captain Stanhope : I shall not tell a lie even to save your sister 
a pang." 

*'Is he not the son of Sir William Walsingham ?** 

** I really .should be very sorry to swear that he was, and 1 
cannot absolutely swear that he is not." 

** I see It is of no use," said Stanhope in despair, ** asking 
you any question ; and yet I will try one more. What would 
you do if you had a sister going to marry him ?" 

*• Cut her pr his throat," replied Testy. «• Taiih, the tumult 
increases in the streets ; I must be off,<— good night." 
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CHAPTER X. 



Mr. Testt did not stand long making last speeches or bows ; 
when he said '* good night,*' he walked out without any other 
remark, and was soon in the street. Douglass felt himself re- 
lieved from a load he could ill sustain when he departed. 

To Stanhope's remarks that he was altogether unfathomable, 
he responded, that he believed him to be one of those suHen, 
morose men, whose younger days had been blighted by misfor- 
tune, and whose later years had brought no consolation or com- 
fort :^ike all men at war within themselves, he added, who 
cannot see happiness in others but with dissatisfaction, every 
word he uttered was weighed in the balance of malice, estimat- 
ing exactly how much the subject could bear, without overtop- 
ping the scale and ruining the measure." 

** He does indeed appear soured by the world ; and yet he 
wears the proud countenance of good humour, and in his ex- 
pressions there was more regard for the welfare of Amelia than 
caution concerning himself* I will go with you to-morrow my- 
self to Mr. Walsyigham, for his conduct is curious. I never 
knew the man who was engaged to a woman and who omitted 
to visit her without something very extraordinary interposed." 

Scarcely had Stanhope concluded his sentence than Walsing- 
ham appeared. He was introduced to Stanhope ; the latter 
offered his hand, which was accepted, and the cold, shivering, 
clammy feel made Stanhope remark that he was sorry to find 
him unwell. 

** I am fatigued, much fatigued," said Walsingham- ''"May I 
inquire after Miss Stanhope ?" 

" The ladies are in the next room," said Douglass : " if you 
are disinclined for claret, we had better follow them." 

** Although very anxious to see Miss Stanhope, I cannot re- 
fuse one glass of wine, for I feel almost unable to speak. There 
is," he continued, ** Captain Stanhope, a great likeness between 
your sister and yourself-^*! could have named yoii as her bra> 
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ther in any place. — Now, Douglass, I am ready to follow yoa— 
and the faster you move, the betler it will please an anxious* 
loTer." 

The ladies all received him well ; even Julia was glad to see 
him, for it relieved Amelia's mind, and made her i^egret that 
Walsingham had not arrived half an hour sooner, and silenced 
the impertinence of that horrible stranger. ** What can have 
fatigued you so V^ asked Amelia. 

** More' than 1 can well explain," replied Walsingham. **.I 
have been obliged to relinquish my intended visit to my father, 
on account of the present disturbances, with which I am little 
interested. They are most serious ; indeed, I expect that to- 
morrow will see Paris in a state of absolute revolution ; and I 
came here toMiight, stealing a few moments from a most impor- 
tant meeting, in kind regard to Mrs. Douglass and to yourself. 
What I propose is more painful to myself than to any ; for who 
can bear to propose a separation from the object of his love ? — ■ 
Amelia, my dearest T' he whispered, **do you think you can 
persuade your sister to leave Paris in an hour ?" 

" Leave Paris, Mr. Walsingham ! What can this mean — to 
what end do you make this proposition ?*' 

•• For her — yours — your brother's— all your safety : it is no 
secret, and I will tell it aloud. Mrs. Douglass, with your per- 
mission I will close this door and that window, and beg of you 
to listen to me attentively." Margaret looked up. — ** After a 
duty to Amelia in my present visit, I am anxious about yourself 
and child. You must leave Paris in an hour's time ; nay, don't 
start — ^your welfare is my welfare. I venture to disclose a se- 
cret which would, if discovered, mar a great work. To-morrow 
the streets of Paris will flow with blood — an organised revolu- 
tion, which, will withstand even the bayonets of the French 
troops, is arranged ; and when once the frenzy of the French 
nation is let loose, we cannot tell how far murder may advance. 
You have a child — an' only child ; the danger is most immi- 
nent;— before I came here, I got your passports viseed for 
Calais ; here they are : if you are prudent, order your iiorses 
at once. I tell you that after midnight you could not pass a bar- 
rier; you will be hemmed in— >there will be no retreat." 

"Surely, Mr. Walsigham," said Stanhope, "the British mi- 
nister is a sufficient protection for the British subject ?" 

** Doubtless," continued Walsingham, ** from an overt act of 
the government ; but from a lawless set of demoralised ruf- 
fians, whose hands will ^ek with the blood of their country- 
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men, who can protect you ? Men may remain and brave the 
danger, but for women to place themselves in such a position is 
unpardonable. I know not, Miss Stanhope, if my wishes are 
likely much to influence you ; but if you regard me with the 
affection I regard yourself, you will •use your voice in my ar- 
gument, and urge Mrs« Douglass to avail herself of the present 
moment, and escape a danger which it would be criminal in her 
to await. Surely in this proposition you will do me the credit 
to believe that I am actuated only by a wish to render you a 
service, and that I impose upon myself the greater punishment 
in thus being separated, if'only for a week, from Miss Stanhope. 
Captain Stanhope, may I claim one moment's conversation with 
you in private ? I will leave Douglass to talk over my ap- 
parently hasty proposition, whilst to you I make a declaration 
more consonant with the best feelings of my heart." 

So well had Walsingham from long practice schooled himself 
in the art of deception, that the frank and manly Stanhope was 
completely blinded by the apparent openness of his manner : 
he nodded a cheerful assent to Walsingham's proposition ; and 
in the room where he' had dined, Stanhope beard a repetition of 
the vows already made to his sister, and an earnest hope that 
no obstruction would be placed to his marriage.. * 

Stanhope asked if Sir William's consent had been obtained ; 
to which question he was answered, that Sir 'William v^as so 
fatigued with his journey as to be unable to leave his bed ; but 
that to-morrow, if an opportunity occurred, his father should be 
apprised of the son's intentions, and a reconciliation established 
through the medium of Amelia : " For," added this Lothario, 
*' who could see her and not eovet such an addition to any 
family?" 

Stanhope, silenced if not satisfied by this avowal and explana- 
tion, tamed the conversation to the threatened revolution, with- 
out for a moment pledging himself to support Walsingham's 
cause : he had some misgivings, from Tesiy's hints, that his 
future brother-in-law's character was rather doubtful on some 
points ; and yet his open, candid manner greatly disarmed Stan- 
hope. 

*' I am inchned, very much inclined, to support your propo- 
sition about removing the ladies ; but I own I should myself 
leave Paris with considerable regret. I am scarcely within th^ 
barrier of the city, before a revolution commences : we sol- 
diers, Mr. Walsingham, are ashamed to fly because a few shots 
may be fired." 
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** A few shots," interrupted Walsingham, *' wotiM not in« 
duce me to make the suggestion I have m^de ; but you cannot 
but be aware that if onoe the mob become the assailants, no 
woman will be safe from outrage. It is for your wife^s sake— < 
for her personal beauty will soon attract attention, — ^for Ame- 
lia's, for Mrs. Douglass's sake, — that I am so urgent, tlemem- 
ber what I tell you, Captain Stanhope : from the instant the 
first shot is fired and the alarm raised, it is useless to attempt a 
retreat, for the post-office will supn'.;^no horses ; and the worthy 
ragamuffins who splutter about liberty, but cannot comprehend 
its meaning, will make free with your carriages, luggage, and 
women. , I have no more to say on the subject — I have done 
all that I can do. My servant will remain here to forward your 
wishes ; and I take my leave now, earnestly hoping that to- 
morrow you will have no occasion to regret having neglected 
my advice." 

Walsingham now returned to his victim and the ladies. In 
vain he gave Dougla«$s hints iiiat he wished to speak to him in 
private : Douglass was for once satisfied with bis loss : he 
neither took the hintoior proposed cards, but seemed impatient 
and reserved. In the mean time, the buzz of human voices in 
creased outside ; ever and anon a rush was distinctly audible 
whilst in the calm which occurred between the deep maledic 
tiQns of the populace and their vehement cheers, the old revo 
lutionary songs struck upon the ear. 

** That," said Walsingham, *'is one of the worst signs o 
all. Years have passed since those songs have been publicly 
sung in the street, or rehearsed %otto voce in the salon. I think 
less of the clamour of these nimble-tongued people than the 
music; for once set Frenchmen to sing, and, carried away by 
the enthusiasm which invariably occurs, they rush headlong 
into mischief without the restraint of reason. You see," he 
continued, *' how the whole mob have joined in the chorus — 
how they scream, rather than sing, ^ ^ux armeSt citoyena I 
formez V08 bataillona J Depend upon it, that sudclen ebullition 
will not easily be quelled." 

In vain did Walsingham try every means in his power to ef- 
fe€t his principal object of withdrawing the whole party from 
Paris : the very noise and confusion was a strong inducement to 
keep the women from hazarding a retreat through such moving 
masses of men ; and Walsingham, finding all his efforts vain, 
withdrew himself. As he passed the outer gate, he whispered 
to his servant to remain and watch, and to give him the earliest 
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intelligence of his friend's departure. He had notf howerer, 
advanced two steps before he was ran violently against by a 
man, who cried x)ut, '* Starboard a little, shipmate, next time, 
and don't come stem on in that manner ! I'm blessed if yoa 
hav'n't stove in my figure-bead and loosened «ome of my head- 
rails ! — Ah, d-7 ■■ aU you Parley wous put together ! — a thick- 
headed set of lubbers, who can't talk English, although we have 
thrashed you enough to make you scholars. — There, tip us your 
flipper ; will you have a glass of grog, old Monseer Jiga- 
maree ?" 

Walsingham by no means relishing the reception, answered 
in English with a very polite refusal, and was soon lost in the 
mob. 

"I'm blowed," said the elegant valet in top-boots, "if that 
voice does not sound worse upon my ear, than * Hands, reef 
topsails,' of a squally night. I'll just overhaul him a bit." But 
Jack's resolution after his soliloquy came too late : Walsingham 
was lost in the great stream of human nature which continued 
to flow from the Palais Royal and Place de la Bourse, to empty 
itself, or to diverge in diflerent directions along the Boulevards. 
Indeed, the valet had hard work, as he said, to weather the 
corner of the porte-cochire and get into his anchorage at the 
hotel. 

When he attended his master to explain his occupations, and 
duty done, he was in a high state of excitement ; so much so, 
indeed, as to warrant the suspicion that he had been splicing 
the main brace ; for all his master could get out of him was, 
** That's him, just as sure as grog ahoy at one bell!*' Con- 
tinued Jack to himself as he took his master's boots, " I know 
his voice as well as the first-lieutenant's : and as for his walk, 
it's just as regular as the sentry's at the cabin-door. By the 
piper ! if ever I range up alongside of him again, I'm mis- 
taken if I don't bore an eyelet-hole in bis carcass, big enough 
for a reef point to go through !" 

" What is the matter with you, Jenkins ?'' said Stanhope : 
" are you drunk, or stupid, or both ?" 

" It's him, just as sure as the purser's steward will clap his 
thumb in the liquor-measQr.e 1" replied Jack. 

*» Who ?" said Stanhope. 

"Him," said Jack. "And if I cruise about until daylight, 
ril find him out; so while you turn in, I'll turn out and look 
out." Upon which he banged the door and was in search of 
the stranger. 
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Walsingham had reached his own apartments in safety ; and 
after going through his* evening practice just as assiduously and 
as cautiously as if he had been employed cheating the^unwary, 
he threw himself back on his chair, and commenced a very 
laudable but far from religious abuse of Testy. ** He crosses 
my path every where^at every step I stumble against him. 
What could he have told these fools ? If I had succeeded to- 
night, he might have raved until his tongue had swollen. They 
roust leave Paris, or I must : — and that last is not probable,'* he 
continued, musing. ** I am so far committed, th^t I cannot ex- 
tricate oiyself ; and I do not admire the cool, determined man- 
ner of the brother. Besides, Douglass has much more money ; 
and I allow the bird to fly away, not unplucked, it is true, but 
still with many a golden feather. It is a bad business, but I 
must await events ; so now to complete my great work, which 
will immortalise and enrich me. I will have but one in the 
secret— my bosom friend the Count Von Rosendal." Here 
Walsingham jseased his mnrmurings, and having provided him- 
self with pen, ink, and paper, began to mark a piece of ruled 
paper in the following manner :— 
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•*I think — Ah, Rosendal, you are come to the moment! 
Here is my new plan ; it must succeed. Now listen, and re- 
member, the first-named thing or being denotes the horizontal 
line in which. the answer is to be found; the second, the per- 
pendicular lines. Thus, supposing you want to inform me ' not 
to give cards,* you, after betting a five-franc piece against me, 
would of course look over my opponent's cards and then turn tu 
a person who is known strictly honourable — never mind, the 
term, my worthy German ; honour and dishonour are merely 
words, and all we require is honoiir amongst ourselves, we need 
not upe the general monosyllable. You would, in low accents 
just sufficient to reach my ears whilst I am pondering what to 
do, and my adversary is * proposing,' relate that * a beautiful 
child was nearly killed by a man, who drove his cab over it, or 
against it.' Here you see, my worthy German, that the child 
marks the lower line, and that the man marks the fourth per- 
pendicular space ; and there you find, * Do not give cards.' By 
your silence I should infer that I was to give cards. — Stop ; I 
know what you are going to say, Rosendal, just as well as if 
you uttered it; — you were going to remark, that the eternal talking 
would not do amongst people of our avocation ; it is only fools 
we must find, or innocent old gabies, who play in public rooms — 
there you may chatter. Now, I propose to try this plan upon 
my bosom friend Douglass : he has just got a brother-in-law 
over, who is one of those strict, honourable, upright men, who 
like conversation, and who are so blind as to the dishonesty of 
the world, that they do not believe in piek^pockets, an(i4hink a 
new coat cannot conceal a doubtful person. We must learn the 
table by heart, and practice it to-morrow at Madame la Rose's : 
she has always one or two old fools who weary out life in 
playing for francs. But mind, the paper' must be destroyed : 
like free-masons, we must not commit any thins: to writing. I 
dare eay we have both learned more unprofitable lessons, and 
harder to be remembered, at school.— Now let us practise. 
' That is a beautiful emerald, count : I wonder you do not 
give it to your wife 1' " 

** No trump whatever," answered the count 

** All right, my dear count : you see how easy it is to turn 
words into gold. Again : ' My horse has thrown my groom.' " 

" The ace." 

<« Good, my worthy pupil, good !-^never did man instruct a 
more willing scholar. You know the principle ; the effort of 
memory is nothing. — By the way, I have a new mode of turning 
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the king — easy to do when a man is a little hazyu Here is the 
king of spades at the bottom ; now ii*8 at the top : remark how 
I shuffle ten cards over it, and no more. Now cut — sauter le coup^ 
my worthy count. There's the king of spades in all his royal 
majesty. I'm quite pleased with my discoveries I To-morrow 
I will get Douglass here at three o*clock ; you will come in ac- 
cidentally, and I will arrange with one or two others to drop in ; 
and then Fm 'mistaken if we do uot^alk of old Jason and the 
Golden Fleece afterwards. What a great blessing is an invert- 
tlve genius — a creative min^ ! — Come, count, a cigar and to 
bed : cold water, clear heads, steady hands, watchful eyes, placid 
countenances, are all as requisite to our success as smooth 
tongues, courteous manners,' honied words. To be what we 
wish to be, we must be walking specimens of Lord Chester- 
field's gentlemen. Curse those fellows shouting their villanous 
revolutionary songs ! they are never going to bed. Take a copy 
of this, count, cmd after you have said your prayers, repeat it 
over, place it under your pillow,, rehearse It to-morrow as your 
morning's orisons, then destroy it. Good night to you-— I'm to 
bed, to dream of riches and a victim." 

The worthy couple parted, and Walsingham retired to his 
bed, but not to sleep, not to fall into a total oblivion of all the 
world, and to rise refreshed and reinvigorated to go through the 
labours of the coming day,— but to feel all the stings of remorse 
— to startle at every sound which accidentally was occasioned-^ 
to feel the coward's palpitating heart — if the furniture cracked, 
to dread the approach of any living object in, the dark — to quail - 
at the very thought of death — to fear the present and dread the 
future. Then, again, the apprehension. that the police! might 
trace him, or that some more cowardly cur than himself might 
betray him ; — then in the rear came virtuous resolutions — a 
determination, after he had accumulated more money, of a peaceful 
retirement in some country place, under another name, taken of 
course for a fortune left by a maternal uncle — giving alms with 
a liberal hand, and going down gently into the grave amidst the 
lamentations of the poor and the blesaing of the religious. 

Walsingham, in all his disturbed slumbers, never thought 
much of Amelia ; he never intended to marry her ; and if he 
failed in his worst intentions, he could easily retire to another 
lodging, and wait concealed until the travellers should have de- 
parted. He wanted but oue week's respite — only one week 
more to reap the golden harvest. He was safe as to Sir William 
Walsingham : that poor old man was fast sinking into the grave, 
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attended by two doctors assisting nature in her gradual course, 
unable almost to speak, and strictly prohibited from any con- 
versation or any excitement. This our hero had ascertained ; 
all his visions therefore wore a favourable aspect — for he had 
but one intention,^ which was to win, or rather to cheat the man 
who had received him as a guest, and been deceived in him from 
the advice which was the cloak of his guilt, and whieh, in all 
cases, when given against public play, was only to give Wal- 
singham a better opportunity of making more in private. 



CHAPTER XI. 



TiresDAT morning, the 27th ol* July, was heralded in by songs 
from the populace ; whilst several of the deputies, who had met 
overnight, watched with impatience for that dawn which was to 
muster the many together. Great indeed had been the dismay 
of those legislators, who saw by their unwarrantable act the 
confusion which must necessarily follow : the storm had been 
created, and who was to still it ! 

The French, ever zealous to maintain their rights, seemed all 
to have taken but one view of these melancholy instances of 
royal weakness. The laws had received their deathblow 
from the hand which had confirmed them; and that nation so 
long the fear of the greater part of Europe waS not likely tamely 
to submit to a violation of its rights and privileges. 

Throughout the whole of Paris, boys might be heard scream- 
ing in defiance of the soldiers, or the warning voice of the po- 
lice, " Aux arme$! aux armear^ whilst those grown to man- 
hood thundered back the words and applauded the sentiment. 
Still no hostile act was Committed. Groups of the people 
assembled ; and there might be seen the expressive glance of 
the eye, the firm tread of the foot, the compressed motion of 
the lip, which generally accompany a resolution of acting ; — 
then the hurried communication to which all listened — the fierce 
gesticulations which all practised. 

In the mean time, as the day grew more distinct, the crowds 
more considerably increased. The manufactories, the printing 
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not likely to leave the room. The conversation was chiefly led 
by the count, who talked in fearful strains of the approaching 
crisis : he wondered how any foreigners could remain in Paris 
when death would he busy and very indiscriminate, and regret- 
ted for Walsingham that his severe indisposition would leave 
him partially at the mercy of the mob. 

When this run of words was concluded, Stanhope, who had 
impatiently waited for a comma in the count's volubility, spoke 
to Walsingham--»mentioned his having called at his father's, and 
of the ignorance of the servant as to his being in Paris, which 
ill accorded with the conversation of yesterday. Walsingham, 
accustomed to such surprises, answered coolly, and it was 
doubiless the desire of the medical attendant that his father 
should not be agitated at all ; and consequently he had been de- 
nied admittance, and his father not apprised of his visit. 

*' It is useless bur conversation now upon a very particular 
point,'' Continued Stanhope : *' we leave Paris to-night. Yon 
will find me at Dover should- any serious riots occur in France ;. 
there I expect your love will lead you, and there we can make 
ail arrangements. Amelia was anxious to see you." 

** And if Lean move, I will yet see her," interrupted the hy- 
pocrite. 

•* Move, man cherP^ interrupted the count. " If you do, 
you had better be measured for your coffin before you start." ' 

Douglass, who really believed Walsingham in every point 
strictly honourable, implored him not to risk his valuable life, 
and persuaded Stanhope to leave Walsingham^to the repose he 
required. The count was the only one who seemed astonished 
at the hasty departure ; bnt a quiet glance from the sick man 
made him understand that all the night's labour in refreshing 
memory was for one day useless. Stanhope shook him warmly 
by the hand, for he was not quick to condemn ; and snch is the 
strange composition of man, that even Donglass wished him a 
speedy recovery, and another and better prospect than a sick, 
bed. 

They parted ; the connt watched them from the windows of 
the entresol ; and no sooner was the coast declared clear, than 
Walsingham was ready to have ridden thirty miles in a contrary 
direction. It was requisite before he ventured in public to ascer- 
tain their departure ; and at five o'clock the gratifying news was' 
announced that the whole coVey, as Walsingham named them, 
had flown. 

Previous to this, the riots began to assume a more serious 
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aspect. In the gardens of the Tuileries, men were to i)^seen 
on chairs, reading aloud and commenting upon the Ordonnances; 
vhilst the listeners, easily excited, roared out against their 
rulers who thus sought to enslave them. It is reported that one 
who thus occupied a chair as a rostrum was interrupted by the 
police and told to desist, as he was sowing discord amongst the 
people. *' I only," replied the witty Frenchman, •* blow the 
trumpet : if you dislike the notes, you must 5nd fault with the 
composer." A shout of applause followed this diaplay of wit ; 
and the police was hustled away, and told to seize upon the au- 
thors of the sedition, and not those who merely read the words 
of a government act. The dense crowd which thronged the 
Palais Royal rendered all approach to that quarter impractica- 
ble ; and in this kingdom within a kingdom, the better class of 
tradespeople pushed forward to spout out their abhorrence of the 
acts. 

Although in the gardens of the Tuileries, the Place Yendome, 
and the Palais Royal, great crowds had assembled, and manjr 
spoke out freely, yet there was no demonstration of any armed 
opposition to the decree of the government. But very diflferent 
was the scene at the different barriers : here, in the low cabarets, 
the lowest orders congregated; but at each place there were one 
or two people who inflamed the mob, already half intoxicated. 
*' The only way,*' continued one of these promoters of discord, 
** is to erect a barricade through which no soul in Paris shall 
pass : every one shall be bound to the common cause, and those, 
you know, who are not for us are against us, and we will soon 
take a proper vengeance upon them. ** A barricade — a barri- 
cade 1" was shouted with as much perseverance as the cry of 
^* ^ux armesr had been ; the stones which formed the pave- 
ment were instantly loosened and thrown up in heaps, and the 
road rendered impassable ; every man as he worked joined in 
the chorus of the Marseillaise Hymn ; and the soldiery who 
were stationed at the guard- houses being too few to interrupt the 
proceedings, were content with watching them : and thus, in a 
very few minutes, some carts had been seized — some omnibuses 
and 6acres upset — the road perfectly destroyed, and a very effec- 
tual barrier placed upon this outlet. By four o'clock the riots 
became more serious ; the military and the gendarmerie cleared 
by force the Palais Royal and shut the gates ; but it was merely 
driving the mob from one place to another ; they all kept to-^ 
gether, and if they retired, it was to condense themselves more 
closely. They were still unarmed ; and they busily thought of 
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the best manner of providing themselves with those requisites 
without which all opposition would be fruitless. All passage 
through the lower part of the Rue St. Honore and the Kue Ri- 
chelieu was completely impeded by the immenee mass of peo- 
ple, who could not have opened a sufficient space to allow a ve- 
hicle to pass. By degrees the numbers increased : and the 
n^ilitary also appeared in stronger force ; and although they 
clamoured for the people to disperse, and exhibited their swords 
in a menacing position', they were disregarded and hooted. This 
led to the first charge of cavalry upon the unarmed mob ; and 
by four o'clock in the afternoon, the mob had become so far or- 
ganised as to resist the frequent charges. 

It was now an open fight ; before six o'clock a fusillade had 
commenced on the side of the soldiery ; and owing to the im- 
mense crowds which formed at the lower end of the Rue des 
Bons Enfans and the Palais Royal, many lives were sacrificed 
without a prospect of successful opposition. So desultory was 
the firing, and so incautious the soldiers, who have since de- 
clared that they endeavoured merely to scare the mob by firing 
over (hem, that two women who were busied about their domes- 
tic afiairs were shot in their own houses. 

The first death was the signal for a general opposition ; — 
reconciliation 'had been tried in. vain — barricades were thrown 
up in all the principal streets, and Paris had revolted. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Thb noise and tuninU had greatly increased. Douglass and 
Stanhope, mutually fearful of the event, began to hasten their 
departure ; but they waited in vain for the post-horses. Douglass 
had been sufficiently long in Paris to know how very easily 
even French postilions may be excited, either by punch or 
a revolution, and therefore, without further delay, he put the 
horses he had hired to his carriage ; and Stanhope meeting a 
pair of fiacre animals, released from their everlasting load by the 
kindness of the barricade builders^ enticed the drivers by a heavy 
reward, and soon found his vehicle slowly ascending the Boule- 
vards, following close behind that of his brother-in-Vaw, and 
making their way through the different groups, who seeing the 
carriage advance, allowed it to proceed without interruption. 

Even Amelia^s love was quieted by the excitemeni before her 
eyes. As they approached the Porte St. Denis, the mob be- 
came a little more savage in appearaiice, and some words reach- 
ed the ears of Douglass neither gentle nor genteel in their im- 
port. At last, after walking the horses the whole way, they 
turned towards the arch of St. Denis,, and drove through it: but 
here was an end to all their hopes — the road was, as before 
stated, perfectly impassable, and all hopes of escape frustrated. 

*' We must return instantly,*' said Douglass, *'and get housed 
before h gets worse." The order was given, but not obeyed. 
The mob, anxious to render their barricade more secure, seized 
thcvhorses and unharnassed them, but not without a violent re- 
sistance on the part of the sailor valet, who, swearing he would 
fight as many Frenchmen as could stand between Paris and 
Dover, fiew upon the foremost man and knocked him down. A 
violent scuffle ensued, which ^nded in the perfect discomfiture 
of poor Jack, who, when he was sufficiently recovered from the 
kicks and cufl*s he had received after being floored, found his 
master's carriage hemmed in by paving-etones, a fijEture ; whilst 
the ladies, shrieking with fear and apprehension of every dM- 
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ger, clung to the arras of their husbands, and endeavoured to 
force them to a quicker pace to gain some security. They were 
ultimately lodged in the Grand Turc, a small house more used 
as a coffee-house to the Jardin Turc than an inn ; whilst Jack, 
seeing that no attempt was made to seize the carriage as a 
prize, and that the cargo remained untouched, took up a posl« 
tion on the roof, resolved not to leave the wreck until it went 
to pieces. Stanhope waved, and Douglass roared to him ; — it 
was quite useless ; he had been educated as a seaman, and he 
was resolved to save the cargo or go to pieces with the hull. 
He clambered on the roof, and did nothing but whistle ** Come, 
cheer up my lads, 'tis to glory we steer," and clap his knuckles 
to his tongue, in order to make a blow sharper. The more the 
mob increased, the more he cheered ; and the Frenchmen who 
had witnessed his defence of his^master's property took a liking 
to him. There he sat growling and grumbling, a youth not 
more than seventeen, hurling defiance at a mob, and taunting, 
them with all the bad French he could muster. 

Such was the state of affairs at six o'clock ; Paris was then 
in open-revolt. All overtures made by the leading men of the 
popular party, in order to avoid the copious flow, of blood which 
would eventually follow, were thwarted by the Duke of Ragusa, 
who having been invested with the chief command of Paris, 
with strict orders how to act, felt himself, however disinclined, 
obliged to urge the war he appeared to deprecate ; for when 
Monsieur Lafitte represented in glowing language the deplorable 
state of the capital— that blood was flowing in all directions,— 
that musketry reverberated at every corner, — that Paris was in 
a state of revolution, and that the deputies held the Duke of 
Ragusa as responsible for the fatal consequences likely to occur, 
-—the marshal coolly replied, ** Military honour is obedience." 
Upon which Lafitte answered, ** And civil honour is not to mas- 
sacre the citizens.*' 

*« What conditions, sir," continued the marshal, <* do you pro- 
pose T" 

«< The repeal of the illegal Ordonnances of July 27, the dis- 
missal of ministers, and the convocation of the Chambers on the 
23d of August." 

The marshal here remarked that ^ citizen might join without 
dishonour in these propositions, but that as a soldier he had re- 
ceived his ofders and should obey them. But," he added, '* the 
Prince de PoUgoae is near at band— I will go and ask him my- 
self." 
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In a quarter of an hour the duke retuitied : " Gentlemen,'* 
he said, '* the prince considers that the nature of the conditions 
proposed renders a conference useless." 

*' There is then a civil war," said Lafitte. 

The marshal bowed ; the conference was oyer — the chance 
of reconciliation lost. 

Towards seven o'clock the scene in the Palais Royal became, 
if possible,. more animated. A regiment of the line was march- 
ed into the Rue St. Uonor^, towards the Place du Palais Royal, 
for the purpose of dispersing the people, who, far from viewing 
this hostile array with alarm, greeted the soldiers with acclama- 
tions of joy. The officers instantly perceived the effect this 
had on their men, doubted much if they were sufficiently de- 
termined to obey the orders likely to be given. General de 
Walsh viewed it in the same manner ; and gave directions for 
this, the 5th regiment, to retire and make way for the Garde 
Royale. 

The fifih regiment accordingly withdrew ; and the Garde 
Royale advanced, followed by a division of Lancers, the trum- 
pets of which regiment sounded a charge. The notes were fa- 
miliar to all ; the crowd saw their own countrymen advancing 
-^their impatient steeds clattering along the street — their lances 
glittering as the horsemen couched them. As ihe Garde Roy- 
ale came forward a few paces in advance, the cry of the women 
resounded ; whilst the tiny, voice of the infant as it was nearly 
crushed by the moving mass of men, fearful of being trampled 
upon, was heard above the advancing din. In vain was all at- 
tempt at a retreat; the mass was condensed — those farther off 
were struggling to get nearer — those nearest eager to escape. 
The fatal order was given, — the soldier obeyed the word which 
had often, under their great general, led them to conquest ; — the 
charge was heard — the infantry poured in their fira upon the 
people, and the Lancers dashed forward and murdered the help- 
less. 

To ofier resistance was useless^^the bravest could not have 
acted ; and the undisciplined mob, after a fruitless shower of 
stones, which only tended to infuriate and could not materially 
injure the soldier, rushed pell-mell along the Rue St. Honore ; 
whilst the groans of the wounded and the dyings— the curses 
and heavy maledictions of those who could find shelter — the 
cries of the flying, and the shrieks of the women, followed the 
soldiers as they, observing the confusion of their enemies, pur- 
sued their bloody route, cutting down those within reach of 
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their swords, or pierciDg those who crouched down to avoid the 
ontimely end. Not one poor wretch, who, perhaps led by cu- 
riosity to the scene, and who, seeing the forthcoming storm, in« 
effectually endeavoured to avoid it, escaped. The Lancers' 
' wanton ferocity was untameable ; they dug ttieir pikes through 
the cringing carcass, and spurred their horses over the mangled 
bodies. Those who still lingered in life, as these unfeeling 
wretches retired, were spared the pain of reviving nature ; the 
Gendarmes and the Royal Guard gave the coup de grace to 
their sufferings, and the gutters of the Rue St. Elonore over- 
flowed with the blood of Parisians. 

Short was this triumph. The people, availing themselves of 
the narrow streets and turnings, escaped in great numbers, and, 
as their enemies retired, again formed in the Place du Palais 
Royal. In their way they had provided themselves with arms ; 
and boldly they stood when the Royal Guard again returned to 
their posts. There was no longer the military order to fire ; 
the Guard, astonished at the collected mass, again opened 9 
heavy and destructive fire : it was returned by a shower of 
stones, tiles, sticks, and, lastly, by fire-arms. But what availed 
this useless demonstration of bravery f — the steady discipline of 
the Guard soon overcame every effort of the mob ; as each 
charge succeeded the last, the crowd grew less and less dense ; 
one shout, one cheer, one further advance took place ; the mob, 
cut into in all directions, only added to the slaughter by the 
impatient haste to escape ; the bayonets could not err, so crowd- 
ed was the retreating mass ; and once again the Royal Guard, 
overcome with the pastiipe of slaughter, drew breath in momen- 
tary" security, the mob having after almost superhuman bravery 
withdrawn, whilst reiterated volleys were with savage pleasure 
poured into the flying masses. 

The blood of both parties was now properly heated to insure 
a continuance of slaughter : to animate the citizens, words were 
plentiful, rewards liberally offered ; but none had the effect equal 
to the method pursued by a baker's workman, who, seizing the 
mutilated carcass of a woman, of which many were plentifully 
spread upon the street, carried it on his shoulders, shouting to 
all to bear witness how savagely their countrymen had murder- 
ed their cifizens. Unsubdued by the weight, he carried the 
corpse to the foot of the statue of Louis XIV. in the Place des 
Victoires : he then addressed the crowd in strong and energetic 
language ; he pointed to their murdered countrywoman ; ^and* 
after expatiating on the horrid cruelty which had already cover- 
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eA one of the streets with the dead^ he pointed to the corpse, 
and in a deep stern voice added, " Vengeance ! vengeance ! ven- 
geance !" The crowd caught the tone, and re-echoed the desire ; 
the word ~ " Vengeance !" was beard above all noises ; and a 
rush was rnade by some to stain their handkerchiefs in the blood, 
that they might wave it as a banner to cheer forward the brave 
bands now uniting in the great struggle. 

No sooner did the speaker perceive that his willing listeners 
were wound up to desperation, than he again seized the corpse 
and carried it to the military post at the Bank ; he laid it down 
before the soldiers ; and as they with eager curiosity pressed 
forward to know the import of this unusual visit, a finger was 
pointed to the mangled body, and these words were addressed 
to them : *vLook I see how your comrades treat our wives and 
sisters ! — WilFyou— can you, as men, imitate so bad an exam- 
ple?'* The soldiers shrunk back ashamed; the mob grew 
more violent ; whilst curses were heard from both parties, ac- 
cusing the government of all the disasters which were come 
upon them. 

The long day of July at last began to grow to a close, and 
Paris was, in spite of the disorders, in some order. The lamps 
were lit, but these were soon extinguished ; a gang of about one 
hundred issued frcmo the Porte St. Denis, and, in the midst of 
graver scenes, betook themselves to the employnient of break- 
ing every lamp and every window^ from which a light issued ; 
and this amusement they pursued down the whole of the Boule- 
vards, the Rue Montmartre, and the Rue St. Honore, leaving 
those great streets and their outlets in perfect darkness. They 
then returned to their various cabarets, and heated their already 
warm imaginations with deep potations of wine. 

Thus closed the evening of the 27th ; whilst the night was 
spent, not in sleep or in repose, but in activity to prepare for 
the morrow. Each man had become associated with a certain 
number who occupied a specified position, and here each had 
bound himself to repair at dawn of day, and to try how far 
dauntless enthusiasm and deep sense of injury could sustain 
them against disciplined battalions, supported by cannon and 
cavalry, commanded by generals of distinguished courage and 
experience. One only determination prevailed,— >to stand their 
ground in the maintenance of their rights and liberties, or to 
perish on the spot selected for the scene of strife. 

At the Cafe Turc a scene of unusual excitement prevailed* 
The ladies found themselves prisoners and unable to departs 
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Twice had Stanhope, in spite of the earnest, and what might be 
reckoned more astonishing, active efforts of bis wife, been to the 
Porte St. Denis. He found himself by no means impeded, and 
in no manner insulted. ^Fhe crowds still continued dense ; bat 
he walked through without interruption, and soon gained the 
barricade. Here he found that many other carriages had been 
taken to form this impediment to the actions of the cavalry ; and 
after numerous unsuccessful efforts, he gained his own vehicle, 
on the summit of which was perched Jack, keeping, as he sa|d, 
a bright look-out upon the squadron. He reported that every 
'thing was safe — that he had received more than his allowance of 
provisions^^nd wine from the purser's steward in the house— 
and that no attempt had been made to take command of the ship; 
but that every thing was conducted in the most officer-like man* 
ner ; but that every cart was capsized which came near the an- 
chorage, and that every carriage was forced to join the squadron. 

** If that is the case, John," said Stanhope, " you had better 
come home with me, and you can return again afterwards. I 
want you to see where we live, so that in the event of your hav- 
ing any thing to report, you may know our residence. Have 
you been on the carriage all this while?" 

*' Not quite, sir," replied John, ** I saw a bit of a spree ; all 
hands took to dowsing the glims, so I just lent a hand to obey 
the master-at-arms' order, and kicked a ^ole in one or two of 
the French purser's lanterns. They are a rum set of people, 
sure/y." 

** Why so, John ?" said Stanhope, as they elbowed their way 
through the crowd, which now had become much thinner, and 
who seemed to understand Jack as he called out ** Scaldings 1" 

'* Why, sir, you see, I was at the masthead looking out, when 
up steps the very chap I knocked down. He had got a bottle 
under his arm, and a roH of baccy in his hand. Well, as I had 
knocked him down once, I thought the least I could do was to 
help him up now ; so I lands him all safe i^ the crow's nest ; 
and says I, * What cheer, mate ?' 

** * Ah, ah, out,' said he. 

*' * All right,' said I ; for, do you see, sir, I nnderstood his 
linfi[0 well He meant by the * ah, ah,' that he had got the stuff; 
and the otii, he meant, for both of as, in course.' 

'* * Woulez-wous ?' says he. 

" * Well,' says I to myself, * he means that bottle for some 
outside lining, and he caUs it wool— hso here goes ;' and says I, 
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* Will IT — ah, to be sure 1 will ;' so I takes the bottle, and saj'i 
I, ' Here goes for a fillip to loosen my throat.* 

"' Ah, ah,' said the chap, * Louis- Philippe, bon, bonV and 
he gels upon the roof of the carriage and makes a hullabaloo; 
QpOD which all hands tipple away Tor the fillip, and they givei 
Inree cheers for the honour of the cause. — The sooner 1 get 
back to keep a good look-out ihe better ; for although these gen- 
llemen seem honourable enough at present, yet they may tarn 
round and try the handicraft system, and walli off with the lug- 
gage. 1 hope missus ain't frightened, sir I" 

" No," said Stanhope ; " she continues pretty indifferent to 
the scene; but she complains that the noise makes her head 
■che." 

"I'm blessed, sir, if there won't be something more ache than 
heads, if this goes on." 

By this time they had elbo<ved their way to the Care Turc, 
the garden of which was crowded by tbe citizens, who formed 
small groups where a table was not convenient, or disengaged, 
and forthwith began to speak of their complaints against the go- 
vernment. There was no steady, prudent man to check the 
current of the discourse; every one was animated by a strong 
desire to do some deed which should render his name notorious 
amongst the citizens. No one talked of peace, or of reconcilia- 
tion — all burned for war and revenge. Many of the people 
tliere assembled had seen the routilaied bodies of their compa- 
nions kicked wiih savage indignity into the gutters, the waters 
in which were tinged with the blood : these men, some furious 
from wounds received, shouted their seniiments with Gallic ra- 
pidity ; whilst the young and the ardent caught the enthusiasm 
of those older than themselves, and, raising their shrill voice*) 
as they lifted the glass brimming with vin ordinaire, shrieked 
out, " Vive la r&publiqut ! — auxarmea! auxarmea!" 

Atone corner, and mounted on' a rickety table which bat 
barely supported the tottering orator, stood an old man, his hair 
silvered with age and long service. This veteran had fought 
under Napoleon, and was one of those fortunate men who with- 
stood the biting colds of the north, and made one of the misera- 
ble remnants of that grand army. He had not escaped the 
Rnsaiana unscarred, and was now, with his left arm bare, and 
showing the scars of former services, inviting his listeners lo be * 
prepared for the morrow. " Comrades," he said, >' the hour is 
at hand when we must either present our necks lo the guillo- 
tine, or show onr bosoms lo oor foes. To tamely submit to be 
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crashed by a tyrant u cowardice — boldly to stand forward for 
oar rights and liberties is noble. We, who have fought under 
the great emperor, know how little to value the fire of soldiers 
in a close town : here their cavalry cannot act, if we are prompt 
and cut down those useless trees tvhich line the Boulevards, 
and under which some one or two of the Parisian idlers may 
gossip over a newspaper, or sit for half a sou£f under their shade. 
Down with them, my comrades, lay them across the road— pull 
up the pavement, and thus make a barricade over which no 
horse can leap, no cannon be drawn ; then in vain may the sol- 
diers advance with fixed bayonets ; behind this barrier we will 
destroy those who obey the orders of a tyrant and a bigot. To 
work, my comrades !*-this arm is yet strong enough to wield 
an axe,— to work, and jet us show our enemies that the soldiefs 
of Napoleon know how to defend a city, as well as to charge a 
battalion." Three cheers followed the conclusion of the old 
orator's harangue, and the trees were shortly felled. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Both Mrs. Douglass and Mrs. Stanhope began to be seriously 
alarmed ; but Amelia delighted in the riot : as long as the ta« 
mult continued, so long, she well knew, she must remain in 
Paris. The absence of Walsingham alone caused her pain ; 
for she, with the frankness of character and innocence of mind 
which throughout her life had been manifested, candidly admit- 
ted how sincerely, how affectionately she loved the man who 
had declared a mutual attachment, and oftentimes pressed her 
brother and Douglass to repair to his house and inform hini of 
their situation. To this Stanhope objected, for he had great 
misgivings about Walsingham ; and Douglass was unable to 
comply with his favourite's request, for his wife objected to 
being left one moment. Jack, the valet, would have faced the 
Garde Royale to have complied with Amelia's wishes ; but he, 
in the first place, was ignorant of the street, and secondly, was 
wanted to guard the carriage. The post was of no use ; the 
letters, of course, could not be delivered in a city which was 
declared in a state of siege, and in which a civil war raged in 
all its unnatural fury. 

Well was the appeal of the old man answered. Boys of. 
twelve years of age joined with those of riper yemrs in the 
work of destruction^— the trees which tended so much to im- 
prove the appearance of the Boulevards were soon felled ; the 
pavement was taken up ; whilst omnibuses, fiacres, carriages, 
carts, and wheel-barrows were placed under the protection of 
the trees, the intervals being filled up with paving-stones. The 
whole of Paris was in an .excitement without parallel, and it 
was evident that the morning would produce a dissipation of 
the thunder-cloud which hung like a funeral pall over the city. 

In the mean time, Walsingham was in raptures at the news 
of the actual departure of the Stanhopes and of the Douglasses ; 
he had foreseen that his day of triumph was drawing to a close* 
and that his victim, sickened by his last loss at the Saloiif wottld 
have relinquished play for ever, or only have dabbled in so 
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paltry a manner as would ill repay a gamester for the time he 
sacrificed. Again, the unfortunate arrival of^Sir William Wal* 
singham, the actual knowledge that Stanhope had endeavoured 
to gain admission into the old man's presence, was not at all 
calculated to cool all alarms ; and the certainty that Testy was 
on )^rms of intimacy with the family made him rejoice that 
Amelia, for whom he never entertained the least real affection, 
was, with the whole batch of his acquaintances, removed from 
t|ie capital. 

Althbugh, had Walsingham been opposed face to face with 
an adversary, he might have borne himself with sufficient bra- 
very not to be disgraced, yet he was far from being a brave 
man — his conscience was his greatest foe — and not unfrequently 
would he start from his sleep, and tremble like a child, if a rat 
stole across the room, or the furniture, warped by the heat, 
cracked as it expanded : but in the tumult and the roar of revo- 
lution, his spirit had risen to its proper pitch, and having bor- 
rowed resolution and enthusiasm from words clamorously shout-, 
ed by the populace, he became wound up to join those who 
contended for their rights. Overjoyed at finding himself, com- 
paratively speaking, a rich man— certainly independent, he felt 
himself buoyed up by hopes to which he had long been a stran- 
ger. No sooner bad his servant announced the departure, than 
the sick man, who had been unable to rise even to see her he 
professed to love, left his house, and, joining the nearest mob, 
listened to the furious speeches of those who, in spite of all 
the horror and tyranny it had engendered but a few years back, 
shouted for another revolution. 

The mob, pleased at seeing an Englishman who was vehe- 
ment in his praises of the one party, and heavy in his denun- 
ciation of the other, received him as a friend and as a citizen; 
and when Walsingham made known his determination to be 
with them at daylight on the morrow, armed and willing to as- 
sistf a shout was heard in favour of England, because one of 
her unworthy sons was willing to enlist himself in the quar- 
rels of France. Excited beyond prudence, he pledged himself 
again and again to lend his assistance to the glorious cause, 
and returned to his room, to count over his riches, to keep up 
by practice his lightness of hand, and to read that book, the 
doctrines of which were upheld by his voice, but never ope- 
rated on his heart. 

It wa^ now, whilst the shouts from without would have dis- 
turbed a braver man, that this gamester might have been seen 
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coolly calculating all his gains, and making virtuous tesolutions 
never to hazard again the chance of pauperism by public play ; 
but as long as he could increase it by private gaming, assisted 
by his worthy associate the count, he saw no objection to its 
continuance. 

Independent as he felt himself now, he had sense enough 
not to wish to return to all the privations he had known. He 
could trust to his quickness for securing dice at hazard : he 
was in possession of " doctors," — boxes made ill so peculiar a 
manner that the dice never turn in them ; and he still carried in 
his pocket ^* despatches," dice with no sevens, aces, deuce-ace, 
or twelve upon them, and only used to rob a half-drunken game- 
ster of his all, by a continuation of *' doubles or quits," where 
the caster calling seven for the main, can never by any possi- 
bility lose ; this reserve guard to his advancement he still re- 
tained ; but as far as a gamester could feel awed by a solemn 
declaration to forego gaming in public, he felt a sincerity of in- 
tention which he wound up by the old saying, " Vice may be 
practised, but the public eye must not be offended." In the 
midst of the- revolutionary songs which were sung in every 
street, Walsingham the gamester said his prayers and retired 
to rest. 

His morning slumbers were disturbed before the day had 
broken, by the tolling of the tocsin of St. Germain FAu^er- 
rois. This appeal to the citizens to be awake and at their re- 
spective posts was soon answered by the bells of the other 
churches ; the silence of the night had been disturbed before 
the morning's gleam had come, and that was welcomed by one 
simultaneous shout of '' Liberie ou mort ! — aux armes ! aux 
armes!" Drums now reverberated through all the city; on 
every side the preparation for actual war was visible ; whilst 
the young, the old, the sick, the infirm, joined together to give 
the final stroke to their glorious work, — to carry the war into 
the very palace of their king, and to shake off the shackles 
which tyranny had imposed, and place their country, to the 
astonished eyes of all Europe, as a free and a constitutional 
' state. 

On the other hand, the troops were not idle. The sound of 
the tocsin was to them a summons tc^arms : accustomed to obey 
the orders of their officers, and having been carefully kept 
apart from their enraged countrymen, they drew up in a line 
with the firm resolution of maintaining their honour as sol- 
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erery advance was checked by a barricade wHich aeemed to 
have been the work of years, rather than the active measiure of 
one night. Amidst this scene of destruction — this savage slaugh-* 
ter, the tocsin's awful sound' might be heard through the nio- 
ipentary cessation of musketry ; whilst the shrill sound of the 
boy and the deep-toned voice of the man unceasingly called, 
" Auz armes ! auz armes ! — Ubert6 ou mort !'* 

The Duke de Raguse, on the preceding evening, being well 
aware that arms alone would settle the dispute, had been active 
in his defence of the Toileries and the Louvre^ The latter place 
became a kind of citadel, and its connexion with the former was 
of the first importance, — for had it been taken, th^ troops had 
no retreat but out of the metropolis. The position was good; 
on one side, the Seine rendered it unassailable but by the 
bridges, and these were easily defended ; on the other side, the 
streets were narrow, and commanded. The eMizens. had, there* 
fore, only the Place St. Germain TAuxerrois on the eastern 
front of the palace, and the Gardens of the Tuileries, which 
were entirely occupied by the regular troops, on the western 
side. From the former position an attack waa made by the 
citizens, commanded by General Gerard. They were but indif- 
ferently armed ; although the National Guards had reorganised 
themselves, and came provided with the weapon they had car- 
ried under the dominion of Napoleon. But very different was 
the situation of the two Swiss regimeDts which garrisoned the 
Louvre : they were stationed in detachments, soaoe in the Gar* _ 
den of the /n/on/a, whilst others were posted at the different 
windows and outlets, from which in oompariative security they 
coald steadily take aim ;-^they were besides amply provided 
with field-pieces, and had ammunition more than* enough for a 
protracted defence. Every one stood ready : it was the place 
most requisite in Paris to defend, — Indeed it might be termed 
the very camp or citadel of the regular troops. We purpose 
giving this attack, as it is bleiided in some degree with Walsingr 
ham, and is necessary to the developement of bis history. 

The first grand object of General Gerard, was to gain posses- 
sion of the houses in the vicinity and in the Place St. Germain 
I'Auxerrois, and to hold every position within view and. gun- 
shot of the object of attack ; but the church itself affdrded the 
most commanding sltuation» as from its numerous loop-lioles, 
its towers, and its galleries, they overlooked the square of the 
Louvre, and could pour down steady and well-directed fires upon 
the unprotected troops. This grand object was obtained without 
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much loss. Walsingfaam was seen on Ihe gallery waving to 
others to follow ; whilst each seemed anxious to displace his 
neighbour, more openly to share the danger, and more readily 
to engage the foe. 

The fire was opened : it was like one continned roll of the 
drum, for there was no interval of time of longer duration than 
between the beat, in the discharge of the musketry. The can- 
non of the regular troops thundered back an answer ; whilst the 
Swiss troops, from their different stations, opened a steady and 
destructive fire. On the summit of the church, the trkotoured 
fiag was displayed; whilst on the Tuileries might be seen 
hanging down its staff, — for the weather was calm and sultry, — 
the white emblem of the Bourbons. Volley after voUey, and 
cannon after cannon, continned their awfol destruction : but on 
the one side the dead were replaced from the numbers anxious 
to participate in this attack ; whilst on the other, every shot 
which took effect weakened the numbers of the regular troops. 
It soon became evident that the fire from the Louvre was con- 
siderably slackened. Shout afiter shout encouraged the citizens ; 
whilst their opponents, gvadimlly diminishing in numbers, felt 
as each cheer reached them that the courage of the one party 
was increasing as the feebleness of the other became more 
manifest. 

It was nearly nooi^, the heat oppressive beyond imagination, 
and human- nature might have sought repose without fatigue to 
have prompted it;*-*-bttt in the fury of excitement who feels 
fatigue ? The cry was now to storm the Louvre, and Walsing- 
ham descended from the gallery of the church to be one even of 
the forlorn hope. A reinforcement of two hundred men had 
just arrived : the crowds of p^ple from the barricade in the Rue 
des Poulies continued to swell the numbers of the besiegers, and 
the cry to assault the gates became general. Three columns 
were soon marshalled : one came by the Pont des Arts, another 
by^ the Quai de I'Ecole, and the third, by the colonnade, from 
the Place St. Germain I'Auxerrois. The Swiss saw the gather- 
ing storm, and manfully stood to oppose it : it was one grand 
sea of human life, increasing as it reached its destination until it 
broke in all its fury on the gate of the Louvre. Dense as the 
mass was, and steady as the Swiss stood and Ifired, yet the 
slaughter was comparatively small ; it served more to quicken 
the pace of the besiegers than to retard it, and, in spite of all 
opposition, they reached the wished-for gate. One volley, the 
last heard in that quarter, laid many a gallant fellow asleep ; the 
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rest, shouting '* En avant !" broke through all impediments, and 
rushed into the court of the I«ouvre, shouting ** Vive la Gharte !" 

Walsingham was one of the foremost, and escaped even this 
attack. He s.eemed to bear a charmed life : he was in front ia 
every attack,' but the ball of the enemy passed him by as if un- 
willing to rid the earth of a being who until this day possessed 
not a friend but one — and that a woman — in the world, and took 
as its victim anotlier by whom a family was supported, and 
through whose generous exertions the poor and the needy were 
supplied. 

The first column had advanced with more regularity than the 
others ; and when they rushed into the court, they found them- 
selves propelled forward by the other two, which came pell-meli ( 
in its rear, increasing its numbers as its footsteps advanced. 
Gallantly did the Swiss troops retire : they never showed their i 
backs to the foe, but retired showing a full and noble front, sepa- ■ 
rating according to their orders, to reinforce the gates which | 
fronted the Rue du Goq, and ultimately, as that defence was 
carried, retiring in good order to the Place du Garrousel, within 
the iron railway which encloses the space in front of the Tuile- 
fieSf they again stood, to protect the palace. Weakened as they 
were, and dispirited by the> courageous advance of those they ' 
had as soldiers been taught to despise, the assailants, flushed 
with conquest, at every moment increasing in numbers, ani- 
mated by shouts, and conscious of the recthude of their cause, 
advanced to this last stronghold, inferior indeed to tiie Louvre, 
but still capable of great resistance. Here the Due de Raguse 
commanded in person. The rush of the citizens overpowered 
the almost exhaust^ Swiss troops, who now, seized with a 
panic, turned round and fled, carrying with them the gallant 
I)uke, who in vain attempted to rally them. He had brought 
forward the whole of his force to cover the retreat ; but the re- 
treat had become a flight : the mass bore their general through 
the palace under the tower of the clock, and keeping up a strag* 
gling and almost useless fire, they hurried through the Gardens 
of the Tuileries, to make a momentary halt in the Pls^ce Louis 
XV. The palace was now taken : although some troops' in the 
Pavilion of Flora contested that part with admirable valour, it 
was useless contending when their comrades had flown. The 
lily of France was lowered, and the tricoloured flag was once ~ 
more upon the signal-staflf of the palace ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Thb excitement was nearly over : • the Taileries bad surren- 
dered, the Duke de Raguse bad evacuated Paris, and the capital 
was .wrested from the king's authority. 

Walsingham's eye would have again quailed before the glance 
of an honest man. He had embroiled himself in a quarrel in 
which he had no interest; he had served with his best endea- 
vours those to whom he was a stranger — be bad manifested the 
courage of an Englishman, and had not disgraced his country's 
fame for bravery and coolness. Slowly now he retraced his 
steps ; the fireHiad ceased along the Rue Castiglione, and an un- 
comfortable calm prevailed. 

On turning the corner of the Boulevards, he perceived several 
groups of men in conversation ; they had piled their arms, as 
regular soldiers are accustomed to do when the fatigue of the 
day is over : it was a respite most earnestly desired, for hardly 
in the memory of a Parisian had a more sultry day occurred. 

With a wish to ascertain the feelings of the party with whom 
he had associated himself, be listened with intense interest to 
their remarks upon the bravery of their comrades ; nor was be 
displeased when he beard his own description given, and an ani- 
mated burst of applause from all present as the relator of the 
event told of his gallant deeds at the Louvre^ 

" Well,'* said an old Frenchman, the sleeves of whose shirt 
was turned up above his elbows, and whose countenance con- 
firmed him as a veteran soldier, *' I wonder what we are to go^ . 
for all this ^ghting ?" 
't Honour I" said one. 
" Liberty !" said another. 

'* A glass of vin ordinaife and four sous each,'* said a^^^^^* 
" A.y," said the first speaker, ** we shall get all ih^^ b^t ^ 
more; all the loaves and fishes will be divided anaong^/^^rp^ 
sent friends, who, when they have done with us, wi\i AettO^*^ 
nate us the canaille again. Lafayette ^s already at ^l. ue^^ 
the National Guards ; they wiH soon manufacture a ki ri ^ (nt ^^^ 

18* ^S,^" -^ 
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have some of the old stuff left yet : the rich and the great will 
be greater, and the poor and the labourer worse off than before : 
it is easy to get up a disturbance, but hard to quiets revolutiona- 
ry city* I have always remarked," continued the old fellow^ 
** that when a man is rich, his riches are sure to increase ; ever^ 
one gives to him who does not require it, because it may ulti- 
mately ^serve for themselves : — the poor get poorer, and as 
strength fails, or sickness weakens, so their bad liame increases, 
and they are called ' idle, dissolute, impertinent, intruding vaga- 
bonds.' " 

** There must be some to rule," interrupted Walsingham, 
^ and 'some to obey : if we weie ail to be equal, no one would 
stand sentinel at the louvre.*' 

** Bah !*' interrupted the old revolutionist ; " you are an En- 
glishman, anil would run half round Paris to get a nod from a 
nobleman. Go home ; we can settle our disputes without the 
interference of foreigners." 

Walsingham left the crowd, a shout of ridicule following his 
retreat. ** And it is for this that I have venturejl my life, and, 
having just become independent, perilled all iny future pros- 
pects ! Fool that I was to interfere in that which never con- 
cerned me ! I am, or ^as, in the condition of all mercenary 
troops, shedding men^s blood for money : at least, I could claim 
a remuneration,-— perhaps get a piece of gold to dangle with a 
red riband from a buxton-hole, and dismissed as having been 
largely recompensed ; and if I was starving, be told that I had 
served and been paid, — to go home, as the people in power 
could settle their own disputes. But all is over now, and in 
three days I shall roll over the streets in my cabriolet : my mo- 
ney I will instantly invest in the French funds, — thpy are ap- 
pallingly low, but mu«t recover, — and this shall be my last act 
of gaming. Those cursed Stanhopes are, thank God, gone, and 
before they return I shall be far away, and try, under another 
name, another eountry." 

ThuQ pondered Walsingham, afe he slowly dragged his wea- 
ried footstep to his own apartnt^nt. There no one had intruded, 
and the rqom looked in the same order and neatness as when he 
foolishly rushed out to fight He first quenched his burning 
thir$t; and having thrown aside his outer garments/ he laid down 
to rest. In a moment almost he was in a sound repose, and his 
ears, accustomed to the noise of musketry, which still in many 
parts of the city continued, never reminded him that the work 
ef death was still going on. 
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Towards the Porte St. Denis, and on the Boulevards oppo- 
site the Cafe Turc, the ground had been hotly contested. A 
large party of the Gendarmerie had endeavoured to silence the 
murmurs. of some of the most violent. Arms were unhesitating- 
ly used by the popular party, and in self-defence the jpolice had 
used their own. Of course, some lives were lost; and the low 
pact of the populace, being quite unable to draw a distinction be- 
tween justifiable defence and wanton cruelty, accused these 
miserable gendarmes of having barbarously murdered their com- 
panions. Some of the police who were wounded and fell, were 
most savagely bayoneted, or cut to pieces : an'd if at the Louvre 
a kind of patriotic fervour had been shown^ at the Porte St. 
Denis there had been a worse feeling exhibited. There was at 
that point a kind of barbarous disposition to slaughter.. The 
lower orders, who had been vomited forth from the cabarets in 
the neighbourhood, made light of the blood-shedding pastime; 
and as some poor fellow, who in the discharge of his duty had 
been surrounded, assailed, beaten down and killed, gave his last 
breath for all he held dear in life"-his child, some low wanton 
}6ke was sported, and perhaps was the last human sound tt^at 
fell upon the dying man's ear. This bad feeling got worse as 
it increased: it was confined, it is true, to a very few; but 
these few had full power to carry it into efifect. 

Ope of these scenes* which might appal a firmer heart than a 
woman's, was witnessed from the window of the Cafe Turc ; 
and all thb miseries which Walstngham had pictured on the 
night when he recommended their flight from Paris was appre- 
hended. It arose from the gendarmes having solicited from, the 
mob a ces»a4ion of hostilities for two hours, in order to come to 
some permanent treaty, which would prevent any further flow 
of blood. The populaee, overcome more by the intense heat of 
the day than by the actual opposition of their enemies, were 
overjoyed at this overture, which they fondly imagined would 
end all the disturbances. They, therefore, after having quenched 
their thirst, stood in groups discussing the aflairs of the day. 
Some boys climbed the arch of St. Denis, and placed a trico- 
loured flag thereon, waving their hats, and shouting oat, '' Vive 
la Nation l" 

No sooner did the Grendarmes perceive this favourable op- 
portunity than they resumed the attack upon the unarmed, 
unprepared citizens, and many were thus slaughtered. A rush 
was made at the arms by boih parties; but they were seized by 
ibe un wounded men and discharged as the police advanced. A 
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savage retaliation now ensued : in vain the woanded soldier cried 
for mercy— the word was unknown; they were sacrificed, 
butchered wiihoat remorse and without feeling. 

It was only at the Porte St. Denis that these atrocities were 
committed. The Swiss troops, who fired on the populace in 
the Place do Palais Royal in a similar manner, paid dearly for 
iheir treachery ; but they fought with ihe iniention of djing 
rather than surrendering, being fully impressed with the erro- 
neous idea that their abandoning their arms would be the snre 
st^p to their murder. The citizens who fought-in that quarter 
of the town were animated with a very dififerent feeling, — murder 
or plunder was not their intention : and it is one of the most 
astonishing facts in that revolution, that the thirsty soldiers in 
many instances refused wine, which they coukl have procured 
without the smallest dlfficttlty,, and rather chose to continue 
under the sensation of thirst than quench it by any other means 
than water, more especially if the wine was to be procured by 
plunder. 

This highly chivalrouflf feeling was not, however, universal. 
T^ere must be some evil^disposed people in all cities, and these 
few availed themselves of the opportunity granted them by the 
confusion which prevailed. 

The tumult was fast subsiding : it was three o'clock when 
Walsingham again -quitted his house, and loitered up towards 
the Porte St. Denis, in order to trace the ruin which three days 
had caused the capital. All along the line of road, many people 
were collected, busy in congratulating each other in their escape : 
former disputes and petty grievances seemed reconciled by this 
revolution ; people who had quarrelled for years shook hands 
and were made permanent friends; and Paris resembled one 
immense arena, where a population were assembled to swear 
eternal peace and happiness. Even WaUingham felt somewhat 
relieved in mind by this universal display of good feeling ; he 
walked amongst them, smiled upon them, and joined his hand 
with many who were anxious to testify that several Engli^ had 
been foremost in the day's danger. 

From one group he passed to another. Here the same good * 
feeling, the same rejoicing existed ; but as he neared the Porte 
St. Denis, he became sensible that a great change of character 
existed. Some who were most clamorous, and whose ^aces 
were sullen, seemed to add to' intoxication a savage unrelenting 
disposition ; and as he shunned this group to near another where 
the Marseillaise was sung in discordant rioting, he saw further 
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on a considerable confusion. Groups of people were discovered 
rushing with their arms to a place just beyond the Porte St. Denis. 
Two or three muskets were pow heard, and this was followed 
by a more regular volley. Walsingham saw the tricoloured flag 
waving over the arch, and saw also from that edifice the smoke 
of fire arms. The English disposition to meddle in quarrels . 
indiflferent to them, caused him to quicken his pace. The firing 
elsewhere had ceased altogether, for the troops under the Duke 
de Raguse had retreated far beyond the Barri^re de TEtoile, and 
the other regiments of the line which had been stationed at 
dififerent parts of the city had long since joined the popular • 
party. Walsingham was perhaps animated by a geoeroqs dis- 
position to save any further effusion of blood, and by men- 
tioning how completely the soldiery had deserted the capital, 
to bridle the inclination of the few police left to any further 
opposition. 

Seeing the crowd evidently in pursuit of some object, he 
stepped nimbly forward, when to his astonishment he saw the* 
mob chasing one man, who by his dress he soon recognised to 
foe a gendarme. The pooi fellow was wounded, and was making 
this last attempt to save his life ;. whilst the infuriated people, 
most of whom were armed, called out to seize the reptile and ^x 
him as a mark against the Porte St. Denis. 

This scene had not escaped the party at the Caf6 Jure ; for 
as the firing had previous to this been partially suspended, the 
ladies, imitating others of their sex, and gathering courage by 
example, had without fear advanced to the windows. With 
intense interest they watched the termination of this affair. The 
rash man had in his uniform ventured from his lurking-place : 
he was instantly recognised ; the revenge which was uppermost 
in the drunken minds of the mob prompted them to seize their 
arms, and the poor fellow, seeing their object, endeavoured, by 
stepping suddenly from side to side, to avoid the death ho saw, 
when too late perhaps, to be almost inevitable. By his quick- 
ness he escaped the ill-directed shots, until one, a mere random 
fire, struck him in the leg, — he felt the wound, but struggled 
with the pain — the hounds were soon upon him, they seized 
him, and threw him on the ground. 

*' Let*s all have a shot at him," said a youngster of about 
seventeen, who had been placed on the arch, and who had taken 
not one, but five or six shots at the flying enemy : ** my brother 
is killed, -and I will have revenge I" 

** That*s noble ;" said another ; ** of course you shall have a 
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a shot at him. Let us place him with his back against the 
Porte St. Denis, and we will soon have blood' for blood.*' 

In drunken society, a hint is almost invariably taken ; there 
is no folly a drunken man will not commit, and no crime of 
which he is not capable ;— such is the penalty exacted for dis- 
gracing the human intellect, and of levelling man with the brute. 
No sooner was the horrid proposition made, than the victim's 
arms were lashed, and his legs secured against all escape. It 
' required but little time to effect this. The poor fellow was then 
led to the arch, or rather dragged, and was placed upright 
against it. 

'* Hear me, my comrades," he said, ** before you murder me. 
I only did my duty, which I was bound to do ; why then do 
you seek to kill me, and leave one of your own countrywomen 
a widow, and three French boys fatherless ?" 

^* My brother! give me back my brother you have murdered 1" 
said the half-drunken lad, '* and then we may listen to your 
nonsense. Stand out of the way, boys ! I will soon send poor 
William a companion." 

- ^aobope and Douglass had i>oth witnessed thfs sight, but the 
distance was too great to hear what was said ; and John, who had 
kept a look-out from the mast-head of the coach, and had there 
remained peifectly indifferent to the shot which whistled by 
him, had, on seeing the capture of the gendarme, and observing 
that the fight was over, descended from his perch and joined the 
mob. 

When the youngster had finished his speech and was pre- 
paring to take aim, the crowd opened on both sides, and be- 
tween an avenue of human brings the little drunkard presented 
his musket. 

** Avast heaving, shipmate!" said Jack, as he caught hold of 
the musket and pointed its muzzle aloft. ** Avast heaving, I 
say ! What ! would you fire into an enemy after he had struck 
his colours, and ypu have secured the prize ? D — n it ! I did 
not think that people who could fight so well, would fire into a 
sinking craft !" 

*' Aha, Monsieur Jean Bull ! — allez, allez, mon enfant !*' 
roared the mob : about twenty of tlienv caught hold of him and 
drew him out of the line of fire ; whilst John kicked hfs adver- 
saries, and whenever an arm became for a moment free, he 
made the best possible use of it in endeavouring to free 
himself. 

It was now that the boy again raised his musket to fire, but 
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found his arm impeded by the presence of another stranger, 
who stood with the utmost composure right before the body of 
the pinioned gendarme. It was Walsingham. 

The scene which had excited much attentioti from the Caf6 
Turc, was now becomiog of intense interest. ^* It is him ! it is 
him!'* said Amelia, as sh« covered her eyes with her hands) 
** For God's sake save him ! tell him where we are*" 

Stanhope, ever alive to do a good action, and perfectly heed- 
less of any danger, in spite of Margaret's entreaties, who, when 
she found her husband- likely to be embroiled, became more ani- 
mated, seized his hai aad rushed towards tlie spot. He passed 
his servant without recognising h^im ; ahfamigh he afterwards 
confessed that he heard some words which^ however eager peo- 
ple are to repeat, could only have come from the grog-burnt 
tliroat of a sailor. 

The blood of the mob being up, they wece resolved to gain 
their point: there was a cry of — ** Fire ! why don't you fire !";, 
from the people nearest the boy. ** Never mind that fellow," 
said one : "^ what business ha» he there." 

Stanhope heard this, and elbo.wed through the mob towards 
the boy, whilst Walsingham had turned round to liberate the 
prisoner. The clamour increased : the boy stood with the mus- 
ket pointed towards the ground and in the act of raising ; Stan- 
hope seized it,-r-it went off at the moment its muzzle was level 
With Walsingham ; the gendarme was seen again to run (or 
his life, as a human form fell over the spot on which he had 
stood. 

** There/' said the boy ; *' that comes of interference ! If 
you had not touched the musket, it never would have gone oflT, 
and that Englishman never would have been killed." 

The report of the musket seemed a signal for releasing Jack, 
who, finding himself at liberty, ran towards the spot, and there 
found his master vainly endeavouring to carry the wounded roan. 
Without looking attentively at the person he was about to serve, 
Jack seized WaUinghaqi by the shoulders, whilst Stanhope 
lifted his legs, and they t>ore him through the crowd, who were 
now very eager to recover the man who had thus been most 
miraculously rescued, and allowed them to pass unmolested. 

** You are in a great hurry to give yourself pain," said a 
voice, as Stanhope pushed through the crowd : *' you had much 
better have let him die where he was." 

Stanhope turned a hasty glance— it was Testy who' spoke, 
and who was slowly following tlie wounded man. 
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** Assist as, Mr. Testy,*' said Stanhope. 

'* Certainly I will,*' replied the old imn, ^^ if you take 
hiifa lo any other place than where yoa are going. The experi- 
jnent will bo fatal one way or the other." 

**We have no other place," said Stanhope hastily. **To 
what house could we take a wounded friend but our own ?" 

** You had better take him any where else, or leave such a 
friend to find people as worthy as himself to assist him. You 
are heaping coals of fire upon bis head, and most religiously 
returning good for evil. I will not assist you^-I will not lose 
sight of you — ^you cannot get out of Paris ; but you may get to 
some hotel and leave him to the people of the house, who will, 
after all, be very much obliged to your family, as your brother- 
in-law'a pilfered money will pay the doctor." 

They were now at the Cafe Turc, and Testy stood still. 
Jack carried his burthen up stairs, assisted by his master, and 
they laid the wounded man upon a bed. The screams of the 
women had been plainly heard as Stanhope ascended the stairs, 
and he rushed instantly down below to relieve their apprehen- 
sions. 

** He is not dead, Amelia, — he is not dead, I assure you l" 
as he forestalled the question she was about to ask. She threw 
her arms round her brother and blessed him for the timely inter- 
ference, and would have disregarded all propriety, by attending 
the wounded man herself. The commands of Mrs. Douglass, 
the cold dissuasion of Margaret, the injunctions of Stanhope, 
w^re combated by this girl, who, having given her hand and 
heart to' Walsingham, saw no impropriety in attending him as a 
nurse. 

In the mean time, Testy was not idle ; he had procured a 
surgeon, and was on his way back to the Cafe, urging the 
Frenchman to walk quicker, as the latter stopped every minute 
to give greater efiect to his words, as he prophesied with the 
extent of his wisdom, that when revolutions began, the public 
peace was much disturbed, and that he foresaw in the future 
a slight continuance of the present state of affairs. 

** Go to^ him," said Amelia to Stanhope, — ** go to him, and 
let me hear the worst : and if in five minutes, by this slow-mov- 
ing watch, you are not returned, nothing shall keep me from 
him. Would you have him die, and not remember me ?-— 
would you have him die, I say, and I not catch his last 
breath ?" 

Stanhope ascended the stairs-— he opened the door, and, to 
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hif astonishment, fonnd his servant standing like a statue, his 
eyes fixed apon the pale and fainting conntenance of Walsing- 
ham, his lips muttering — ** By God, it's him ! and d — me if I 
have not carried him !" 



CHAPTER XV. 



The French surgeon was like most of his countrymen in 
that profession — a good anatomist, a quick operator ; he probed 
the wound, and instantly declared that it was not mortal. He 
was despatched, after dressing the wound, down stairs to the 
ladies to give the exact technical description of it ; not one word 
of which, saving that no serious results were apprehended, 
could they understand. 

Testy remained with Stanhope and his servant in the room. 
They ail, with the exception of Jack, seemed anxious to attend 
upon Walsingham. One raised his head gently -higher ; and 
Testy, without making any remark, chafed his temples with 
eau de Cologne. Douglass also contributed as much as possi- 
ble to alleviate the pain of the sufierer : but Jack stood still, his 
eyes fixed upon the features as they gradually resumed their 
usual appearance, as returning life animated the man. 

** He is coming to," said Stanhope; *.*he breathes faintly 
again ; but he has no strength to open his eyes.'' 

'* I hope," said Jack, ** he's not broaching to yet, and that 
the life-lines are not cut asunder, for it's him, or I'm a Dutch' 
man." - 

** Wbyt we know it's him," said Stanhope, pleased to see 
the recovery of the patient; " we know very well it's Mr. Wal- 
singham : we did not want a ghost to come from its grave to 
tell us that." 

'^ If the ghost did come, begging your honour's pardon," said 
Jack, " and told me that fellow was Mr. Walsingh&m, I'd knock 
it back to its hammock, if it had been buried sailoi!-fashton, and 
tell the dead gem man he lied like a horse, and was as false as a 
slippery side-rooe ; for if I'm John Jenkins"— (Walsingham 
appeared to start; — '* and I never shipped a purser's name yet, 
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that feltow who is vhivdUtig there, and afraid to die like a man, 
is CavtndiahJ'^ 

A loud slap of Mir. Testy*s hand upon his own knee Mowed 
the word, and the parties present might hare heard ** As right 
as a trivet : I think they will know him now^ 

** CaVendish !'* exclaimed Stanhope ; whilst Douglass caught 
the same note, and ejaculated ** Cavendish T^ 

Stanhope turned round to Testy; their eyes met— it was 
impossible to mistake the " Is it true ?" of the one, and the 
cool affirmative of the other. He held his hands together, and 
raising them to Heaven, poured out his heart in saying-^** My 
God ! my God ! what affliction is come upon us !" 

Walsingham had heard every word ; and short as the.time 
was, it was sufficient for him to recover enough to speak. 

" Hear me, sir^" he began. " I feel my time is short now, 
and that Death will soon claim me. I have a load, a heavy load 
weighing me down — DonU look so on me," he continued, as 
he saw the sailor's eyes fixed upon him,— ^^ and' I will tell you 
all of myself before I die. Grant me this one request : let n^e 
recover a little more — leave me in quietness for an hour ; and 
if my tongue can unburthen my mind, I will endeavour to regain 
one lost chance of Heaven, and not go down to the ^rave with 
a lie upon my lips< — Leave me." 

Testy, Stanhope, and Douglass immediately prepared to leave 
the room ; but Jack stood still. *' I axes your pardon," he 
began, ** but I'm blessed if I do leave tlie room !— -you and I 
have a great account to settle, and it will take some time before 
the yards are square, and all the gear stopped up. The doctor 
said that you would weaker the Devil this time; but it's my 
fault if you weather me. Here I'll stick-^I won't budge an 
inch, not if all those vagabonds outside came to get you back to 
shoot you again. You belong to me ; we are anchored now in 
the same roadstead ; and if you slip your cable and make sail 
^ out of the window, why it's my look-out, and I sha'n't blame 
^ any one but nayself. There,—- you need not begin to try to 
humbug me ; i won't say a word to stop your hailing Heaven, 
if you are so inclined ; and if you can get up there with'^a clean 
bill of health and no quarantine, so much the better for you. 
But this is what I take the liberty of saying-—* It's no use hav- 
ing any one rated as Devil to look a^r the ship's compapy of 
tho Wotld> if he does not c^h you«' " 

Havti»g delivered himself of this oralion, Jack took a. chair 
imd teaited btmielf at ihe foot of "^ bed. 
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Teaty smiled ; and neither Douglass nor Slanhope eoold 
entirely keep their countenances at Jack's idea of the doty of 
the Devil. They left the room closing the door, whilst Jack 
just said as he last thought, *^ You had better bear a hand and 
set to work, my lad, for as your voice must be very strange up 
aloft, perhaps they may listen to it ; you have not bothered 
them much with your prayers, so shoot ahead and save the 
tide ; — I won't be a shoal in your way." 

Walsingham turned his eyes away from the injured brother 
of an injured sister ; whilst Jack never moved a muscle of his 
face, but kept his eyes fixed upon the wounded man, as a sig- 
nal-man would at the mast-head of the admiral ship, when the 
stop of the flag was to be broken at eight o'clock in the morning. 
Not a word passed : one seemed lost in abstraction of thought ; 
the other, pondering over revenge, and watchful to inflict it 

It required some good management and much consideration 
how to proceed. To have ventured into the salon below and 
at once proclaimed the discovery, would have been to have 
raised a storm none could have calmed. Testy, who was al- 
ways thoughtful and possessed a thorough knowledge of the 
human mind, led his two companions into a small room ; he 
took Stanhope familiarly by the sleeve, and jerking his elbow 
as usual against the side of his listener, began-— 

'* I told you long ago you knew that man : you denied it. I 
told you," he continued addressing Douglass, ** at that dinner 
at the Salon, about your system and your friend. I warned you 
both of the danger of bad company : it was unheeded. Now, 
if you can borrow wisdom from the experience of others, listen. 
You must remove instantly from this house : you must say the 
truth, that he is too unwell to be moved ; but that you will 
leave a faithful friend to watch him— I mean that rough dia- 
mond in the top-boots ; he does not seem oauch inclined to leave 
him. You may walk through Paris now as quietly as you 
could a month ago ; and all the annoyance you can have to 
dread is perhaps the forced salutations of those heroes who 
now are upon stilts, mejrely to fall the heavier : but, above all 
things, mind how this discovery is hinted. I have been all my 
life studying human nature ; and a man must rise very early to 
deceive me. Your sister loves that man passionately, else.she 
would not have allowed her tears the other day at dinner to 
manifest her weakness. She will now be desperate-^ wounded 
lover is much more dangerous than a sound one : besides, he 
risked his life for aaother-^^nd she saw it. Too must xemov« 
instantly." 
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" Mr. Testy,*' said Stanhope, ** no man is under greater 
obligations than I am to you ; and it relieves me much to ex- 
press it." 

'* That's quite enough of that," interrupted Testy. "I hate 
expressions of gratitude ; they seem to imply that one of the 
parties concerned has made a fool of himself." 

Stanhope smiled and continued, — " You can answer me one 
question, and that one will decide in my mind my future con- 
duct ; for although I cannot look back upon that name without 
feelings of the most painful nature, yet, saving the gaming and 
the cheating, I can overlook that which, as a brother of the un- 
fortunate girl, would have prompted me to commit a murder 
rather than to have' overlooked an insult. Is that man the son 
of Sir William Walsingliam ?" 

" Why, I will not make the devil blacker than he is. I knew 
him -many years ago as Walsingham ; I afterwards knew him 
as Cavendish, he having, according to his own account, taken 
that name for some property, which, I fancy, was won from a 
person of that name, and who thus living made him his heir. 
After a period of some years, he returned again as Walsingham, 
— Sir William not liking his son to take the name. It is a 
jnmble, you see : but when people gamble and pilfer, they have 
as many names as play-actors ; he may or he may not be that^ 
old man's son : but as he believes himself dying, and French 
surgeons generally give a flattering account of wounds at first, 
in all probability he will make' friends with the world, and be 
for once acquainted with truth.— 7But it is idle wasting time 
here ; the evening creeps on : remove your family to the Hotel 
Chatham in the Rue Neuve St. Augustin. I will walk down 
with you and shake hands with the canaille: we will then 
return, and with long countenances warn him of his present 
perilous situation ; hear his story ; leave him to rot, or nourish 
him for matrimony. That's the go, Mr. Douglass." 

*< But what excuse," said Stanhope, ^* can we make for our 
sudden abandonment of the house ?" 

"This," said Testy :r— "that to-night half Paris will be drunk 
with wine after the long sobriety of three days ; they frequent 
places of this kind ; and in a hotel such as I have named, the 
large gates are closed, and you are as quiet as in a country vil- 
lage in England.'* 

The proposition, although made by Stanhope, . backed by 
Douglass, and supported by Testy, was opposed by all the 
women. Amelia raved for her hero ; and meeting Testy's eye* 



her pretty lip cnrled with diidain aa she said, "I presdfiOl^ (t is 
yoor coansel that we leave a coantryman who. has almost' sacri- 
ficed his own life in the brave defence of another's.*' 

*' 1 fancy, Miss Stanhope, we shall take care of yonr lover, 
and of you also : in another hour you would wish yourself far 
enough from the scene of riot, drunkenness* and debauchery 
which will take place here. Besides, as you seem the most 
violent to remain, I will just add, that nothing but a revolution 
could have justified your occupying the quarters you have taken 
up : — do you understand ?" 

■* I will never leave the house until I have seen him. These 
stories are invented to serve some turn. I know you are all 
against him ; but I will triumph over all." 

** By Allah," said Testy, as he turned away, " she's a mag- 
nificent creature !"-^spirit enough for a dragoon horse on a 
field-day, and as resolved as a Turkish executioner when he 
has a few heads to lop off before breakfast. She must not be 
sacrificed, and she must not be driven to despair." 

Warmly was the point contested ; but it seemed true what 
Teaty said, that the women would make a great stand to do a 
good action, but would listen to reason when they had talked 
themselves into heroines. ** Don't interrnpt them,'* he said ; 
** allow them to believe they guide where they do bnt follow. 
Wibe men never swim against a current ; and crows, when they 
find they can't make head against the wind, like wise birds, sit 
on the ground until the breeze subsides." 

After a long altercation amongst themselves, — for Testy said 
nothing but ** Just so— quite right,— Kslever woman,^— throats 
cut — ^perhaps worse,— of course remain,"— nhey put on their 
bonnets, paid the bill, and walked off, old Testy giving his arm 
to Amelia, as both the other ladies imagined themselves only 
safe with their husbands. 

It was a sight wonderfully interesting.. The fatigued citizens 
who still held the different positions along the Boulevards were 
lying down seeking a moment's repose : here and there a wo- 
man was seen walking from man to man offering wine ; whilst 
now and then a frantic mother might be seen calling for her 
child, and cursing him who had caused this flow of blood. The 
arch of the Porte St. Denis was discovered with the marks of 
shot, — windows were broken, trees felled, the pavement taken 
up, — and the whole line presented to the eye one mass of con- 
fusion, th^oogh which carts carrying the wounded sometimes 
crept slowly along, the groans of the poor fellows as the rough 
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vehicle jambled over the stones startling the most indifferent^ 
The dead bad been removed ; but there were many who, beingf 
slightly wounded, remained on the ground, seeking coneolatiob 
from their companions. « 

Slowly did the party advance ; and the fear which was at 
first evident, gave way as they increased their distance from the 
Cafe Turc. On several occasions where the mob had failed to 
observe the party, until they were obliged to request an open« 
ing to be made, these rough fellows, who had so well and so 
nobly fought the battle, lifted their hats in token of civility, and 
calling to their companions, removed any obstacle which im- 
.peded their advance. Testy, who spoke French admirably, 
made continual remarks most consonant with the feelings of the 
people ; and not unfrequently he held out his hand, and was 
welcomed by those whose cause he appeared to advocate. 

'* Such is the world, Miss Stanhope,*' he remarked : **a little 
flattery is a very wholesome commodity, and he is a fool who 
opposes men's opinions when he is not in a position to main- 
tain it." 

'' Do you then, Mr. Testy," asked Amelia, *' make falsehood 
justifiable?" 

** On many occasions it is requisite. There are many occa- 
sions in which truth, if told, would lead to destruction ; and 
there is a vast difl^erence between the wilful liar who detracts 
from the character of others, and the man who apparently coun- 
tenances or approves an action for which he entertains the 
greatest contempt. For instance, supposing when that man said, 
' What do you think of this great day's work ?' I had replied 
that I thought them fools to pull down one dynasty to build an- 
other — that their credit as a nation would be hurt — that they 
would become greater slaves in the necessity of stopping all 
commotions which would grow put of this— -and that they had 
allowed the streets of Paris to flow with some of its best blood 
to place one man in a position which would entail a life of la- 
bour and vexation, with the regicide's hand ever ready to plunge 
a dagger in his heart : — if I had said this, which I conscienti- 
ously believe to be the result of this foolish and bloody revolu- 
tion, I should have been beaten and revile'd, if by good luck I 
avoided a greater calamity. So remember me. Miss Stanhope, 
when you place your hands before your face to conceal your 
blushes, and answer evasively a plain and proper question." 

** Mr. Testy," said Amelia, who had hardly listened to the 
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old man's wise saws and modern instances, ** will you do me a 
favour?" • 
' ** Certainly," replied the strange being. 

** Then promise to tell me exactly the state of Mr. Walsing- 
ham's wound ; and if there is the slightest danger I implore you 
not to keep me a moment in ignorance of it/' 

*' I will unburthen myself of ray unwelcome news, be assured, 
provided you will promise to be guided by reason and discretion, 
and give me good cause to believe that you think men of my 
age cooler and more discreet than lively little ladies in love, who 
are likely to be mistaken by the outward show and tinsel ap- 
pearance of men with an object to gain«" 

•• How I hate you for the hint, Mr. Testy !" 

"Pray don't," replied Testy; "for as women are always in 
extremes, you may suddenly convert the gall into honey, and 
kiss me in the streets." 

" You seem to have a wretched opinion of our sex." 

•* Just the contrary : you are the best of beings — rather ob- 
stinate when in love, and rather foolish when opposed. You 
rarely take time to consider either of a proposition of marriage, 
or the choice of a friend ; but you are exempt from the accusa- 
tion in regard to the selection of a dress, or of a female atten- 
dant. That's the plain unvarnished truth, whichr if you are 
sensible, you would like to hear, — and if foolish, would be 
thrown away upon you. Here you are safe at your hotel ; keep 
that little heart of yours quiet, it may yet have to beat with 
vexation. But, I trust, little confidence as 1 have in my own 
sex, that this man on whom you have lavished your affections 
may be cleansed of some of the foul aspersions which have been 
affixed to his name." 

"You will see us properly, housed, Mr. Testy," said Mrs. 
Douglass, " and make some of those little arrangements which 
prudence requires, and which we scarcely understand : and I 
hope, Mr. Testy, we may have more of your company and 
your advice, — the one having proved so pleasant, and the other 
so useful." 

"Very much obliged indeed," said Testy rather sharply; 
** but I hale compliments, — and—" 

" — Women," interrupted Amelia. "I beg leave to say," 
she continued, " that however kind Mr. Testy may have been 
in giving us his protection to this hotel, yet be was the one who 
forced us to leave Mr. Walsingham ; for which Itiate him — and 
there is no flattery in that." 
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" No," said Testy ; " that is the best compliment you have 
yet paid me,^-and yoa will yet live to pay me a better. — ^Now, 
Captain Stanhope, we had better return, as your Caliban might 
fall asleep, and his charge take himself off." 

** I fancy," said Douglass, ** the bird is hit too hard to run 
away." 

** Do not be too certain of that," said Testy : '* I have seen 
many a one fait apparently dead, and run half a mile. Bui let 
us return— the ladies are safe. I have already agreed for the 
apartments — rather exorbitant— but people securely lodged in a 
revolution must not grumble at a few francs more or less." 

** I charge you, Mr. Testy," said Amelia, " not to forget your 
promise." 

«( I never forget a promise. Miss Stanhope.— <!])ome along* 
my heroes ; time flies, and so may our bird. 

The three gentlemen now returned to the Cafl^. They re- 
marked the same occupation of the Boulevards by the citizens : 
the National Guards occasionally exhibited themselves in the 
uniform which had often been paraded under Napoleon ; and 
there was in the whole scene something so animated, that not- 
withstanding the earnestness of one of the party, a considerable 
delay took place before they reached the house. 

On enlering the room, they beheld John seated in exactly the 

same position, his eyes fixed upon his pridoner^ his gaze so 

'Steady that they might have doubted if he had ever even winked 

his eyes. Walsingham had kept his closed, but opened them 

when he heard Stanhope's voice. 

Testy began the conversation by addressing John. 

** Has the surgeon been here again ?" 

'* Yes, sir," said John. 

•• What did he say ?" continued Testy. 

** Vm blessed if I know," said Jack ; ** but he jabbered away 
like' a hunted monkey : and all I could make out was, that they 
were precious friends, and went on with ' Bless you ! bless 
you !* {pleasure) for about half an hour, and then shook hands, 
and I dare say would have kissed each other^s dirty jowls if I 
had not kept my eyes upon them." 

** How is he, John ?" said Douglass. ^* Does he appear weak ?" 

«« Very weak, sir, when it suits his own convenience: but 
when the doctor and him had done their jabber in this cursed 
outlandish lingo, my friend there wanted to weigh his anchors ; 
but I just saved him the trouble, mooring him a little more se- 
curely, by lashing his small bower to my starboard flipper." 
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And here John showed them that he held one end of his hand- 
kerchief, the other being fastened to the left foot of the wound- 
ed man. 

" Come, come,'' said Stanhope, ** we must have no more of 
this. You had better go down and get something to eat, John : 
we will attend to Mr. Walsingham." 

** You had better keep a sharp look-out, sir, or he'll be in the 
streets in a crack. — But mind me, sir,'* he continued, addressing 
Walsingham, ** you and I have an account to settle ; and I 
would liave jsquared the yards with you long ago, only I don't 
think it like an English seaman to fire into a sinking craft. You 
won't lose sight of him, I hope ; and when you are tired, I wilL 
relieve the watch." 

Testy, whenever Jack referred to the attempted escape of 
Walsingham, kept digging his elbow into Stanhope's side ; and 
once or twice hinted that wounded birds ran, as he had before 
mentioned. *' But, now he is past frightening with any idea of 
death from his wound, you must«" he continued in a low whis- 
per, drawing Stanhope gradually out of the room, — '* you must 
' probe the wound yourself. Act firmly with him : do not com- 
passionate—do not commiserate him. If he is able to speak, 
' by God !" said Testy with more fervour than was usual, ** make 
him speak. — And now to work. Preface your conversation 
with your just suspicions arising from your servant's knowledge 
of his former name. He has ' oiTered himself as your sister's 
husband : it is yo.ur duty to see she does not throw herself away 
upon a villain. But I am more afraid of Douglass than of yoiir- 
self ; let me tutor him, whilst you go and inquire what the doc- 
tor said of the wound." 

Testy now drew Douglass aside, and began, *< There is a lit- 
tle mystery about your first acquaintance with Walsingham. I 
think perhaps you had better make a clean bosom of that to 
Stanhope. I can see through it all in a moment ; I am one of 
those men who sit on sofas and watch the company. I'll tell 
you a secret you know pretty well yourself: you never were at 
school with Walsingham in your life. Now mind and keep 
quiet, whilst we fish his history out of him." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



" I HOPE," said Stanhope in his asaal mild and gentlemanly 
manner, ** that your medical man has given you every consola- 
tion in his account of your wound." 

Walsinghatn opened his eyes, which were directed to the 
vacant chair in which the servant sat : he seamed suddenly ani- 
mated when he observed that his guard had actually left the 
room, and answered the question in a firm tone of voice, which 
quite convinced Testy that Walsingham was at his usual tricks, 
and out came the elbow, — for it was a kind of convulsive mo- 
tion, such as is recorded of Nelson's stump whenever the gi:eat 
naval hero became agitated ; and it was, perhaps, the only bad 
habit this sincere, old, excellent, and eccentric man possessed, 
excepting always his coat. 

"I am in no danger," Walsingham began, *'and could move 
even now : it is only a flesh-wound — the shot has passed through 
the fleshy part of the shoulder without touching the bone, and I 
feel a certain confidence that I shall in a few days be better. 
Let me advise you to avail yourself of the first opportunity of 
leaving Paris ; for, rely upon it, the revolution and riot are but 
begun." 

Testy, who stood at the door, saw through the motive : he 
was the only one not blinded by the especial forethought of 
Walsingham. •* I think," he began, " there is very little ap- 
prehension now : the blood will run cooler after the copious 
bleedin^g ; and if men are honourable during such excitement, 
there is little to apprehend from their calmer moments." 

** Thank you kindly, Mr, Walsingham, for your kindness in 
jregard to ourselves," said Stanhope ; '* but before we part, it is 
as well to clear up a few suspicions which have arisen in my 
mind from. the exclamation of my servant, who, it seems, has 
known you l)efore : he called you by the name of Cavendish, 
and Mr. Testy mentions that, some time since, you passed in 
Paris under the same appellation. It is my intention to leave 
Paris as soon as pur carriage .can be drawn from the barricade ; 
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but I shouid 111 perform my duty to my lister if, before I left, I 
did not endeavour to trace the history and the character of my 
future brother-in<»law.*' 

'*You are right—- very right, Mr. Stanhope,*' replied Wal>- 
singham^ as a few drops of perspiration trickled down his face ; 
••and I am sure I will willingly be the first to clear up any 
mystery : but the surgeon desired me carefully to abstain from 
any conversation which might agitate me ; and I must say, the 
very suspicion you have mentioned is by no means calculated 
to make an honourable mind easy. You can delay ih'iB- conver- 
sation until to-morrow, when I shall be stronger, ibr I feel now 
very unequal to the task«" 

*^ These French surgeons," said Testy, ** know very little 
about gun-shot wounds. I had a first cousin who had exactly 
a similar wound to your own, and who died the first night after 
its infliction. Have you made your will ?— if not, I dare say I 
may witness it without hazarding my legacy. Gome, Walsing- 
ham, rally : if your life could be backed against death to-night, 
you would soon muster spirit enough to rattle the old bo^, and 
call your favourite main. of nine.'* 

'* Why agitate me, Mr. Testy, by your unhandsome remarks, 
when you hazard my life ?" 

'* You cannot be very bad when you can make so wretched a 
pun. A glass of water for the fainting man ; and if you do not 
feel yourself well enough, we will leave jailor John at his post, 
and you can sleep in peace." 

The very idea of the return of John was* quite sufficient to 
^rouse Walsingham, more especially as he was most thoroughly 
convinced that Testy knew he was not so weak or so languish- 
ing as he pretended to be. The easy drawl of Testy's manner 
—-his reference to the ^alon, and the glass of water, were in- 
contestable proofs ; for the old gentleman was known to be a 
most humane and attentive companion if real distress required 
consolation or rest. 

•' Come," said Testy, who watched Walsingham narrowly, 
and apparently read his thonghts, ** we have no time to stand 
idling here : another rally might be made by the Duke de 
Raguse,— the Boulevards might become a Champ de Mars, and 
we might be shot in our return home. Captain Stanhope is 
come here for an explanation from you of certain parts of your 
life. I am his friend— his solicited friend to be a witness ; and, 
independent of that, I have ihe common duty of us all to fulfil. 
Your poor father lies at the point of death, awaiting the arrival 
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of hif son, whom he will perhaps bless and forgive : for therS) 
thanks to the general goodness of mankind, only exists one 
man, and he was the architect of his own fortune and unenviable 
character, who could curse his only son night and morning, and 
who yet will die attended only by his mistress and his house* 
maid, — who would not forgive his son at his last gasp, and die 
reconciled to him, who perhaps had deserted him in life. I tell 
you, Mr. Walsingham, I myself will bear the account of yoar 
wound to your father, whose days are numbered ; for he shall 
not go hence without being inforpaed that you are in a state 
which, however flattering, may end fatally." 

** To what Mr. Testy has said, Mr. Walsingham," began 
Stanhope, ** 1 may add this : No sister of mine shall marry a 
man who hides himself behind a mask. I am aware of certain 
parts of your life, as you, from my name and family, must be 
well aware. Speak out, and do one act to reclaim yourself. 
Confess the truth whilst you live, for 'your life is uncertain, — 
and as becomes a man, and, I trust, a Christian, tell me who and 
what you are, — how through this life you have followed our 
family to plunder it, like a greedy Cossack after a retreatinjg 
army,— give us yet one gleam of hope through the darkness of 
despair, and say you are the son of Sir William Walsingham." 

** I cannot longer evade the question, and I feel I shall but 
imperfectly answer your question even by the recital of my life. 
This I will do : but I implore you not to judge of me too harshly, 
although I know that I deserve all the obloquy which man can 
shower upon me."- 

*• That is all very good," interrupted Testy, " but of no 
earthly use to us. Begin, if you^like, from the. hour you were 
born, if you remember so far back ; but go on straight ahead, 
as your watchman John would say, until you come to this bed* 
room, out of which, if you tell the truth, God grant you may 
remove ; and if not, with the consent of the Devil, may you die* 
I dare say you have caught many a fish for him, and, of course, 
he will not be ungrateful.— Go on." 

** r will," said Walsingham. — " I am," he began, " the son 
of Sir William Walsingham, now iji Paris." 

*' Stop," said Testy : *' are you sure you have not begun 
with as cursed a lie as ever came from a man who thought 
death out of the country." 

'* I deserve this," said Walsingham,-7-**I know I deserve it; 
/or he who rarely spoke the truth in health, cannot be astonished 
if even his last word is doubted. I repeat, that I am the son of 
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that man, — his most unworthy — most guHtf son. My age is 
only thirty-two; and yet I am weU aware that sleepless nights, 
uneasy mind, and conscious cowardice have furrowed my cheeks 
and given me the haggard appearance of a sickly being at forty- 
five: my hair is gray, my sight impaired-^*' 

"I doubt that," interrupted Testy. 

" — My hand unsteady : yet I never drank myself into this 
prepature old age, nor occasioned it by excessive debauchery — ^" 

" Hum,'' said Testy, as the sharp elbow rattled against Stan- 
hope's side. 

*' — My health has been impaired by my mind, for that has 
never been at ease since I left my father's house. It is useless 
wearying myself or you with any account of my early life. 
From the first moment that I can remember, I was addicted to 
gaming ; and now, as I may as well confess all, to cheating. It 
is said vice is progressive — that no man walks over the green- 
sward of innocence to topple suddenly over the Tarpeian rock 
of crime, and sink into the Curtian gulf of infamy. In a man, 
it may be true ; in a boy, perhaps erroneous. In all our pas- 
tinies. Honour was by me considered as a fool who unsuspect- 
ingly stood idle whilst Ingenuity picked his pocket. There is 
a thing called luck t but as Fortune never favoured me, I made 
up by cunning what was kept from me by that goddess. I was 
expelled a public school for a fault which £ shall forbear to 
mention." 

•♦ D — n it I" said Testy ; " had you no mother to teach you 
the path of honour, or no father to rebuke you for a fault ?" 

•• Both," continued Walsingham ; ** but both too kind,— too 
filled with the sweetest dispositions to overlook the faults of an 
only son, severely to censure, or cruelly to condemn him. It 
is here I pause for a moment ; the vices of the boy may be re- 
claimed by the rod of the master and the eye of the parent ; and, 
though now, — for I feel some long-lost afi^ction creeping over 
me, some calm as I unburlhen my mind even to those who must 
despise me, — I feel a glow of love and afifection to those who so 
loved me : I feel myself recalled. to those days when advice was 
given from a mother's tongue, not in anger; but in prayer ; when 
a father would look at me wiih affectionate fondness, and allow 
the tear of affection to start from his eye, as his voice would 
falter to rebuke me : and if I had throuoh life -felt but the one 
hundredth part of the gratitude I now feel, the name of Walsing- 
ham would never have been stained with crime, or I branded as 
an infamous character. 

VOL. II. 14 
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** I was' twenty when my mother died. I was in the house, 
prepared ibr the event. It was strange the difierent feeHngs 
which by turns took possession of my minj : one instant I saw 
by her death the inestimable treasure I should lose ; the next, 
an avaricious feeling would overcome all affection, and I saw 
myself the sure inheritor of my father's wealth ; the large settle- 
ment made upon my mother must devolve upon myself, and 
thus in some degree place me in security,— for I .knew my 
father's estate was not an entailed one, — he inherited his fortune 
from an uncle, and it came unshackled to him. At the last hour 
of my mother^s life, her reason — her mind, was as healthy as in 
perfect health : the body had not contaminated that, which seems 
a thing apart, although occasionally shaken by epilepsy, or 
weakened by long sickness or. suffering* She called me to her 
btdside, bade me kneel down, and blessed me* Do not, Mr. 
Staoh6pet I implore you, rob me of my only consolation by dis- 
crediting me, — I wept like a child : to her words of advice I lent 
a ready ear : I kissed the cold clammy hand^ which bad rested 
upon my head, as I offered tip a prayer, — the'first« the last ever 
offered in sineerity,— that her words might be profitable to me, 
-and that God would bless my dying mother. She died. I will 
be candid in my confession : I felt as if some restraint was re- 
moved, — I felt freer to act— I felt that a watchful eye was 
closed. The long pageantry of folly which swells the funeral 
of the rich took place : the hired mourners— -the greatest mock- 
ery of real wo, who stood outside our doors dressed in the 
livery of grief, laughed at some obscene jest, or feasted on the 
funeral baked meats :"— my mother was conveyed to her grave ; 
and as the coffin was slowly lowered into the vault beneathi, I 
felt the heartrsprings of affection burst through every restraint, 
and I wept as became a son who at that moment sincerely 
mourned his mother. 

'* My father, who had lived in fondest affection with his wife^' 
felt her loss deeply. For days he scarcely spoke, and he kept 
within his park-walls for more than six months : all those who 
kindly inquired concerning him were refused admittance; the 
servants seemed to walk cautiously, lest they should disturb the 
quiet of the house ; and it became to me the most wretched, the 
most lonely of all abodes* 

** I solicited to be sent to college ; my expulsion was a bar 
vfh'ieh my fatlier's wealth could not overleap, and I was con- 
demned to a private tutor. Here I first learnt the rudiments of 
that art which has ruined and retrieved me,— wllich led me into 
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the paths of crime, and which gave jne the means of satisfying 
my vicious inclinations. Here I found vice ennobled : my tutnr 
hallowed gaming by enshrining it as a classical accomplishment, 
and his rapture was unbounded when he read that loaded dice 
had been discovered in the ruins of Pompeii. My inclination 
accorded but too well with his own : when my father retired to 
his room, we played backgammon ; it was for nioney,^-and 
whenever the stakes rose, with my vehemence of temper, I in- 
variably lost. As my father allowed me an ample allowance, I 
paid my debts of honour punctually ; but I soon discovered that 
my progress in education was trifling, whilst my losses were 
excessive. 

** The selection of this man was most unfortunate ; but he 
came well recommended, and, in all probability, had he found 
me adverse to gaming, he would have discontinued his aim, and 
turned my niiud to more healthy pursuits. Neither was this his 
only failing, or the only one in which he instructed his pupil ; 
his general admiration of the sex led me, as his companion, to 
treat all with a levity ill suited to their virtues. I was now fair- 
ly in the vortex : I read only to give me greater power over the 
other sex— -for fools are seldom successful, and I studied rather 
to defend vice than to protect virtue. Gaily now passed the 
days, in greater excitement passed the nights : I had only to ex- 
press ^ wish, and my subservient tutor, who guided me skilful- 
ly, whilst I appeared to lead, contributed his utmost exertion to 
serve me. 

** My father was soon convinced of my rapid advancement. A 
new and more lively conversation ensued : the classic ground 
which I had dug up to unbory the vices of the ancients was 
of use in showing how assiduously I had studied ; and when I 
came of age, my mther regarded me as a man likely to make a 
figure in the world, and one who had lost nothing in education 
by having been excluded from the Universities. 

*• The tutor, who had now got me fairly in his clutches, — for 
I had given some bills, the amount of which was far beyond my 
power to repay,— proposed to me that a tour on the Continent 
would finish my education : for after I was of age, I had solicit* 
ed my father to retain this man, for whom, although his debtor, 
I felt a great regard. . * This proposition,' he said, * must come 
from yon, without my being consulted : and yoii can propose 
that 1 should accompany you. We can together tread the clal- 
sic ground of the Latins, and contrive to mix pleasure and study 
in the trip.' 
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'* The peace of 1815 had just been made secure ; the road to 
Dover was thronged by the rich and the curious, who, from the 
long war, had been kept-in perfect ignorance of our neighbours 
the French ; and I own that the proposition, backed, as it was, 
by a glowing description of Italy, and the necessity of every 
man enlarging the sphere of his travels in order more complete- 
ly to eradicate the narrow notions which pervade all English 
minds, greatly contributed to strengthen my disposition. My 
father heard the request with a mixture of pleasure and of pain: 
he knew it would benefit me as a man of the world, but he felt 
how lonesome he should become without the cheerful and well- 
contested arguments which the tutor and myself invariably got 
up for his amusement, and which we had prepared in order to 
introduce witticisms, or quotations which we had carefully com- 
mitted to our memories. I think now I see that poor deceived 
old man rubbing his bands with joy, as he would say, * Well 
done, George ! you have got the best of that argument.' 

'* This system of deception grew with its growth, and I do 
not hesitate to aver, that two more finished hypocrites never ex- 
isted than my tutor and myself.'* 

** He is telling the truth now," said Testy. ** You may rely 
upon it, if he goes on as steadily as he has begun, we shall have 
a most respectable account of a young man's progress through 
life." 

** 1 will not, as God is my judge, say one word of falsehood. 
I have broken the ground," continued Walsingham, ** and I will 
not hesitate now to make an open confession, in order, if pos- 
sible, to stand better than I do in your estimation." 

*^ Well, there's something in that," said Testy ; *^ for you 
certainly could not stand worse than you have ever done since 
the first day I saw you. Go on and prosper ! you may yet live 
to get absolution from all the priests of the dififerent religions 
you have followed.* — Oh ! but we shall have a rare treat ! And 
I hope you will not resemble the Koran : the more one reads', 
the less satisfactory is the result. Via adbonos mores^ as your 
tutor taught you, — et cetera : — you know the rest." 

We soon had obtained my father's permission to travel ; nor 
were we long in making due preparations. I had learnt French 
sufficiently to understand it ; — " 

** Indeed !" ejaculated Testy : " I never should have given 
you credit for that." 

^*-- And I now was well supplied with books which were 
calculated to amuse me by their wit, and shake the little religion 
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I ever possessed from my' mind* Amongst these, Voltaire's 
Philosophical Dictionary was most recommended by my tutor. 
I read — was amused ;-^wit is a powerful adversary, riihcule a 
most wonderful sapper and miner: I became enamoured of the 
author, and, in loving him, f^oon became a convert to his doc- 
trine ; ait least, I wa9 taught to talk lightly on subjects which 
never should be lightly treated, and if I was not absolutely a 
Deist, I eould scarcely be ranked as a follower of the Establish- 
ed Church. 

'* Our intention — at least, the expressed intention of my tutor, 
was to go on to Rorpe without any particular long stay ; but no 
sooner were we arrived in Parris, than I foresaw we were des- 
tined to remain much longer than I had anticipated. I found my 
tutor had taken apartments by the month, and that he soon 
formed acquaintances who were destined to enrich him. But 
now his greediness to possess wealth brftke out, and at once 
fixed me in a position the most derogatory to the feelings of a 
gentleman." 

•* Gently, gently !" said Testy. 

'*! maintain,'* continued Walsingham, *Mhat at that moment 
I had not entirely forfeited the name. True, I had grossly vio- 
lated the law by which that character is upheld ; hut I felt as 
yet I had not forfeited the claim, for the world wei*e ignorant of 
my misdoings, saving my schoolboy faults, which even the most 
rigid may sometimes overlook. My tutor asked me for the mo** 
ney I owed him. You will scarcely credit it, when I tell you 
that he had won of me more than one thousand pounds, and for 
that sum I had given bills, which he had drawn, and I, after my 
attaining my majority, had accepted. I was entirely ignorant of 
these transactions, and signed my name, impliciUy believing 
that these bills would never be shown against me. 

" With all my father's goodness, he had one fault,-^at least 
in my eye^. Although when at home he gave me an elegant 
sufficiency^ yet for my travels, he fixed my income at five hun- 
dred a year ; the tutor was retained at his usual salary of three 
hundred a year ; the travelling expenses .to be kept as a separate 
account, and paid by my father. I told my creditor how use- 
less it was to ask me for what at that moment he knew 1 could 
not pay : and he, moderating his demand for the whole, made 
me agree (o give him two hundred a year out of my allowance ; 
to which I consented. 

** At this time there was a young man in Paris well known, 
1 am aware, to you all — it was Houghton : my tutor met him at 

14* 
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the Salon— they both played high, and both soon became inti- 
mate acquaintances. And at this time there was a family-— 
Shall I go on ?'* he asked, looking at Stanhope. 

*' Go on, sir," said Stanhope ; '* for the faults and follies pf 
both parties you have mentioned, are known to us all.*' 

" I would not advert to any thing unconnected with my own 
history, but that I should appear to tell a falsehood if 1 did not 
mention that which you know to be the fact. Houghton was 
first enticed by my tutor to our apartments ; and here first began 
my own villany. The tutor, after a lapse of some time, pressed 
me hard for more money, alleging he had lost what I had given 
him: he bade me write to my father, stating, that one night I 
had, after apparently retiring to rest, left the house and entered 
the Salon ; that there, excited by wine, 1 had been tempted to 
gamble, and had lost about eight hundred pounds — which was 
DOW about the half oft what my debt had increased by my tutor. 
I did it, and I received for answer, ' that I was perfectly incor* 
rigible, and that my imprudence could only be checked by mak- 
ing me feel the degradation to which 1 had subjected myself.*— 
Give me a little water, for I am weak.*' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Some time elapsed before Walsingham was sufficiently re- 
covered to continue his narrative, during which time Stanhope 
expressed his horror in unmeasured terras to Douglass concern- 
ing the gradual developement of the meanness which ever ac- 
companies a gamester's existence. Testy, who knew the tutor 
by name, and had often met him, was ignorant until this time 
that Walsingham had been enticed into the Salon by his means. 
It was evident that the gamester's confession was true, and like- 
wise that he required rest to enable him to continue. Douglass, 
who trembled as the story advanced, recommended leaving Wal- 
singham to his undisturbed pillow, with John as an attendant ; 
but the wounded man heard it, and replied that he would rather 
advance a little further in his history before they tpok their 
leave. 

'* I know," he said, ** that you anticipate my attempted es- 
cape ; be not afraid — I have now begun, and as you are the 
only people who could assist me at present, 1 am not disposed 
to forego the advantage. To satisfy you that I am the son of 
Sir William, I will send for my letters ; but if I could be re- 
moved to my own lodgings, I should be better able to convince 
you by numerous records, than in this miserable Cafe, how 
gradually have 1 sunk from affluence to poverty, and risen again 
by the very means which ruined me.'* 

A consultation was held. Testy was of opinion, that now, 
as Walsingham was sincere, and Ihet there was no danger of 
his leaving Paris, it was better at once to remove him. John 
was called ; but John had no such fine feelings for the person 
who had caused the death of his sister. He was asked to get 
a litter, and lend a hand to convey him home. " I'm blessed," 
said the frank sailor, *^ if I would not sooner get him a coffin, 
and clap him in it myself. I'll lend a hand with all my heart 
to get a litter, that's my duty so to do ; but it's not John Jen- 
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kiDB who will ever carry that fellow, excepting to hang him at 
his journey's end." 

Testy, ever alert, soon found one of those useful conveyances ; 
WalsingJiam was placed in it, and some Frenchmen, who had 
heard how gallantly an Englishman had led the attack on the 
Louvre, volunteered to convey him home. 

The exorbitant demand of the master of the Cafe was paid, 
and Walsingham by nine at night was safely placed in his own 
bed ; whilst John requested permission to attend upon him, 
promising that he would never appear in his sight, but only 
watch that he did not escape through the door. The party now 
returned to the Hotel Chatham : it was agreed not to say one 
word of the communication which had been made, as it would 
be of no possible service suddenly erashiog the hopes of Ame- 
lia, when at the very end something might transpire to restore 
Walsingham to the world. 

Testy, on leaving the hotel, went direetly to the abode of Sir 
William. It was answered, that no one could see him, as he 
was so weak as to make his death almost, certain if he was at 
all agitated : there was, however, some hope that he might sur- 
vive a week or more. Testy asked to see the servant, and an 
old gray-headed person soon announced himself as that person. 
Testy's manner was a passport to conversation ; be knew the 
world and its manners well, and soon gleaned from the old butler 
that he had been in the family before the only child was bora 
— that he should know him again — and on hearing that he was 
seriously wounded, (Testy had stretched a point there. In order 
to make sure of the old servant's attendance,) he at once con- 
sented to meet Testy at eight o^dock the following morning, 
and, under pretence of buying something for his master, say if 
the gamester was or was not the man he assumed to be. 

Stanhope never betrayed one word of the secret even to his 
wife ; a virtue which one of the greatest of generals coold not 
withstand. He saw that his favourite sister was blindly, rashly 
in love with a man wfiom she believed perfection, for he it was 
■who advised Douglass against gaming. Mrs. Douglass had 
never betrayed the levity of his conversation to Amelia, and the 
girl saw in the man who had bravely staked his life for that of a 
stranger, a hero of romance. Suddenly to turn her from the 
object of her love, Stanhope knew to be impossible; for a girl 
of her ardent imagination would have considered it the height of ' 
weakness to surrender an object she loved, because that object 
was condemned against her better judgment. It had been agreed 
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to meet at ten o'clock the following morning; t)ut at eight, 
much to the astonishment of Walsingham, Testy entered his 
room. 

" Walsingham,*' he began, " I have known you many years, 
and have despised you, because I knew the manner by which 
you lived. I will not, however, be beat out of the theory I 
have ever held — that no man is so thoroughly bad But that he 
may be reclaimed. Last night you began your confessions ; and 
you had three priests to give you absolution, and all were will- 
ing to be reconciled to a repentant sinner. You said you were 
the son of Sir William Walsingham ; let me introduce you to 
an old friend." Here he beckoned to the old servant, who, 
when be saw the wounded man, instantly recognised him, and 
wiping a tear from his eye, said, 

** Master William, 1 bless the day, for I see you again, al- 
though wounded.' Speak to me, sir, for I have news you will 
not be sorry to hear, or I to tell." 

** How is my father, Thomas ?" said Walsingham, his lips 
quivering with emotion, his voice faltering as he spoke. 

*'I11, sir, very ill; but it will rejoice his heart to know, that 
the first words I heard uttered by- his son, was an inquiry after 
him." 

" I say, old boy," began Testy, " you are one of the right 
sort ! do you think his father will see him again ?" and he gave 
the old fellow a touch of the elbow, which nearly qualified him. 
for the undertaker. 

** See him again I" said the old man ; *'on1y let him get up 
and come with me this instant, and I'll forfeit my life if by 
eleven o'clock he is not only forgiven, his faults forgotten, but 
his name reinstated in his father's will." 

** Don't be in too great a hurry, old gentleman," said Testy ; 
** the better part of valour, we are told, is discretion, and in this 
case discretion will do more than hurry. You must tell Sir 
William that his son is arrived ; mention his being hurt, not 
wounded, in the row yesterday ; say that you have seen him, 
—don't forget his first request, — and when you have prepared 
the way, we shall be enabled to remove him to his father's abode. 
He will make full reparation for all his faults ; you'll be made 
peace-maker general to the family ; and if the old boy does not 
leave you a handsome legacy, and the son double it, he ought to 
go to the devil, and take his darling boy as his companion." 

" I never think of reward, sir, when my heart tells me I am 
doing what is right and proper. 1 remember the day when his 
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poor dear mother placed her hand upon his head, as he knelt by 
her bedside, and blessed him. I little thought then, that but a 
year was to ezpiris before he would leave his father's house al- 
most for ever." 

** Tell me," said Walsingham, raising himself -up, '* tell nie 
the truth, Thomas. After I had left him, and he had discarded 
me, did he ever speak of me kindly, or remember me afi'ection- 
ately ?" 

'*' Ay, not once, but always. But his temper was ungovern- 
able; at times he would rave against tlie ingratitude of his son, 
who could thus follow a life of pleasure, and leave him to all the 
pains of old age without a companion. You know the step he 
took, and I know who would benefit most if he died without 
being reconciled to you." 

<* Thomas,** said Walsingham, ^* I have had full leisure to re- 
pent my ingratitude, and it has been sincere. If he will receive 
me without the upbraidings I deserve, I will be there to-day ; 
but if his seeing me would excite his anger in the melancholy 
state he is now in, I would rather he died leaving me the shil- 
ling I expect to find in his will, than that his life should be 
shortened one moment even through a reconciliation." 

*'If you are not humbugging us now. Master Walsingham," 
said Testy, ** yon have still one drop of the gentleman and the 
Christian in your veins ; and I don't despair of seeing the past 
forgotten, and the future brilliant. Come, old boy ! you had 
belter be off,-^time creeps on, and we have something else to 
arrange between this and noon." 

•* Then, good-by'e. Master William, for the present! Before 
the sun goes down this day, I hope to see yon by your father's 
bedside, never to leave him again in this world." 

*• Mr. Testy," said Walsingham, ** you, who ever pursued 
me with unrelenting hatred, have now proved my best friend. 
There is one other favour to the many you have done in this 
one act yet remaining. You know of my engagement to 
Amelia Stanhope — you know her sister's history : how can- 1 
overcome obstacles which appear to me insurmountable?" 

*' We shall see as your history goes on. I see^ in you al- 
ready a man aware of the mischief he has committed : this is 
the first step to repentance. I v^ould rather see every man 
happy, than one miserable; but I have an awful distrust of hu- 
man nature, and never pledge myself to any one. Do you 
continue to-day as you began yesterday, and even Stanhope 
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might be reconciled, and you accepted in the only manner that 
reparation can be made." 

It was ten o'clockf and Stanhope, anxions pot to lose a mo- 
ment, had forced Douglass, who appeared rather unwilling to 
attend, to the door. John let them in, and made his report, 
that he had reconnoitred the enemy's vessel, and that it was 
still in the harbour. Stanhope never offered his hand; but 
Douglass, who somehow felt his fate bound up with that of his 
plnnderer, gave his, which was received with a more fervent 
squeeze than he had ever experienced. 

** Come," said Testy, ** we have little time to lose, and I 
-^ant to know how the world wags outside : go on with your 
confessions, Walsingham, and Til give you some wine and 
watejT if you require any.*' 

This sudden change in Testy's manner — the familiarity of 
the address, and the readiness expressed to oblige, atruck Stan- 
hope forcibly. The party sat round the bedside ; and John, 
who was at the door, overheard every word. 

'* My father," began Walsingham, ** having refused me the 
money 1 solicited to pay my tutor, received from me a letter 
which I have .^ver since regretted. The tutor persuaded me 
that an only son might do any thing, and not lose his parent's 
affection. Accordingly I wrote this unjustifiable letter, threat- 
ening to remain abroad, and to consult my own pleasure and 
convenience. His answer was short, and in these words :— 

'* * Dear William, — I received your letter. When you 
come home and ask my pardon for the insult you have fixed 
upon me, 1 may forgive you. In the mean time, I shall not 
send you one farthing of money, nor shall I honour your bills. 
You may suit yourself with another companion, as I have dis- 
charged your tutor. 

*' ^ Your affectionate father, 

** * WiLUAM WaLSINOHAIL* 

** I placed tliis^ production in the hands of my companion, 
and in return read a letter, just as short and as much to the 
point, to my tutor, in which his salary was paid up to a month 
in advance, money given to pay his way back to England, and 
in the event of my non-compliance to return, he was dismfssed 
from his attendance on me. I now fell that I had gone too far, 
and would most willingly have retraced my steps; but my 
tutor, who was the devil in disguise, overcame all my prudent 
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resolutions. * You will never want money,' he said ; * I will 
teach you how to make it. Your father, when he finds you de- 
termined and able to remain abroad, will be the first to make 
' you comfortable. Besides which, you could not now return : I 
have placed one of your bills in the hands of a Frenchman, 
who will arrest you if you attempt to move. 1 could not help 
it ; I wanted money, and I negotiated your bill.' 

*' Unaccustomed to the world and its ways, easily worked 
upon,— -for my pride and self-sufficiency rendered me the ready 
tool of the tutor, — I consented to be the blind to cover the eyes 
of others. My name and rank placed oie above suspicion ; I 
was to ask people to my house, — play was to be introduced, — 
the plunder was to be shared : on these agreements being ful- 
filled, the bills would be cancelled on my paying two-thirds of 
the whole, an easy and independent living wpuld be obtained, 
and William Walsingham, independent of his father, might go • 
where he listed. 

" My tutor now came forth in his proper colours : he taught 
me how to secure a dice, he showed me the use of the doctors^ 
and, lastly, gave me certain wealth in the despatches. We in- 
vented a code of signals for whist,* by which the suit we most 
desired to be led was made known without a chance of disco- 
very; and the questions put to the boy who was advertised as 
possessing * second-sight' were not moie ingenious than our 
code. There was no game at which we could not deceive. At 
ecarte, mechanical cards made the turning the king a certainty ; 
and many a man have 1 seen examine the pack, and own that 
luck would overcome the best play. 

" For some time we reaped an abundant harvest— our ex- 
penses rose with the ruin of our victims, until one day, when 
by ill luck we invited a young French nobleman, who had be- 
come possessed of a large sum of money by the death of his 
wife, who was an Englishwoman. With him came another 
Frenchman of high descent, — if illegitimate children could take 
rank. We dined at my lodgings: of*course all the luxuries of 
Paris were placed before us — the elite of French cookery, the 
choicest dishes of the Rocher were upon our table. Every 
subject of conversation was tried, — but cards were scrupulously 
avoided. We sat long : my tutor was temperate, myself mo- 

* The method referred to, is an alphabetical arrangement: thus — if you 
want a club led, you lake your own card from your hand with the thumb 
and first finger; if a diamond, with the thumb and two fingers; if a heart, 
with three fingers ; and if a spade, with four fingers. 
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derate ; but the French, led on to talk of their great and glo- 
rious conquests, soon began to sing those spirit-stirring songs 
of De Berenger: then the blood rose — fire was added td the 
flame— they became excited beyond prudence, and when the 
tutor, with a knowledge of human nature never surpassed,- al- 
lowed the two heroes to dwindle from excitement into lethargy 
by reoflaining silent himself, the evening was voted dull, and 
cards asked for by our visiters. This was the pofnt always 
aimed at,^— to make the proposition come from the company, 
and then to give an unwilling assent. 

'< We succeeded beyond our most sanguine expectations. 
Ecarte was played, my tutor always siding with the French- 
man, who played against me, and easily communicating the 
hand of my unwary antagonist. We began at five francs, and 
soon rose the stakes to hundreds. The evening finished ; one 
of our company had lost about sixteen hundred napoleons ; the 
other, only winged, hardly wounded, was minus about one hun- 
dred and fifty. The temper of the greatest loser increased with 
his loss ; he became frantic when he lost his last heavy stake, 
and dared to utter an unknown truth in the assertion tliat he 
had been cheated. We dismissed him into the street, facili- 
tating his exit by the application of a foot. His friend espous- 
ed his cause, and made an attempt to resent the insult ; but, 
being rather drunk, he slid down the well-polished stairs, and 
was soon, with his enraged companion, retracing his steps to 
his own home. 

** No sooner were they gone, than we held a conversation as 
to the best mode of proceeding. Neither had paid, and the 
money made so large a sum that it was impossible to give up 
our riches without a struggle, — and gamesters are ready bullies. 
My mehtor soon made up his mind to insist on payment ; for 
it was obvious, if we gave up our claim, that the accusation of 
cheating would have been well founded. We had nothing for 
it but to brave it out. 

'* The young Frenchman, who possessed the most money, 
very prudently thought it not worth while to risk his life for 
one hundred and fifty napoleonst and paid that sum the follow- 
ing morning. This made us secure, as it was a proof he con- 
sidered that he had fairly lost the money, and consequently we 
stood upon high and secure ground. My tutor now urged his 
claim ; — he was positively refused : he -talked of the circum- 
stance in all public places, insulted the Frenchman by c411ing 
him a coward and a vagabond, backed up his words by spitting 
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in^his face, and very unceremoniously placed a cane with a 
slight impetus across his viciim'*8 shoulders. 

" There is a point past which no one can submit : he sent a 
challenge — ^my tutor refused it until the money was paid : it 
was ultimately agreed to be paid on the ground, and early on 
that day week we were punctual to our appointment in the Bois 
de Boulogne. 

'* It was the first time I had ever been called upon to witness 
a duel ; but the second of the Frenchman was an adept in these 
affairs. On our arrival on the ground, the money was paid over 
to my friend, who placed it in his pocket. A barrier duel was 
decided upon, thirty paces being the outside limit, and ten the 
inside. The pistol was not loaded when I approached the man 
who had been kindly recommended to my father as a religious, 
well-disposed person, and in every respect qualified for the 
sacred profession he intended to follow. I took his hand ; it was 
as cool and as steady as if Death was not abroad, but sleeping 
with the rest of his comrades. I asked him if I could be of any 
service to him in the event of an accident occurring : he replied 
that ha intended to shoot his adversary, and that he never missed 
his man. I urged him to think that a chance shot, even to use 
his own expression, and most particularly applicable in the 
present instance, might kill the devil: he replied, he had no 
fears for the event ; begged me to look carefully that the caps 
were good, and the charge of powder reduced to the small mea- 
sure I should find in the case ; and stopping the speech I had 
begun, — for I still retained a religious awe of death, especially 
when courted, and when the man who had to defend his life or 
take that of his adversary was decidedly in the wrong, — ' My 
dear fellow,' he replied, * you are young yet : men who follow 
our profession must never flinch, their chance of security is in 
their known readiness to fight; and I have not been cracking 
eggs at forty paces every morning of my life, to fear my missing 
a man, even if he was as feather- edged as a penknife, or as slim 
and as round as a piece of stubble.' 

'* 1 loaded the pislols as he desired : it hardly appeared twelve 
grains of powder ; the ball was wrapped in a greased piece of 
linen, and was rammed down with great difficulty: and, I own, 
at that moment I wpuld rather have taken the place of my tutor 
than have witnessed the scene. I took his hand before I gave ' 
him the pistol : he smiled, and said, * I am much too bad to be 
killed : do not make me make a fool of myself; there — tell them 
I am ready ; the sooner we begin the better, for I hate suspense.' 
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** There was a conscious rectitude about the Frenchman ; he 
spoke quickly to his friend, and when he shook hands with him, 
he rose his head proudly towards his adversary, and said, quite 
loud enough to reach my ears, * I will not retract a syllable ; I 
am sure they were both concerned.' 

•* The French second, who was a general of high repute, ad- 
vanced towards me and asked if I would explain the regulations 
to be observed. I left it to him ; iaud as my tutor understood 
French better than myself, there was no occasion for an inter- 
preter. * Gentlemen,' he said, ' you will use your own discretion, 
and fire when you like. The party firing will receive his ad- 
versary's shot from the place from which the first person fired : 
you may advance to the inside barrier if you like, before you, 
but no closer. Am I understood V 

'* It was more a form than any thing requisite, for the whole 
thing had been explained before by myself: each party an- 
swered, yes, and the word was given, • CommencezJ* The 
Frenchman advanced about four paces, and as he stopped, the 
tutor fired. There was no doubt that the shot hit, but it was not 
fatal ; the Frenchman recovered the shock, and taking a steady 
deliberate aim, shot my friend right through the heart. He 
jumped upright — a muscular exertion before death, and dropped, 
as dead as if lingering disease had worn out nature. 

**' I had now to act. Some police, who very kindly never 
interfered, stepped up : an account was taken of the transaction ; 
tlie money, which I had anticipated as my own, was placed in 
the hands of the proper authorities ; every article of his property 
was sealed up ; and I, as in duty bound, attended the funeral of 
the man, enacting chief mourner over him, who had taught me 
" disobedience to my parents, had swerved me from the straight- 
forward path of honour, — who had initiated me in villany, and 
who was so distrustful of his pupil, that he even had pocketed 
the plunder before he died." 

" It's all true," said Testy : ** I went to sec the ground four 
hours after the thief was shot. — Go on." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



•« It was aAer this unfortunate, or, perhaps, fortunate due), 
that I followed Houghton to Spa.-— 'There is no occasion to 
dwell upon events which succeeded his ruin. I was the principal 
winner of his fortune ; I urged him to forgery. He was sa in- 
nocent of the world^s ways, that I played him douhle or quits 
six times running : I used the ' despatches,' — won, of course, 
and left him in despair, a ruined man, and one ready to commit 
any villany. 

*' I then crossed over to England, having assumed the name 
of Cavendish before I arrived at Spa. It was Houghton's money 
which enabled me to publish the lie, that I had inherited a for- 
tune. In London I was little known ; but still my rumoured 
wealth gave me an opportunity of frequenting one of the most 
celebrated establishments in Europe. I there saw that no situ- 
ation in life, however high by birth or honourable by descent, 
would be a barrier strong enough to resist temptations to commit 
dishonourable actions. The gamester knows no nice distinc- 
tions ; — theexcitementof play overcomes all restrain t-^the.greedy 
avariciousness of wealth grows stronger as the drain becomes 
continued, until, at last, to have the means of procuring the ex- 
citement a dishonourable action is resorted to, the word of honour 
violated, and foul play hazarded. I am not worse than my 
neighbours, Mr. Testy ; many of higher birth than myself have 
done meaner things." 

**1 beg you will not mention them," interrupted Testy; '* for 
I know that on one occasion a man of high rank won continually 
of the bank, and was as regularly paid ; on the third or fourth 
night he lost, wrote a cheque for the amount, left the room with 
some little character still lingering behind him : the clerks had 
hardly arrived at. their stations the next day, before an order was 
sent, if not personally delivered, that the cheque should not be 
paid ; and thus the winner was balked of his expectancy. You 
need not, Mr. WaUingbam, rummage your brains to tell us 
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anecdotes of men who by this cursed infataation have fallen 
from the sammit of grandeur to the lowest depth of infamy ; or 
of youths who, having begun at school to learn tricks at cards, 
continued their tricks in after life, making honour a by-word. 
Go on with your history or confession, for you are now coming 
to the part which to me is most interesting, as about this time I 
lost sight of you." 

*' It required a large expenditure to keep myself in the situa- 
tion I had usurped. But gamesters have np income; their 
principal is 'a floating capital, sometimes larger, sometimes 
smaller — decreasing gradually until the last throw of the dice 
renders them paupers. They go through all the chang'es of 
post-obits on a father's life ; they forestall pensions by selling 
the reversion; they borrow money which they never repay; 
until at last, their companions get tired of their company— they 
are rejected by their more fortunate, or perhapse more adept 
associates, and they slink away to some obscurity, where they 
hasten death by continual intoxication. 

** Some there are who swindle in another way— ^men who 
have gained a notoriety from dress, or a peculiar style, voted un- 
common, and therefore enviable. These men introduce the 
young and inexperienced to their tailors or their carriage-builders. 
The tradesman is declared the only one in the modern Babel 
who can cut a coat or build a chariot. A large sum is demand- 
ed, because the article can only be procured at the shop ; the 
overplus goes to the unworthy fellow who recommended the 
too credulous youth ; and thus some who make the greatest 
show are in reality the poorest, and are entirely upheld by be- 
ing a species of commission agents. This is common to both 
sexes. 

*< Here I saw how valuable was a little character. The meaner 
gamester sheltered himself behind the untarnished reputation of 
his friend, and thus, as it were, stood unseen whilst he picked 
a pocket. Then came the little whisper of detraction ; it grew 
louder and louder as the public tongue sported with the charac* 
ter, until at last the Surrey side of the water, the Fleet, New- 
gate, or th6 Marshalsea, received as inmates men who had re- 
velled in every luxury, and who, from shaking their elbows at 
play, shiver out existence in a ffaol. ' 

** I was near Worcester," (liere Jack came more into the 
roomi) ** when I heard that my father, who could no longer sup- 
port his lonely situation, had, in a fit of passion, married his 
housekeeper. I thought I would be revenged upon him, and 
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marry a girl of low life, and with her drive to his den and show 
him the future Lady Walsingham dressed as a country peasant. 
I fixed upon one. young and handsome : I made advances with 
the greatest caution, and with, I swear, the most honourable of 
all foolish intentions. I gave her dresses— -I met her often ; in 
an ungoarded moment she fell :— I was satiated — took her to 
Dover — left her, and returned to France." 

'* Give me my sister back, you infernal villain !*' said Jack, 
springing forward. '^ She was my own sister, and you ruined 
her^-^ieft her ; and my master saw her die mad— mad for you ! 
— By God, I swear — " 

Here old Testy interfered, holding back the sailor. *' Swear 
not at all, and let that poor wretch unburtheh his mind. What 
is done, is done : can he recall the dead— can he give you back 
your sister ? Stand back : I honour your feelings, but I despfse 
your rashness." 

** Ah, it is well," said Jack, ** for gentlemen to talk who ne- 
ver have known a sister's ruin I" 

** Stop," said Stanhope, ** nor make the scene more painful 
than it is. Walsingham avoided, with gentlemanly feelings, the 
narrative or mention of that which now has come stronger from 
the mouth of a menial. — I know all that you can feel — I have 
felt it much more painfully than you could feel ; for education 
an^ refinement add a pang to pain which ignorance and vulga- 
rity shield from the lowly. How is it, Mr. Walsingham, that 
you did not recognise my other sister, and avoid again inflicting 
a pang upon our family ?" - 

" I had never seen her in my life," replied Walsingham, 
** neither had I ever seen your sister Louisa, until I met her at 
Spa: Houghton was intimate with the family, but I never pass- 
ed the threshold. As for this poor girl, whose fate for the first 
time I have heard this moment, would I could have averted it ! 
but my poverty increased as my character grew more suspected, 
and I was obliged to withdraw the little annuity 1 had promised, 
and for some time paid her. I can yet make some reparation* 
I must shortly become, comparatively speaking, a wealthy man ; 
and, as I live, I will do all that a man can do to repair the in- 
jury to the family. — Let me go on without interruption. Before 
long, I shall be summoned to the bedside of my dying father; 
and I would go there with a conscience as light as sincere re- 
pentance can make it. 

*' Disgusted at this act of my father, who sought in the em- 
brace of his wife a child to whom he could leave his wealth to 
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the certain disinheritance of myself, I wrote a letter, which I 
penned in the excitement of passion* and in which I lavished 
the most unqualified abuse, declaring my intention of never 
again seeing one who had so shamefully used me, nor of darken- 
ing the doors of a house disgraced by the elevation of a cook to 
the title of Lady Walsingham. I received a letter, which is 
here ; it is my father on paper — the way he always spoke, the 
manner in which he always conveyed his sentiments. 

" ' My dear Boy, 

^^ * Do as you like, — stay abroad and make a bad charac- 
ier wor^e — continue a swindler ; but remember, my coAsent is 
to be asked before you darken my doorway. 

•* • Affectionately, 

" * Your Father.' " 

** When a roan marries to annoy his child, he not tin frequent* 
ly makes himself supremely miserable. My father soon found 
that he elevated to an equal a woman who could be only tole- 
rated as a menial. There is no tyrant, it is said, like an eman- 
cipated slave ; and no sooner had the cook found herself install- 
ed in her new dignity, than she began, as she elegantly termed 
it, to weed the kitchen-garden. Every servant was discharged 
but the old butler. They never relished the charily promotion, 
and could not obey one who a week before had sat at their own 
table ; bickerings arose above and below stairs, the house was 
turned into a hotbed of dissension, and my poor father found 
himself as much under authority as he had formerly held his 
new partner. , 

** The news of all this unquiet reached me through the foot- 
man, who obtained a plac6 in a family travelling abroad ; and in 
the mom^t of exultation over my father, I wrote him an ironi- 
cal letter, congratulating him upon his pleas&ut prospects as he 
neared his grave, and gave a flourishing account of several old 
gentlemen whose * decent limbs' had been stretched by their 
new wives, who chuckled over prosperity obtained by the death 
of their old husbands. The letter was unanswered ; and I be- 
came poorer and poorer, until I actually was driven to ask cha- 
rity of the very woman I had insulted. That charily was not 
refused ; and, strange as it may appear, that sum of money was 
the means of reinstating me in^ affluence. It was five pounds, 
sent to me here : I turned it into francs, and looked at all I had 
in the world. I was then a perfect adept in cheating; L could 
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manage the mechanical cards at blind hookey so as to insure 
soccess ; and chance threw^ a young gentleman in my way — ^^ 

** What !" said Testy in some surprise, *' can you cheat at 
blind hookey ?" 

*' You can cheat at any game," replied Walsingham ; '* and 
with mechanical card^, you can cut a high or a low card exact- 
ly at your pleasure. My victim was young, it is true, but I was 
poor, and conscience and myself had grown into good fellow- 
ship. I met him in the street ; he had slipped into the kennel, 
and I was ever ready to assist a gentleman and to make a new 
acquaintance — my old ones and myself had long since separa- 
ted. I saw the young man to his houses-called of course the 
next day to inquire after him, — dined with him the day follow- 
ing — talked over the danger of gamingr— told an inBnity of anec- 
dotes, all calculated to alarm the youngster . from public play, 
and, after a bottle of cool claret, allowed myself to be drawn 
into a game at blind hookey." 

** Gamesters such as I had become always travel like consta* 
bles, with every article about them toinsure the capture of their 
prey. False dice are not unfrequently carried in a toothpick- 
case ; and I once saw a case with two lids of the above des- 
cription which held fair dice, loaded dice, and * despatches,' on 
the one side, — whilst the other contained a few quills cut into 
shape, and which had often stood sentinels on the sideboard of 
a coffee-room. It required but little precaution never to make a 
mistake ; for on the lid to be opened in company, the arms neat- 
ly engraved showed the side. 

'* I had mechanical cards, dice, and * doctors' about me : I 
easily substituted mine for his, by drawing his attention to some- 
thing apparently moving in a corner of the room, and before I 
leftliim I was worth twenty pounds, and carried all my fortune 
in my pocket — as many officers carry all their gold on their 
shoulders. I took good care again to call to offer revenge, but 
declared, after we were once quits, nothing should induce me 
to play above five francs, a sum so insignificant as scarcely to 
be called * betting' by men of my fortune. He agreed to dine 
with me ; and I procured the assistance of a very respectable 
young Frenchman, who had been ejected from Frascati's, as 
croupier, because he mistook some money of his master's for 
his own. 

** We dined together. All conversation on play was avoided 
untib the victim introduced it himself. The Frenchman de- 
clared all games of chance bad but hazard, and our visiter soon 
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fell into the trap most iDgeniously open for him. We began very 
low, increasing our stakes. I, as was agreed, lost at first, then 
recovered a little, and at the close of the evening was a winner 
of about ten pounds. Now came the great hit : I was in and 
held the box, — I was the winner from both, and I agreed to 
play them double or quits five times running, making a kind of 
virtue of a theft, and declaring myself unwilling to walk off with 
a penny of my young friend's money. It was instantly agreed to 
by my visiter, but strenulously refused by the Frenchman, who 
declared that -five times was no chance at all, as he had often- 
times thrown in eight or ten mains. I, of course, yielded to 
the hint, and proposed eight times ; which being considered as 
a certainty by one, and scarcely sufficient by the other, was ul- 
timately agreed to. 

** I always threw rather violently ; and having at the time 
proposed fair boxes and fair dice, it became requisite to change 
the latter. My companion, the Frenchman, was prepared with 
his tooth-pick-case : I saw when he was ready, and calling * se- 
ven,' threw both dice off the table in the direction of the French- 
man : he picked .them up and returned me the * despatches.' I 
called * seven' for the eight times running, and of course, won :^ 
I then managed the same manoeuvre to get back the proper 
dice, and succeeded. I declared I would no longer run the 
risk of doubling the stake, which' had grown to the sum of one 
thousand two hundred and eighty pounds. I spun the dice on 
the table in order to convince myself that they were not loaded, 
and I received a cheque from this gentleman, then about twenty- 
three years of age, condoling with him on his bad fortune, and 
recommending him to dine with me the following day. He ac- 
cepted this, and would have complied with it — " 

" — Only, interrupted Testy, *« he met me, told me of his 
loss, and / — as I recommended another gentleman who played 
on a system— recommended him to be content with the first 
loss, and not risk his money, temper, and reputation by another 
attempt to repair the injury,'*^ 

** There is no particular friendship amongst gamesters," con- 
tinued Walsingham. ** No sooner was he clear of the house, 
than the Frenchman declared he was entitled to half the win- 
nings. This was impossible, and, after much altercation, we 
very nearly quarrelled, until, as if preconcerted,— -fcv we both 
made the remark together, ' That when rogues fell oat, honest 
men got their due,' — we agreed that he should receive five hun- 
dred and eighty pounds, and that the remainder should be mine. 
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We negotiated the cheque the next day, made the above diyi- 
sion of the spoil ; the Frenchman retired to another quarter of 
Paris, and I, dressed out in gentlemanly attire, once more fre- 
quented the Salon. 

** I was received but coldly ; but I disregarded all hints and 
inuendoes : I had become hardened in vice, and I walked about 
the rooms, certainly not overburthened by friends, but constantly 
watched by some, as I watched for others. Iplayed ; but when 
I did, I was generally unsuccessful : but as 1 sat at the table 
every night and did play, I was invited to the dinners, and there ^ 
kept a most vigilant look-out for new-comers. I met many. 
Some came with the quick glance of curiosity : those were my 
men. Others, accustomed to the scene nightly witnessed, seem- 
ed to consider the invitation to dinner as a right, and being 
practitioners themselves, were more likely to pursue any game 
I might start: these men I avoided. . Lastly came the young 
man fresh from college, wise in his own' conceit, believing him- 
self competent to face the world and all its* iniquities, — pleased 
at being called a man, whose knowledge was not sufficient to 
guide him through a city, or extricate him from a difficulty : to 
such flattery was the best lure. They were easily known by 
the careless risk of their money — their increase of stakes on 
losing, their fear of the contrary in success — their continued ad- 
miration of their persons in the glass, and the insolent buffoonery 
of disguising the voice which God had given them, by lisping 
words scarcely intelligible. Flattery won them, and I was en- 
riched. When I say, enriched, I mean that I always had suffi- 
cient to pay for these rooms, live when prey was near me hand- 
somely, dress as becomes a gentleman, and independent in all 
but conscience. 

'*! was now swimming with ihe tide, which swept me along 
clear of rocks, in which many of my companions were wrecked. - 
It was true that I could not land in safety amidst those whose 
honourable names made the shore inviting, neither did I glide 
down unmolested by an inward monitor who long since had re- 
signed the helm to a more indifferent pilot; but I was in com- 
parative affluence, and consequently more adverse than ever to 
any reconciliation with my father. 

" Once again I received a letter from him. Years had al- 
, tered him : the fire of his heart was almost quenched. Again 
he was a widower — again a desolate old man : he wrote a letter 
which might have moved a worse heart than my own.'* 
, ** There are not many of that kind adrift," grunted Testy, . 
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** Instead of upbraiding me with nriy want of comnnon affec- 
tion — instead of rebuking me for my wanton insults, he excused 
me in accusing hin)self : to his second marriage he attributed 
my estrangement ; and after again and again recapitulating his 
own fault, he implored me to return to solace him in his old 
age, — he offered me an independence, a total oblivion of the 
past, and affluence for the future. 

"It happened that I received Ihis letter the very day after I 
had met Mr. Douglass ; and feeling confident that 1 should soon 
become independent without assistance from my father, wrote 
back a cold refusal to return, and added insult to injury, by say- 
ing that I was well aware the marriage settlement money must 
become mine, and that sooner or later I should inherit it. I 
finished by saying that I hoped, during the years he had parted 
with me, he had not allowed my favourite dog to starve, as he 
kindly intended me to do. 

** To this I received a short letter, saying, that he had done 
all a father could do to seek reconciliation with his son, and that 
he implored God to forgive me, as he had forgiven me, and that 
I might turn from my wickedness and live. I tossed the letter 
into the fire, and remarked to a friend of mine whom you met 
here the other day, that old men invariably tried to make up for 
a life of bitterness by a drop of cordial ; and that the most 
hardened sinners were averse at the last hour to throw away a 
chance of salvation, and made a moment's repentance for thirty 
years of crime. 

*' The count was much too wise a man to allow me to cool 
over my folly : we had Douglass in our net, and I was mesh- 
ing a golden draught of fish. I promised to introduce him to 
Douglass in order the more completely to ruin him, for I will 
be candid now. Gamesiters never feel for the misfortunes of 
those they plunder. We have often read, that there is some- 
thing in the misfortunes of others which is not displeasing to 
their best friends ; but the ruin of a man whose fortune passes 
to the gamester, excites not the smallest compassion, not the 
slightest remorse. 

'* It is now, after having slightly mentioned the heavier inci- 
dents of my life, that I come to this last scene. It is needless, 
perhaps, relating that I took an active part in the revolution- 
why I cannot tell : for men like myself, although obliged occa- 
sionally to act the bully, and not unfrequently to risk their lives 
as the highwayman does for the plunder of the man with whom 
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ho accidentally meets, are much averse to public broils ; and 
when the city is in commotion, they generally remain quiet. 

** I have told how early in life I was initiated into mischief, 
and how sedulously I followed the wrong path ; but I have yet 
to mention one mode of making money, which perhaps you 
will discredit, and yet, after the candid confession I have made, 
I may be entitled to some belief. I have had gentlemen, men 
like myself, of birth, of good connexion — nay, of actual wealth, 
who had become so infatuated with the love of play, that they, 
without any reason, have become sharpers, and have paid me 
handsomely for my experience, and attended my school of edu- 
cation' at a price I will not mention : with the knowledge thus 
obtained, and by long practice, in seclusion these nien have 
plundered their most intimate friends, attributing to fortune what 
was due to science. Their names I must keep a secret, or I 
should be guilty of greater perfidy than in any act of my life ; 
but' beware of that man who, whilst he reprobates public play, 
entices you first by small stakes, and then gradually increases 
them as he perceives the wine to operate, and the spirits to be 
excited. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



"I 'EXPECT my father's servant soon," resumed Walsing^ 
ham ; ** but I have yet time to inform you of my determination. 
But what new excftement is this ? I fear the revolution has 
but begun." Testy left the room as the approaching noise 
gfew louder and louder: he had no fears for his life, for he was 
well known in Paris, and the English had grown in the French 
estimation. He was absent but a short time, when he gave, 
in explanation of the riot, the well-known and oft-told expedition 
to Rambouillet : the noise was nothing but a complication of 
shouts; th^re was no enemy in Paris, and in an hour the 
Qity would appear deserted. 

** Last night," said Walsingham, " I invested my whole for- 
tune in the French funds : they are even now under fifty ; con- 
fidence will be restored in a week, and I mistake much if by this 
day month they are not at eighty. I will now place every 
farthing in the hands of Mr. Testy, and Mr. Stanhope, to repay 
to the people mentioned in this paper the sums set against their 
names. I have, as far as I am able, calculated even the in- 
terest of the money they lost to me. I ask you only to wait one 
ndonth more in Paris, to satisfy yourselves that I am the son 
of Sir William Walsingham, to pay my debts, and if you 
cannot forgive, at least to pity me. 

** To you, Captain Stanhope, I have much to say in extenua- 
tion of the insult offered to your sister. I met her the mistress 
of a man who, I knew, intended to desert her. I own I fol- 
lowed her ; but make some excuses for the enticement which 
provoked my conduct. 

'' To yoUf Jenkins, I cannot make any reparation equal to 
your Idsa ; but I will do all I ^can for the future." 

** I'm not to be humbugged like these gentlemen," said Jack ; 
*' if you are inclined to serve me, this is how it can be done : I 
know the north star from a cabbage-stalk, and the sun And moon 
from the admiral's poop-lights ; I can navigate a ship as well as 
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most men who throw a .piece of wood overboard, and walk 
alongside of it to see how fast the ship sails. I want to do 
something for myself, and not be a burthen to Captain Stan- 
hope, who has placed me to do my duty where' Tm not accus- 
tomed to do it. Can you make me captain of a collier I — ^if 
you can, do it ; then I shall alwayis sleep on board a ship, and, 
I hope, die on board a ship ; for, to tell you the truth, I don't 
like this shore-going rig at all, and my legs don't feel at home 
in these sliding gunter leather buckets." 

" I call God to witness — " began Walsingham. 

'* Gently, gently," said Testy, ** and mind -your steerage, as 
Jack says." 

*' — ^That I will, before the sun goes down, take some mea- 
sure to insure you your request ; and, in addition, I will settle 
upon you one hundred pounds a year from this moment." 

.**! won't touch your hand," said Jack, '* for 1 should feel 
cold if I did : but I thank you, and now 1 relieve myself from 
my watch ; but if you had not done what you have done, you 
or John Jenkins would never have walked out of this cursed 
outlandish place alive. I'm off now to look after our craft ; 
and if she's not blocked up, I'll get her afloat and down to the 
hotel." Saying this, holiest* Jack steered away, making faces 
at every man he saw, and calling himself Captain Jenkins to 
every one who asked his name. 

The old butler was now announced. Sir William was re- 
ported to have become reanimated when he heard of his son's 
expected visit. Every one assisted Walsingham to dress ; and 
when he descended the stairs. Testy was heard to say :— * 

** I never turn 'my back on the man who confesses his faults 
and endeavours to retrieve an error ; at the same time I never 
place implicit confidence in a man until he has proved his sin- 
cerity by parting with his money. You must manage to return 
here to night, for your goods and chattels shall not go out of 
this house until I have seen every record of your past life de- 
stroyed." 

"There is," remarked Stanhope, *' in every gentleman some 
honourable feeling left. I never knew one so perfectly bad, but 
had one or two green spots on his heart, which, at the end, 
gave a verdure and freshness to the whole body. I acquit him 
' of that which I thought him before the most guilty. A woman 
who places herself under the protection of any man, oflers her- 
self to public insult ; and I know that noany would have acted 
similarly under the same circumstances. You will hear from 
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me ag&in^'Mr. Walsingham, when your first painful rnterview 
with your father is past ; and in shaking hands with you now, 
1 do it in the sincere hope that you may by your future conduct 
merit your restoration to society." 

** Your sister !*' faintly ejaculated Walsingham ; ** she would 
guide me better, and save me from a relapse arising from her 
refusal^* 

** I will not answer for her," replied Stanhope. ** Testy, 
Inyself, and Douglass will bear witness of her feelings in re- 
gard to yourself; every past act must be made known to her. 
I will not extenuate or add aught in malice ; as you have re- 
counted your life, so will I repeat it; and if she can accept you 
after the recital, and your father pardon and take back bis son, 
I will be no obstacle to a union which, I have vanity enough to 
believe, will keep you from ever again relapsing into your 
former errors. All women are vain of reforming the vicious, 
and virtue and innocence are strong inducements to happiness. 
—You walk strongly, considering your wound." 

** It is nothing. When first I was taken to the Cafe, I bu- 
sied my brains how I could turn it to account to avoid you. 
Now I sincerely thank Heaven for the trifling bodily pain I 
have endured : I feel a new being--^one who has east aside the 
garment of deceit, and again clothed himself as becomes a 
gentleman." 

Testy accompanied Walsingham to the hotel where Sir 
William lived. Stanhope availed himself of the moment to 
question Douglass. From Walsingham's confession he had 
gleaned but little, and as yet he had not examined the list of 
victims. With a frankness well becoming his character before 
he ha^ used subterfuge and deceit, he told his brother-in*law 
what had occurred : his eyes were now opened*— he saw he had 
been the dupe not only of Walsingham's sleight<of*hand, but of 
his words, and, like all men when the discovery is made, be<- 
oame lavish of his abuse upon the wretch who had ruined 
him. 

" Not ruined yet, thank God !*' said Stanhope : '* we shall 
have Walton over here, to take the turn of the market ; and I 
think, with Walsingham, the rise of the funds will not only re- 
pay you, but repay you with interest. You are rather severely 
hit by public, but more injured by private play: the lesson is 
not without its moral, and you well know the value of your 
wife, from her excellent behaviour since the discovery. We 
have now To manage Amelia:— it is a serious risk marrying 
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her to Waltingham ; bot the girl is over head and ears ia lore, 
and reason will be of no avail." 

** If Walaingham only half regrets,'* said Douglass, *' the 
folly he has conmitted, as sincerely as I do the indiscretion of 
which I have be^n guilty, he would become as staid and as 
steady as a philosopher of eighty/' 

^ It is my advice," said Stanhope, ^* to recapitulate the whole 
of that man's confession. Testy, never blinded by words, is 
resolved to be satisfied from Sir William Walsingham's' own 
mouth that this is bis son ; he has followed, or rather accom- 
panied Walsingham to the hotel : we shall be safe if he is for- 
given.— I own, I am curious to see the contents of this sealed 
parcel, in which are the bonds and the list of his victims ; but 
perhaps the best Way will be' to await the arrival of Walton, 
who, as a man of business, will best understand the nature of the 
documents. Honor was to accompany him, and in the hands 
of the latter we should always be safe." 

'* Repentance," said Douglass, ** ever comes too late : it is 
needless now regretting my head-slrong folly, which prompted 
me to run counter to Verity's wish in regard to the settlement. 
Had I done that, I should indeed have b^n happy." 

*' Come, don't drawl over the past ; let us look to the future 
—there is many a bright gleam in the clouded sky above you— • 
^let us remain quiet and comfortable where we are, and await the 
^ arrival'of the Waltons. Paris is as quiet as if Charles the Tenth 
^ had never lived, and Louis-Philippe had been born lieutenant- 
general of France, with Lafayette for his second in command." 

They now turned into the court-yard of the Hotel Chatham ; 
but they had not reached the door at the further end of the court, 
which led to the apartments on the rez de chausaie, which they 
inhabited, before they were startled by the voice of Jack, who 
came clattering along in his top-boots, roaring and foaming like 
a Spanish bull with a parcel of fireworks stuck in his stern. 

** Here's a pretty go, to be sure !" he began ; '^ there's no liv- 
ing amongst pirates without an iron collar round your throat 
Whilst I was keeping a. look-out over that cursed land-shark, 
I'm blessed if they haven't cut out the carriage, and taken the 
pole for a^Ram-bnllet, as the outlandish old woman said, as she 
rubbed her old withered hands together, and buifdled out of her 
garlic mouth as many words as you'd find in a station-list watch 
and quarter bill of an eighty-gun ship." 

*' Good GoSl" said Stanhope; "what! both carriages 
gone ?" 
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" Both/* said Jack ; " and not only that, but every cart and 
omnibus which blockaded our concerns are all gone, and the 
coast as clear as Brighton roadstead when the clouds get up 
from the south-west and a thick fog comes from the sea." 

** But where the devil," said Douglass, ** are the carriages 
gone ?" 

**Ah!" said Jack, "that's just the question I made, and 
'much in the same language ; and all the answer I got was from 
the old woman and a man, the last of whom knew just about as 
much English as made him quite noncomprehensible, as our 
boatswain used to say. The monkey pursed up his mouth like 
the under part of a sucking fish, and said he, * Vorter carriage 
gone Ram-bullet : very good, sar, for make haste carry country- 
men ; all tings very good for French people.' " 

'^'Whatdid you say to all that stuff?" said Douglass. 

^ Nothing," said Jack; " but I knocked him down for a cursed 
jackass, and made sail to report the action. You might play 
skittles along the Bnlls'-yards now," he continued, *' for there's 
not an obstacle the length of a capstan-bar left, and every wa- 
gon, cart, dray, hackney-coach, omnibus, and carriage has dis- 
appeared like the Flying Dutchmaa when he's fired a shot an.d 
sunk a ship." 

*' This is bad," said Douglass ; ** and this fellow only makes 
it worse. What the devil do you mean by the Bulls'-y arda ?" 

** That long place which goes right ahead to where the French 
boy took the bad aim, and only wounded that precious canting, 
whining, lying rascal, who did you, and me, and every body 
else." 

As Stanhope and Douglass entered the house. Jack once 
more approached, took ofif his hat, and asked for orders. 

"Stay where you are," said Stanhope, "and keep a good 
look-out. This is bad work, Douglass !" 

** Misfortunes never come singly ; they fly together like par- 
rots, one never seen without the other." 

The ladies had most anxiously awaited the arrival of their 
husbands. Amelia's voice was first; and in her inquiries about 
Walsingham, she overlooked every other apparent calamity, and 
actually danced with joy when she heard that her lover had 
walked to his father's. She never listened one moment to the 
account of the carriage ; but, being at last convinced that all 
her dresses were gone, she stopped her hilarity, gave a sigh, 
and reconciled the loss by the certainty that if there were no 
carriages there could be no departure. 

16* 
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Stanhope now went through the whole confession made by 
Walsingham ; and never was hoirror more strongly exemplified 
than in those women. The only one calm, attentive, and reso- 
lotCi was Amelia : but the sneer on her pretty lips was suffi- 
cient to convince her brother that the whole story was unbelieved 
by her. ** Nay !" said Stanhope, rather hurt by her incredu* 
lity, ** we have another witness, Testy, who was present. Be- 
sides, you may question Jack ; he overheard it, and would have 
taken his life, had we not interposed." 

" My dear Amelia," said Mrs. Douglass, for *Mrs. Stanhope 
never spoke, *' you must in reality give up>all idea of this man : 
only imagine how seriously it would annoy your sister to find 
you had married one who so endeavoured to injure her reputa- 
tion/* 

**Itell you all," said Amelia firmly, '*! will marry him. 
You hear what Stanhope says : his Tcpentance is sincere — he 
has again solicited my affections. I saw him risk his life for 
another ; and all the words in the world would never make me 
believe that a man would rush into death with such a load of 
sin as is here represented. He made himself worse than he 
was, that you should like him the better when the real truth 
came out. Would a real gamester repay money won at cards t 
Pooh ! nonsense ! — the story is as noncomprchensible, as Jack 
says, as the carriage affair. — Is he not the only son of Sir Wil- 
liam Walsingham ? And pardon me, ladies," she said archly, as 
she walked to the glass, her face burning with blushes and ex- 
citement, ** Lady Walsingham will be happy to receive you at 
Walsingham Hall !" 

Even Stanhope, serious as he was, could not resist the temp- 
tation to laugh. The hoyden girl had given away her heart; 
but her spirits remained the same, and as she made an elegant 
courtesy towards the door as if to receive company, in walked 
Testy to receive the salute. - 

*• Now come, you dear good old man !" she began, "come, 
and tell all these low-spirited mortals your opinion." 

** It is. Miss, that you need not remind a roan of his misfor- 
tunes. If I am old, I am clear-sighted : that is more than the 
young and the handsome can say." 

** Mr. Testy,** replied Amelia, ** a compliment does not sit 
easy on your lips." 

" No, my lady, that would be ! but the truth does." 

** A truce !*' said Stanhope. '* Did you see Walsingham to 
his father's T" 
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*^ I did, and entered the room. The old gentleman could not 
bear the light, and it was darkened. Walsingham threw him- 
self on his knees, and I heard an inarticulate ' God bless you, 
my son ! I shall now die in peace and happiness !' The heart 
of the prodigal was melted within him ; and I heard Walsing- 
ham, the gamester — the man of no character — the confessed 
swindler and cheat — sob like a child i I called the old servant 
aside, and told him i!iy abode, I promised to send Walsing- 
ham's toilet to the hotel ; and I have no doubt in my own 
mind but that ev^ry word is the truth which he has uttered ;— 
indeed, I knew so much of his character, that! must have de- 
tected any palpable falsehood." 

** Had we not better open the packet, and at once realize the 
money ?" said Douglass. 

" No," said Testy. " When a man is inclined to act ho- 
nourably, I would never appear to suspect him. The best plan 
to adopt is, to wait until after the marriage, return him the 
packet with the seal unbroken, and leave him to do that act, 
which will come with fifty times the grace from him than from 
another" 

** Agreed," said Douglass. ** How as to^ the result of all 
this?" ' 

** In that," said Testy, ** I have no voice. It is for you to 
consider ; and you are well able to judge of the danger of a 
union with a gamester." 

** Hold your tongue, you vile croaker !" said Amelia. 

•* — And you to consider," contuiued Testy, " how far his re- 
pentance is sincere. This I will add, — that if we never forgive 
in this world, we could not well supplicate forgiveness our- 
selves." 

** Oh, you are a darling, good old man !" interrupted Amelia; 
** and I love you as much now as I hated you before." 

** Ever in extremes !" replied Testy ; " ever changing with 
every breeze ! What would Walsingham say if he overhear^ 
that which you have now uttered ?" 

" Why, my dear Mr. Testy," replied Amelia, laughing, «» if 
Mr, Walsingham was jealoiis of you, J know — " 

•* What?" interrupted Testy. 

** Why, that he might as well be jealous of my grandfather." 

•* To this match," said Mrs. Douglass, •* I never will give my 
consent, because I know he does not love Amelia in sincerity." 

** I do not think it is worth taking any trouble about," lazily 
murmured Mrs. Stanhope. 
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*'If WaUingham is sincere," said Stanhope, '* I do not think 
it a bad match." 

**It will be a lucrative one," said Douglass. 

*' To 70U it will be beneficial," said Testy : *^ bat I will leave 
you to argue the point yourselves, whilst I run to do as I pro- 
mised in regard of the wounded man." 

It was quite in vain that the point was contested. Amelia had 
seen only in this worthless fellow all the good and fair side of 
the picture : she had been enchanted by his conversation ; he 
had ever been in her eyes an elegant, accomplished, daring 
' man ; and however much she might have wavered on the score 
of 'Walsingham having actually robbed her brother-in-law, yet 
the gallant act of saving the gendarme at the risk of his own life 
blotted out the remembrance of all past suspicions, and he stood 
in her eyes — a gentleman rather addicted to play. 

Stanhope was much against any precipitate step. The ex- 
ample of Douglass was before him, and he resolved to have, if 
the match proceeded, a most ample settlement, — to tie up the 
gamester by bonds in which he should firmly bind himself to 
pay a large sum of. money if he ever played again : he wdiild 
have the consent of Sir William from his own lips, and, like'a 
prudent man, made plenty of good resolutions. He took the 
best method with all young ladies in love, not violently to op- 
pose, but cautiously to advise : ladies do more when coaxed 
than when commanded. With all his prudence, however, with 
all his caution, he found upon one subject that he gained no 
ground. Amelia's mind was made up; she was resolved to 
reform the rake. A man of his courage must possess good 
qualities ; the jewel was in the toad's skull ; and, therefore, the 
numerous conversations, invariably ended with the point upon 
which they set out, that Walsingham was a man a woman might 
love, and Amelia owned her love. 

A day or two had scarcely elapsed before Jack saw the two 
carriages, unhurt by the unexpected voyage, safe at the hotel. 
To his wonder, all the baggage was safe ; not one morsel of the 
cargo, as Jack reported, had been pilfered ; and the only harm 
done to the carriage was a small hole burnt in the carpet by a 
cigar. This made Jack believe that he was amongst the most 
extraordinary people he had ever seen : and he felt more at his 
ease when he found that articles of such value were within the 
grasp of apparently^ a most mutinous set of men, and yet that 
not one article was destroyed. 

Walsingham had established himself at his father's hotel. 
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There was not a day that some of the party did not visit hini ; 
and after every conversation he was left by either Stanhope <)r 
Douglass with the firm conviction on their minds, that his first 
false step was occasioned by the bad counsel of his tutor; that 
poverty and false pride continued him on the course ; and that' 
once having fallen, he felt the difficulty of retrieving his charac- 
ter greater than continuing unsuspected in his avocation. Every 
allowance which an honourable man could make for one who 
had Mien so low was made ; and day after day Walsingham 
began to shine a hero of romance. 

*' Here," said he one morning as Stanhope visited him, '* here 
you shall see the last records of my infamy, save that which is 
remembered by mankind, and which is imperishable, I fear« 
Hot as the weather is now, I have lighted a fire ; and there," 
"he continued, as he fed the fiame with the mecl^tnical cards, 
- and saw the false dice, the despatches, the doctor, all perish, — 
'* would to God I could feel that the oblivion on my mind could 
be as dark and as mouldering as those damnable instruments 1" 

** It is odd," said Stanhope, ** that a man of your study,— a 
man of ^our genius, I may say, — never seriously thought be- 
fore how certain was discovery, and how the brand of infamy 
must attach itself to a man who is so conscious of his faults that 
^ his eyes never meet the glance of another's." 

** You know as yet,'* replied Walsingham, " very little of the 
feelings of a regular gamester : all the pride of man gives way 
to the excitement'-^the intoxication of mind which invariably 
attaches itself to the gamester. I read books for no other pur- 
pose than to appear a gentleman. I read the Bible, I comr 
mented on the Scriptures, I dived into theology, with no wish 
to find the Spirit working within me, — but to learn by heart 
quotations applicable in general conversation, to blind those 
whose quickness might suspect me. The works of lively au- 
thors I studied, to make my conversation partake of their wit, 
and by robbing even the dead, enhance my own value. Every 
step of my life tended to perfect me in deception ; and although 
i very considerable adept in the art, I am — even I — a mere 
plaything in the hands of others, who are much more dexterous 
than myself. The clouds of the past, thank God ! begin to dis- 
sipate ; there is an eye now, even in this world, to watch over 
my welfare, to guide me through life, an humble imitation of her 
virtue ; and I have learnt from my father's words to believe 
what the really wicked never choose to credit, — that there is 
One above who knows the secrets of my heart. My father has 
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expressed a wish to see yoa ; he is anxious that my marriage 
should take place previous to his death. My return has given 
him fresh energy; and there is a confidence about him, that he. 
will live to Qee his son under the protection of a guardian angel. 
Will you see him now ?" 

** I can have no objection, Walsingham, because I know my 
sister's sentiments : but, remember that I do not pledge myself 
for her. I only say she is a woman, and knows how gallantly 
you risked your life to save another's. You know the brave 
have ever a friend in womam" 
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CHAPTER XX, 



Sir William intimated his wish to see Stanhope ; and Stan- 
hope was ushered into the sick roan's apartment. The light 
was almost carefully excluded ; for long suffering had rendered 
the glare of day irksome. 

** Come near my bedside," said the old man : ** there are 
but a few weeks more for me to linger on in thid darkness ; — 
to me the night and the day are as one, and that of the grave 
will be more welcome than the continuance of suffering. I live 
to have again seen my son : I have lived to the last extremity 
of life, and have blessed him ; I have revoked all former wills, 
and made him my heir in all bat the misery I suffered by his mis- 
conduct. He has spoken to me of your sister : he has told me 
of the sad event in your family, from a gamester as unprincipled 
as my son could have been ; he has offered his hand — a hand 
familiar with crime; he has told you and myself the truth, and 
it is for us now to place him in security, beyond the fear of 
falling' again. To his marriage I have giveit my consent, and 
await the same consent froni your lips." 

'* I will, Sir William," said Stanhope, ** be no bar to the union. 
I am satisfied that if we never forgave, the first false step would 
lead us to irretrievable ruin." 

** Sir," said Sir William, •* I have heard from others that you 
are a soldier — a man well known for your honourable feelings. 
I see through the eyes of others ; nor have I been inactive, 
although a cripple in bed. I need not, I am sure, point out to 
you that a wholesome lesson may be learnt from my son's life. 
I could add anecdote to anecdote of men in the highest station 
who have fallen into the meanest ways from gaming. The 
nobleman — noble only in title, refuses to day his debts of honour, 
and stops a cheque the hour before its payment : between that 
man, and the vilest, nvost degraded being who ever robbed upon 
the highway without committing murder, there is not a shade 
of difference ; — one lolls on sofas — is received in the society 
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which should spurn him ; the other pay« the forfeit of his crime 
by a life of exile and of toil, in all the severity of the penal colo- 
nies. Yet these noblemen should be marks to frighten others : 
>— but no-— they are the very people quoted by those in lower 
life as having cheated and still being countenanced. It is an 
ungrateful task to endeavour to mend the world ; — let us confine 
ourselves to the thorough reclaiming of my son^-and, I hope* 
your future brother-in-law." 

*' There is no guide so faithful as a woman. There is a 
watchfulness, without prying curiosity, which ever shields the 
wavering: it is that sexVhich alone can thoroughly reclaim 
the vicious. To one of that sex, a brighter creature, I am told, 
for these poor eyes will never see her— -they nearly closed for 
ever when I saw my son — bear this token from me r if costli- 
ness enhances the value of the present, it will not be the less 
precious when seen. To another of your family, Mr. Douglass, 
bear this letter ; it is the gift of a father who would erase every 
bad impression of a son's memory : he was seduced into public 
gaming by my son ; his hopes have been nearly ruinous ; — this 
will re-establish him ; my son has repaid the rest. I am rich. 
Captain Stanhope — the world's blessings have been largely 
showered upon me, if riches alOne constituted happiness. 
Wliat avails the heaps of gold I could command now ? Can 
the poor enfeebled old man, whose trembling limbs no longer 
can support him — whose eyes no /longer can guide him — wBose 
palate is dulled, whose head is bald, find solace in his wealth ? 
No, sir, no^; the only comfort in old age — the only bubble of 
life which rit^es to overflow his heart, is from his children's 
afiection. Name but the sum, large as you may esteem it, 
which you think an adequate sufficiency in case of my son's 
relapsing, and I place it this instant in your hands, as the trustee 
to a settlement, and leave all and every thing to your disposition. 
I am sure your sister will guide my son rightly. Say before 
you go — give me more comfort, for, God knows, I havo lacked 
it for years, — say that your sister shall be his wife, and if I die 
the next moment, I die satisfied." 

Stanhope took the old man's hand ; it trembled as if with 
palsy : he pledged himself to the match, well knowing that his 
sister's heart was already given. 

** Now," said Sir William, "send me your lawyer: I will 
keep life in me to do a justice for my son. You must send for 
him quickly : if he is in London, hasten him. The idle and 
the curious flock to see a city which has survived a revolution, 
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tnd gaze with open eyes and wonderment upon the marks of 
musket-ballB upon a wall : — how much more quiekly should 
that man roove, whose object is^ good towards his (ticnd, and 
Who shall not go unrewarded for his expedition 1" 

"I expect my and ihe lamily'e lawyer here within a few 
hours," replied Stanhope ; " a man whose name is exemplified 
in his life — Honor. Allow me now lo go ; this long visit has 
nearly ex ban sted you; and although 1 know that deaih is cer- 
tain, yet it may be far more distant tlian you anticipate." 

"God bless you, Caplain'Stanhope 1 It is a conaolaiimi lew 
experience, to find, as the curtain of life is about lo drop over 
those who have been wretched, that every moment befdre ihe 
lingering pall covers ihem from this world brings with it a hap- 
piness, robs death of half its terrors, and leaves the cold remains 
of a happy being to the last a tenant of the grave. I expect you 
to-morrow — nay, to-night, if Mr. Honor arrives: it is wise to 
delay a bad work, but sinful lo impede an honourable one." 

Stanhope lefl the room wondering how such a man could be 
the father of such a son, and how one who spoke so nobly cotild 
baveiinarried his cook out of spite. " We are carious crea- 
tures," said he to himself; " compounds of good and evil, 
blindly following sudden impulses, rarely taking lime to con- 
eider, wasting life in frivolity, and looking at existence with 
greater ealimatioD an hour before the lamp of life is extin- 
guished. — Well metiTeaty." 

" How goes on the matrimonial tie. Captain Stanhope V 

" Well ; it will be a match, and I hope we may live to see 
what influence a virtuous romp may have over a repentant gatne- 
ster." 

" It's a desperate throw," said Testy ; " and I wiali it could 
be done with the ' despatches,' and thus cheat to gain a certain 
,good. You have a caniage-lnad of people just unloading at 
your hotel, with a pious mamma, scolding her children because 
they ran to see the performance of Mr. Punch, 'who is showing 
Charles the Tenth's head as a drinking-cup, very empty, and 
not so easily filled as his throne." 

" Shall we see you this evening ?" 
- " If I am wanted, command me ; if not, you are taV^t without 
me. Walsingham is at your house ; he m^nds apace *, his 
wound is nothing to his heart — the inflamatiQ,^ o^ "A^e owe ^n- 
ereasM as the other subsides." 

Stanhope quickened his pace ; he was fearC^ . q^ \N\e ^^"^P^" 
lion of Walsinghain by liOuiea before she ccw^. >, ' ^ 'J!^^'"^' 
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and was very apprehensive that a little natural feeling might 
overcome all religious restraint ; but she was worldly wise, and, 
like a careful wife, stood at the door to see the carriage unlade. 
Warm was the welcome between Stanhope and herself; cor- 
dial was the grasp of the hand which he extended to Honor. 
He passed quickly into the Salon, and, after greeting Walton* 
led Walsingham away to another room. He was followed by 
Amelia, who would not consent to leave him for a moment. 
The heart of Walsingham beat quicker as he was more con- 
vinced how entirely Amelia was His own. Love had crept in 
when the stronger excitement was banished ; he felt himself re- 
stored to society by her ; he felt his father's happiness was in- 
volved in his own. He had had time for reflection ; and be had 
sense enough to see that there is no situation in life comparable 
with that which is upheld by ihe esteem of honourable men,-:- 
that the villain might for a short time exult in undiscovered 
guilt, and the mean prosper in undisturbed niggardness ; but 
that, sooner or later, the one would be despised, and the other 
ridiculed. He spoke in a straight forward manner to Amelia of 
his own surprise at the manner of life he had pursued, and 
wondered how he could have risked the loss of the great pro- 
oerty he was about to inherit, for the precarious plunder of a 
fellow-creature ; and now bis reading came to aid returning 
virtue, and that which was before studied for ridicule, or related 
for effect, was turned into the right channel, and made him a 
thousand times more estimable to Amelia. 

" You have now," she said, " to meet my sister. That meet- 
ing will be dreadful : to both it will recall a time better blotted 
for ever from memory. She has, by repentance and prayer, 
made all atonement she can in this world ; and may God pre- 
serve her in the next ! It is useless saying how sincerely T ex- 
tend that wish to yourself. My brother will prepare her for 
your reception ; and you have only to be- natural — to be sincere : 
it will be a pang for a moment, and then, I trust, a total oblivion 
of the past, and a sincere friendship for the future." 

" If I had but fallen into the guidance of such an angel as 
yourself, Amelia!" 

^ *' Stop, Walsingham, I pray ; a year or two hence will be 
time enough for the remark." 

** By all the powers above and below," said Mr. Honor to 
Stanhope, *' I think the revolution has turned all your brains ! 
There's that sailor fellow standing at the door calling hitnself a 
captain ; Douglass ruined from the very step which in another 
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gave him his fortune ; Miss Stanhope fallen in love with the 
only man in the whole world she ought to have avoided ; you 
fascinated with a villain who insulted your sister ; and even Mrs. 
Stanhope excited by the event. It's all confusion confounded ; 
and no man can give advice, even if he was paid for it, in such 
an entangled case.*' 

** Douglass," said Stanhope, ** listen to Honor : we must be 
in a precious net when he declares he cannot disentangle it. — 
By-the-by, I have a present for you from Sir William Wai- 
singham. I fancy you may now repurchase Longdale House, 
and laugh at jlhe predictions of Margery Coulson." 

** The barren branch of infamy is the only one of that old 
hag's words which have not been more than realised. I suppose 
if she saw my hand now, with this paper therein, she would 
trace a new M, and make me rich indeed." 

**I tell 3'ou," said Honor, who during this conversation had 
been in deep meditation, his right hand having been placed 
across his forehead, as if to contain his ideas within his skull,-— 
** I tell you that never did a man consent to a more desperate 
leap than you are about to take. Have you all consented ?" 

•* All, except Margaret," replied Stanhope, *• who says she 
has no objection, if she is to have no trouble. But I doubt if 
ever she could be dressed in time to attend the peremony." 

" Why hurry that," said Honor, ** which is better delayed ? 
why rush your sister into a marriage which has every thing 
against it?" 

'* Excepting always," said Douglass, *^ about four hundred 
thousand pounds and a baronetcy. Is it worth a man's while to 
sacrifice that to a pack of cards ?" 

** We have instances before us that such things are; we know 
from experience that the gamester is seldom, if ever, reclaimed. 
We see in Spaniards the hardy mule-driver stake his last farthing; 
we know noblemen existing by gaming, swindling, cheating ; 
and why should we think better of this Walsingham, whose 
whole life has been one tissue' of fraud and deceit, and who at 
this moment is only frightened, not subdued ?" 

** I beg your pardon, Mr. Honor," said Amelia ** I have sub- 
dued him." 

"There is nothing," replied Honor, *Uhat a virtuous woman 
cannot effect ; but you are young and giddy, more wanting a 
guide than being one." 

** Stop, Mr. Honor ; my mind is made up : do you go and 
m&ke the settlements. My sister has met Mr. Walsingham : 
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her reKgion came to her aid, when her pride was about to con* 
qaer ; she has forgiven him, and not one word of the past itr ever 
to be mentioned." 

•« And Walton f" said Stanhope. 

** He thinks Walsingham right ; and that the funds will rally, 
and that at least twenty per cent, be turned upon the purchase.'* 

** You are. Miss Stanhope, a strange creature !" interrupted 
Honor, smiling. 

** I may be a strange girl ; but I trust I have the good qua- 
lities of my mother. My word is pledged — my hand is given ; 
you and the bishop must do the rest." 

*' Here is something Sir William has sent you, Amelia,^ said 
her brother : " I dare say it w ill not disgrace even your beauty." 

** A bauble," replied Amelia as she opetied the case and dis- 
covered a magmficenl set of brilliants. '* Tell the old gentleman, 
if he can rally and live a year, I will present him with a much 
more precious jewel in a reformed son." 

Honor persuaded Douglass to give up the handsome present, 
to form a settlement for his boy, and promised to see Crimp as 
to the repurchase of Longdate. The melancholy of Douglass was 
gradually converted into a lively mirth ; Margaret could neither 
be elevated nor depressed ; and Louisa, whenever the subject 
was mentioned, attributed all to the goodness of Providence, 
who had thus miraculously rescued a sinner from perdition. 

Honor was conducted by Walsingham and Stanhope to the 
bedside of the old baronet. It gave him new life to see the man 
by whose activity he yet hoped to witness bis son's marriage. 
In regard to the settlement, he spoke with all the wisdom of age 
and experience, having first desired his son to leave the room. 
" I would not, Mr. Honor," he said, «* have you settle all the 
money: it would imply so utter a want of confidence in my 
son, that he would feel the thorn for ever fretting near his heart. 
Neither would I have it so small, that the girl who thus ventures 
her happiness could ever return to even a moderate competency. 
I would havg the settlement made so that he should not feel 
slighted, or Miss Stanhope placed in jeopardy. I have, Mr. 
Honor, long since done with gentlemen of your profession. I 
found the interest of the funds come in without the least trouble 
to me, beyond signing a power of attorney to my banker : the 
principal part of my wealth is therein. Here is an account of 
all I possess, a marriage settlement made on my first marriage; 
and in giving you this paper, remember I give you free permis-* 
sion to draw the settlement as you like. lam well awareofthe 
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terrible risk' which attends Miss Stanhope ;— I know all my 
son's follies, — I belie vie in the sincerity of his repentance: but 
men on the couch of sickness repent, and generally relapse with 
returning health. I have only one hope —one consolation : he 
has some virtue in his blood, and sooner or later that will course 
.properly through his veins. If he once gains a footing in society, 
he will never risk its loss by a recurrence to former means : his 
poverty might have prompted him, — his wish to place me at 
defiance might have seconded him ; now he can no longer want, 
—he car\^ no, longer feel anger or penury. One thing more, Mr. 
Honor: remember, I will not read one word of the settlement ; 
I leave it to you and Captain Stanhope, and feel that I am in 
honourable hands. From this bed I shall never move, excepting 
to yonder sofa and my grave. I want but little. You may leave 
roe two thousand a year, to revert to the settlements, and the 
rest, with Walsingham Hall, its lands andf furniture, may pass 
at once into the possession of my son. Go get this good work 
done : there is no joy in sickness like the consciousness of a 
good action : to restore my son is my last — my earnest wish ; 
and I give but little if I give all I possess to effect so great an 
end." 

Honor looked at Stanhope, and Stanhope returned the look : 
they understood each other, and requested Sir William to name 
a sum. 

Even the temper of Sir William was not quite proof against 
this attack, and he answered pettishly, ** Never I You make 
the sacrifice perhaps of a sister. What do I give? wealth, of 
which I cannot avail myself, excepting, as some old fools do, to 
found a charity, endow a church, or maintain a pack of rubbish 
called a museum, and leave their children beggars and. outcasts. 
But the government which consents to receive such wealth, is 
one degree worse than the malicious fool who leaves it : it is 
expected tg have some honour, and is the guardian of lunatics.'^ 

** We will do our best, then," said Honor, " for both parties ; 
it does not require the time you imagine to prepare the docu-. 
ment, — it can be done even without assistance by this time to* 
morrow. We want no rough copy, no engrossing on parchv 
ment, no counsel's opinion, no opposite lawyer to make delay 
and cause expense ; the whole shall^ be done for nothing, and 
my name shall be a guarantee against errors«^* . 

They left the room, and Walsingham ente^^^. 

'* Who is that ?" asked the baronet, 

♦• Your son," replied Walsingham, 

. 17» 
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'* Come near to me* my son : that word briogs to my Old 
heart comfort, joy, happiness. Listen to me :— P h&ve few 
weeks or days to Live, and each hoar robs me of my strength. 
I am sinking gradually, and already feel my memory impaired 
— my mind wavering. Before I am robbed of both, let me do 
a parent's act towards a repentant son. Your former life is now- 
forgotten : you live and move as a gentleman ; but habits once 
formed are seldom easily laid aside. Yon are about to marry 
the girl whose love for you has overstepped prudence : no one 
hut that girl, so conscious in her own virtue, would Jiave run 
the risk of marrying a professed gamester. Show by your con-* 
duct that you are sensible of this great act of sacrifice on her 
part : she has nothing to rely upon but your promises, not one 
t>f which as yet you have ever kept. As there is a God above 
in whose hands I commit my soul, so do I now swear that if 
ouit spirit is allowed to watch over those we love, — a doctrine 
which has been maintained and believed,—- by that God I swear 
that if your conduct to this earthly angel who has preserved yoii 
should not be conformable to your promises to me, I will at the 
last and general day testify against my own son. But if you* 
overcome by shame for your former life, feel this regeneration 
and act as becomes a husband-— a man-^a Christian, my hands 
shall be lifted up in your behalf, and I would implore God to 
visit the punishment on me which you have deserved. There 
is no man so innately vicious, who has been born a gentleman, 
who cannot be reclaimed : retire after your marriage to the 
Hall, court solitude, seek reflection, remember your God. A 
great and a good author offers you this remark :— ' A constant 
residence amidst noise and pleasure inevitably obliterates the 
impressions of piety; and a frequent abstraction of ourselves 
into a state where this life, like the nexttJ)pe rates only upon the 
reason, will reinstate religion in its just authority.'-— Man," con- 
tinued Sir William, ** you have betrayed, — your God you have 
deserted : turn now with the feeling of a man to the paths you 
have forsaken ; there is ever a hand to guide, a light to- direct : 
it iSf I tell yoUf in retirement that you must seek repose and con- 
fidence. ' This is that conquest of the world and of ourselvei^>' 
says Dr. Johnson, ' which has always been considered as the per- 
fection of human nature ; and this is only to be obtained by fer- 
vent prayer, steady resolutions, and frequent retirement from 
folly and vanity,— from the cares of avarice and the joys of in^ 
temperance — from the lulling sounds of deceitful flattery, and 
the tempting sight of prosperous wickedness.' In that I have 
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given yau all the advice of the best of men : your own happiness 
is within your own reach. Go to her who has consented to be 
under your guidance : be kind— -be generous— pbe attentive. Life 
i& made up of trifles ; and I would have you cautious to yield 
in trivial matters, and to assume your proper authority in great 
ones." - 

Walsingham, the gamester, was humbled: he threw himself 
upon his knees at the bedside of his almost, exhausted parent ; 
he swore to obey him — to relinquish his former ways, and to- 
trust for j^epose of conscience in the rectitude of his future con- 
duet. ' The hand of the old man was placed upon his son's 
head ; and as he uttered ** God bless and prosper you, and ripen 
the seeds of virtue into full bearing !" he fell back exhausted. 
• Honor kept his word : he retired to his chamber — he drew 
up' the settlement— he placed Amelia, in case of separation aris- 
ing ffom her husband's behaviour, in independence, whilst he 
left Walsingham the unshackled command of a large sum of 
naoney. The document was taken, when perfected, to Wal- 
singham, who wished to make the settlement larger upon Ame* 
lia ; but Honor had acted as the legal adviser of both parties. 
Sir William, who still lingered on, would not hear, one word of 
the contents : he signed the requisite papers for the transfer of 
the stock to the named trustees, and he ttien bade them not to 
enter his roona until he saw his daughter-in-law in her bridal 
attire. 

It required more preparation from the milliner than the lawyer. 
Testy was called in, the requisite documents were got ready, and 
two days after this last injunction of Sir William, dniing which 
time his only attendant was his old servant, the marriage took 
plac^ at the ambassador's chapel. The gaudy-dressed servants 
took care to stand in regular rank to receive the customary fee» 
7'he bishop performed the ceremony : Douglass, Testy, and 
Stanhope witnessed it; and even Margaret was seen to express 
herself with some animation as she surveyed the beautiful bride. 
*' Marriage," she said, relapsing into her wonted drawl, ** was a 
very imposing ceremony ; but it required immense labour to be 
dressed in time." 

JTbere was no one more sincere in her prayers on that occa- 
sion than Mrs. Walton : she gave her blessing in a tone of voice 
subdued by religion : — she had cast off the hypocritical sanctity 
of the over-zealous Methodist, — she had. become the meek, the 
penitent, the forgiving Christian. 

Before the party had passed the large gates which enclose 
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that ground which, by legal ingenuity, is called a pari of West- 
minster and within the diocese of the Bishop of London, Wal- 
ton had broken the seal of the packet, and Douglass found his 
lost wealth restored to him. Honor exclaiming, as he saw the 
paper, '* A man must be sincere when he gives up his money!** 
On alighting at the hotel of Sir William, Jack offered his arm 
to the bride on one side, as Walsingham stood on the other ; and 
when she had passed, he stopped the eager lover, and said, — 

** Fm blessed if Fm skipper of that collier yet! There's 
many a man, when the wind is foul, who swears he will say his 
prayers when he gets snug into harbour, and when there, makes 
saU for the grog*shop : you are not of that kidney, are you V^ 

** I have made many promises, Jack : trust me, I will per- 
form them." 

** Show me my daughter," said Sir William : " draw back 
tiiose curtains. God of all mercies, I thank you ! that gleam of 
light has shown me an angel : it is the last object I shaU ever 
see, for I am blind and fast sinking. (Go, leave me ; take my 
blessing, and do not stay here to make this day a day of moum- 
ng : a reclaimed son stands before me, a daughter is given me 
almost at my last moment, and I leave this world in all content- 
ment and happiness !" * * ♦ » 

Seven years have passed, — an heir to the title lives ; and the 
baronet, who has remained in the seclusion of the country, has 
lived to merit the father's blessing. The estate stands near the 
coast; and Captain Jenkins, who had bought a cargo of coals, 
was seen in the Hall drinking health and prosperity to the boy, 
then four years old, and saying, ** Well, well, Pm blessed if 
Miss Amelia has not scrubbed a Blackamore white !" 
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